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OH BOY! 


It’s great to travel 
with a crowd like 
these Boys’ LIFE Men 


LOOK WHAT YOU’LL 
GET IN 12 MONTHS 


36 Instéllments of Serials 


Jim Morse in Australia,” 
J. ALLAN DUNN, Pioneer BOYS’ LIFE Author 


—also— 


‘‘The House by the Gate’’ 


‘‘The Return of Og, Son of Fire’’ 


HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


**Wings of Speed’”’ 
By Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 
‘True Monkey Tales’’ 
y Emma Cochran Ponafidine 
“The Lost Lantern Mine”’ 
By Arthur Mason 


“Salt Your Biscuits’ 
By Leonard K. Smith 
““The Honor Medal”’ 
By Joseph B. Ames 
“Pirate Island”’ 
By J. Irving Crump 
“The Drummer of Fort Laramie”’ “Ricardo of the Lion Heart’”’ 
By Riner Gleason y aldo Long 
“The Riddle of Bat Cave’’ “A Prince of the Air’’ 
By Charles Allan Herndon By William MacMillan 
“Sixty Cents Worth of Collie” “‘Rama the Snowflake”’ 
By William MacMillan By H. M. Batten 
“Terrence Manning, Detective” ““Thomba Goes Hunting”’ 
By George Troll By G. Inness Hartley 
‘“The Extra Rare Wild Babies of New York”’ “The Beacon”’ 
By Dr. W. T. Hornaday By Arthur E. Chapman 
“The Phantom’s Path”’ “How to Be a Ventriloquist”’ 
By Charles Allan Herndon By James M. Cummings 
“Meeting the Pinch”’ *“*The First Ascent of Mt. Clemenceau” 
By Archibald D. Turnbull By Dana Duran 
“‘Descendants of the Rock Dove’”’ 


“Sil ” 
, By Lieut. F. L. Lazarus By Lee S. Crandall 
“Juana” ““The Voodoo Doctor’”’ 


By William La Varre 
*The Cache at Fort York’’ 
By L. F. McQuiston 

“*The Siderial Gopher”’ 
By Francis J. Rieney 
“The Club Horned Moose’”’ 
By John Beames 


By Lorel O. Gilmore 
“A Little Drop of Water’’ 
By Harold Sherman 
“The Cat’s Paw”’ 
By Arthur E. Chepman 
““Mow-Wat, the Ambitious”’ 
By G. Inness Hartley 


COVERING THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


The Radio Tower Stamps 

The World Brotherhood of Boys Dan Beard’s Scouting Section 
Photographic Contest Puzzlecraft 

Think and Grin Editorial 


The Lone Scout 
Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


The Scout World 
The Readers’ Page 
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by Nels Leroy Jorgensen 
‘“‘Capturing Jungle Animals’’ by Charles Mayer 

by Irving Crump 
‘‘The Mamertine Treasure’’ by Capt. G. F. Eliot 


Published Monthly by the Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 
Post Office at New York, N. Y., 








BOYS’ LIFE 


by 


“The Mucker”’ 
By Leon W. Dean 


“*The Courage of Lieut. Cole” 
By Mather Brooks 


‘Tongues of Flame”’ 
By James H. Hull 


“Lost x Head Lode”’ 
By - Kescel 


“The Sennenaitdiness of Chuck Terry” 
By Frank R. Pierce 


‘That Dog’”’ 
By E. _ 


“‘Gorilla!”’ 
By Carl E. Akeley 


“‘Lobi’s Revenge’”’ 
By William La Varre 


“aig Cats”’ 
By William Wells 


“oe Smith, Scientific Detective’’ 
By Chauncey M. Morley 


“The Spectre of Le Mort Swamp” 1 ! j lj} 6 Be) 
y Harrison G. Streeter F 


“The Stones of Beaumont” |S, e 


y Carl Detzer 
hon yy Hundreds of BOYS’ LIFE readers will 
“Found in the Dark” divide a pile of BOYS’ LIFE money dur- 
By Francis J. Rigney ing the coming year. 

One boy recently earned $13.50 in 3 days! 
_ Let BOYS’ LIFE give you cash you need. 
r Write to Mr. Gardner at the address be- 
Ty low or—just check the lower right hand 

corner of the bottom coupon. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 






These are the two 
Aunt Jemima 
packages. The 
regular-size pack- 
age, is shown on 
the left. The big 
package below 
holds about three 
times as much. If 
more than just a 
few are going 
along on the trip, 
you’ll probably 
find it better to 
take the larger 
packages 

























AUNT JEMIMA 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF GisTERED TRADE MARS 
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“T’se in town, Honey!” 





lake a tp from a veteran Scoutmaster! 


+ ~see that you restocked for everytrip with 
plenty of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour” 


OU want good 












f Aunt ima Pancake Flour to 
of Aunt Jemima paeyrer’ FREE to Scoutmasters 
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man -size grub 
when you’re in the open. Food that 
not only tastes good; but that also 
fills you with pep. Here’s a tip from 
a veteran Scoutmaster, Robert T. 
Cooper, in charge of Troop No. 375, 
Chicago, II. 


‘*My boys have learned that they 
can’t beat this for a meal,” says 
Scoutmaster Cooper, ‘“‘Aunt Jemima 
Pancakes with syrup and good 
bacon. This is real food for Scouts. 
I advise them to stock up with 
plenty of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour, on every trip they make.” 


The finest pancakes in the land! 


Maybe you’ve enjoyed them often 
at home—Aunt Jemima’s Pancakes 
with the old-time southern flavor. 
But it’s double fun to eat them when 
you maké them yourself out of doors! 


Everything you need, except water, 
is already in the flour—-special 
ingredients, mixed according to 
Aunt Jemima’s famous recipe. You 
just stir them up fifty-fifty—a cup 


every cup of water or milk. 


Then for the baking! The deli- 
cious smell of the cakes while you’re 
waiting for them to brown! And 
the most fun of all—to toss them 
over, and hear them come down 
‘‘plop” into the pan. How those 
pancakes do melt in your mouth! 


And here’s an easy way to pass a 
cooking test. Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cakes are 100% perfect every time. 
Send now for the free individual 
packages for Scouts! Read the offer 
on the right. Tell your Scoutmaster, 
too, about the special offer to him 
described just above. He can get 22 
individual packages for Scouts free 
of charge! 


Be sure to take Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour along on every hike. 
Grocers have it in handy red pack- 
ages; two sizes—the regular package 
and a big one about three times as 
large. Ask your Scoutmaster to buy 
Aunt Jemima the next time you 
stock up. Aunt Jemima Mills Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


22 individual packages 


Asupply of Aunt Jemima individual packages 
for Scouts is offered free of charge to any 
Scoutmaster who will use them for his troop. 
11 individual packages of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour and 11 of her Prepared Buck- 
wheat Flour. Each package will make four 
large pancakes. To get these free packages 
simply write to the Aunt Jemima Mills Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo., giving your name, 
address and troop number. 











FREE to Scouts 


We will send you free of charge 2 individual pack- 
ages for Scouts of Aunt Jemima. They will each 
make four large, wonderful pancakes, eight in all— 
enough for another boy and yourself. To get these 
2 individual packages—one of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour and one of her Prepared Buckwheat 
Flour, simply fill out and mail us the coupon below. 


Cut out this coupon and mail it 














Aunt Jemima Mills Company, Dept. 4-A 
St. Joseph, Missouri 


Aunt Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour. 
(Please print name and address very plainly) 











Please send me, free of charge, individual pack- 
ages for Scouts of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and 











Heroes 





Remington 
Model 12 
Take-Down 
Rifle 





Ammunition 
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Scout Carl Johnson, 
Comstock, Michigan 


Knives Endorsed by 
Scout Headquarters 


ATIONAL Scout Headquarters have made it easy for 

every boy to choose the kind of knife he needs for a 
hike or in camp. A knife of fine quality and workmanship 
that will stand up under hard usage. 


After thorough tests Scout Headquarters endorsed Reming- 
ton Scout Knives. ‘This makes them official scout equipment. 


Just go to your dealer and ask him to show you one. You 
will know you’ve got hold of a real knife at last as soon as 
you pick it up. Grip it and see how it fits your hand. Ex- 
amine the big, sharp cutting blade, the punch or reamer 
blade, screw-driver, bottle opener and sure-grip can opener. 
You'll decide for yourself it’s the knife you want. Other 
scouts have been quick to decide. All over the country they’re 
buying Remingtons. 


Remington, 


A Speedy Little Remington Repeater 









BOYS’ LIFE 


of PJo-day 


Certificate for Heroism 


COUTS are alert to give assistance in time of danger and wher. 
it is needed by another scout who is a younger brother, there 
is a double loyalty and a double duty. Scout Carl Johnson 


lived up to both nobly w shen he saw his younger 
brother plunge through thin ice into the freezing 


waters of a pond they were crossing with a 
ao group of scouts on an after-school hike. 


The boy was slipping under the 
ice when Scout Johnson gripped 
his coat and pulled him back 
to firm ice and safety. 





THE 
REMINGTON 
AWARD 
FOR 
HEROISM 


Remington ‘‘Official Knife 
— Boy Scouts of America’’. 


The Remington Arms Com- 
pany presents the Remington 
Award for Heroism—a Scout 
Knife with shield engraved 
as above—to each winner of 


the Heroism Medal. 


The Model 12 Remington Hammerless Repeater is 
the Scouts’ favorite. Like all Remington .22 repeaters 
it has the speedy pump action, solid steel receiver, and 
closed breech. The empty is thrown out the side, so 
no smoke, gas, or "powder grains can blow back in your 
eyes. The magazine holds 15 .22 shorts, 12 .22 longs, 
or 10 long-rifle cartridges. 


This rifle has a beautiful barrel rifled in the Remington 


way that makes it shoot with wonderful accuracy. It 
takes down easily, so it can be cleaned from the breech, 


which is the right way. 


This graceful, well-balanced, perfect-pointing little rifle 
with its accurate shooting qualities will appeal to you. 
Ask your dealer to show you one—and start saving for 
itnow! Write for Remington’s interesting circulars on 
Official Scout Knives and small-bore rifles today. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


25 Broadway 


Shotguns 


Established 1816 


Game Loads 


New York City 


Cutlery 


Cash Registers 


July 
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They looked almost like a small detachment of soldiers as they swung down the road 


The Mayheld Water-Dogs 


HE little town of Mayfield scorched and sizzled 
like a neglected waffle in the merciless grip of a 
heat-blackened waffle-iron. Major Ellerbee, the 
barber, said you could fry eggs wrapped in the 
seclusion of their shells by leaving them on the hot sidewalks— 
that is, if the eggs didn’t incubate instead, or have somebody 
step on them. But there wasn’t much danger of anyone in 
Mayfield stepping on an egg left sitting in the direct rays of 
the sun. No, siree! Everyone was taking the shady side of 
lanes and streets these days with the mercury in the thermo- 
meter throbbing up and down like excited drops of water on 
the glowing surface of a stove. Mose Carey, the town’s oldest 
inhabitant, was authority for saying that, in all his ninety 
years, there had not been a hotter stretch of weather. He 
called attention, however, to the fact that Samuel Pinker’s 
Ever-Right Almanac had prophesied the present heat wave 
almost to the degree . . . which wasn’t surprising since this 
almanac had not missed an important weather trick in the last 
forty-eight years. Jerry Evans, proprietor of the Mayfield 
General Store, said this was bad weather for celluloid collars 
as there was danger of spontaneous combustion, but old Doc 
Brady refuted this by declaring that every one was bound to 
get their necks burned anyway, so what was the difference? 
While the older generation was sweltering, and doing little 
about it but complaining, a portion of the younger generation, 
led by Lance Sparks, energetic son of the town’s richest man, 
was considering ways and means of gaining some relief. 
Obviously a North Pole expedition would have been the surest 
way out, but this idea, upon suggestion, was discarded as not 
quite practical enough. The problem was to find a cool spot, 
within comparatively easy reach of Mayfield, and to head an 
expedition toward this place with the view to establishing a 
camp where the sun could no longer torture the little red 
Streak which told how hot the world was. 


1925 


By Harold M. Sherman 
Illustrated by Bob Fink 


Accordingly, a meeting had been called to take place under 
the only shade tree on the vacant lot which the boys had used 
for basketball practice the summer before. The vacant lot 
itself suggested streams of perspiration, but the boys had 
happy memories of their faithful workouts there because these 
sessions had led to the developing of a team which succeeded 
in downing the mighty Elton quintet on its own floor during 
the regular basketball season. Next year (praise the powers 
that be!) Mayfield was to have a gymnasium built upon this 
lot as a tribute to the perseverance of the fellows on the team. 
Yes, athletics in Mayfield was on the upgrade. And so was 
everything else! 

“T tell you, fellows,” said Lance. ‘We've got to get out of 
Mayfield. We need a change of climate. It’s been so hot 
here lately that we could stand several days of zero weather 
in our shirt sleeves!” 

“And then I’ll bet we’d be uncomfortable,” opined Jones, 
former backguard, snapping some glistening drops from his 
forehead. 

“Yeah, only uncomfortable in a different way,” sized up 
Lawton, another member of Mayfield’s famous team. “No, 
sir. I don’t care for any of this icy-hot business, thank you. 
Just give me a nice even temperature—around seventy- 
eight’ll do—with a nice breeze blowing and a nice cold drink 
handy and another nice cold drink to dive into and. . . .” 

“Hey, hey! Cut that short! Do you want to atterid your 
own murder?” 

“Why—why, what’s the matter?” asked Lawton, innocently. 

“You know what’s the matter all right. Any guy who’d 
rave like that on a day like this ought to be locked up for 
cruelty to animals!” 

“Well, I can’t help it if I happen to think of just what you 
fellows would like to have... .” 

“And can’t,” finished Lance. ‘Or at least haven’t figured 


, 


out yet. Now hasn’t some one of you got the very idea for us? 
We’ve had enough bright suggestions to make a Freshman 
class. What we need is a practicable, workable. . . .” 

“Say, we’ve heard that before,” broke in Jones. ‘“‘ You’re 
trying to scare us with those big words. Nothing seems to 
suit you. How about a trip to Looking Glass Lake and a 
camp near to The Pleasant Resort?” 

For a moment the seventeen fellows gathered in the shade 
of the friendly old tree, sat and consulted each other with 
considerate glances. Here was a thought at last that seemed 
worthy of taking up and weighing. Looking Glass Lake was 
some fourteen miles from Mayfield, almost midway between 
that place and the city of Elton, twenty-five miles distant, 
which was the county seat. The Pleasant Resort referred to 
was the Palm Beach and the Coney Island and lots of things 
else to residents from all over that part of the State, being 
used extensively in the summer months, especially by citizens 
of Mayfield and Elton, due to the advantage they held in 
living near by. 

“Now that’s an idea that is an idea,” announced Lance 
finally, when he could tell by the glances that every fellow 
seemed in favor of it. 

“Thanks,” said Jones, making a little bow. 

“Humph! There’s nothing original about it,” sniffed 
Lawton, “I thought of that a long time ago, but I figured you 
birds would want to do something different . . . something 
out of the ordinary... .” 

“That’s just the trouble,” admitted Lance. ‘We were all 
trying to make something hard out of what we might want to 
do. I think Jonesy’s idea is a corker. It’s practicable and 
workable and. . . .” 

“There he goes again,” groaned Jones, helplessly. ‘Those 
big words! He’s going to spoil our outing yet. . . .” 

Lance made a sudden, good-natured pass at the husky 
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back guard which Jones dodged by a quick jerking back of his 
head. ‘The Mayfieldites laughed. Then they got down to the 
business of planning out their camping trip. Jones claimed to 
know of a point about one-quarter of a mile from The Pleasant 
Resort where the boys could pitch camp. He said there was 
no need of taking tents along as these could be rented from the 
owner of the resort, a man by the name of Lawrence Winchell. 
But cooking utensils, knives and forks, hatchets, blankets and 
such other articles should be taken, although food supplies 
could also be secured from the resort, saving a long carry. 

“Tt’s not very easy to live next to Nature any more,” 
complained Jones. ‘The world’s getting so civilized. Almost 
all the wild country is gone. I don’t suppose we’ll run into 
any Indians or bears out there, but at least there’ll be plenty 
of trees and that good old lake, and maybe a few rabbits.” 

“Tt’s too bad you weren’t living in the days of Daniel 
Boone,” guyed Hines, who had played left forward on the 
Mayfield team. 

“That’s been my constant regret,” confessed Jones soberly. 
‘He was the boy who had real sport. Ate an Indian for breakfast 
every morning and ran reindeers bow-legged for exercise.” 

“Say, ring off the eulogies, and let’s decide when we’re 
going to start,’’ commanded Lance. 


HERE followed a lively discussion which ended in a happy 

compromise, the boys agreeing to be ready to leave 
Mayfield on the morning of the second day later. Then 
arose the question of how the fourteen miles to the camp- 
ing place was to be traversed. 

“‘T move we go on bikes,” spoke up Lawton. 

“Bikes!”’ snorted Jones scornfully. “Of course you’d 
suggest that, seeing as how you have one. But I’m for 
hoofing it—heat or no heat. It’s only fourteen miles. Why, 
we run almost that far in one basketball game! Shucks, 
riding a bicycle to that camp is like taking a camel to cross a 
sand lot. What do you say, gang—do we ride or walk?” 

“Walk!” came the hearty response. 

“There, I guess that takes the air out of your bike tires!” 
said Jones, giving Lawton a playful shove. 

“Never you mind, I'll get even!” vowed Lawton. 

“We'll appoint Jones camp cook,” suggested Lance, with a 
knowing wink. ‘“‘He’s the only one among us who’s taken a 
domestic science course. I’m sure he’d be tickled stiff. % 

“Yeah,—no doubt,” growled Jones as the fellows roared 





their approval. ‘I didn’t take a domestic science course to 
learn how to cook. I took it to get something to eat!” 
The morning of the start to camp dawned with a burning 
hot sun beating down upon dusty roads. It was just another 
day to add to the long string of blistering days already 
experienced. The townspeople who saw the enterprising 
sons of Mayfield gathering outside Jerry Evans’ General 
Store, preparatory to setting out, gazed upon them enviously. 
“Wish I was going with you!” Major Ellerbee called from 
his shop door, “but Doc Brady said he was coming in for a 
hair-cut some time to-day and I’ve got to oblige him. It’s 
sort of up to me to keep up the appearance of the town, you 
know!” 
The boys grinned as they thought of the beloved doctor, 











who had supported their team so loyally. It was character- 
istic of the physician that he let his hair grow long until it 
began to curl up at his collar. 

“Too busy to attend to a little thing like a hair-cut,” he 
would often say, apologetically. ‘‘ Besides, I’m right proud of 
my hair. I guess maybe Jerry Evans wouldn’t like to have 
some to cut off, eh?” And Jerry Evans, if he was within 
hearing, would smile and rub a hand over the smoothly 
polished surface of his bald head. “That’s all right, I’m 
never troubled with it getting in my eyes,” he would some- 
times retort. 

Most of the boys were attired in khaki outfits, shirt and 
knickerbockers with khaki hats. Each had a_ blanket 
strapped over the right shoulder and a pack upon the back. 
Some carried canteens. They looked almost like a small 
detachment of soldiers, and when they finally swung off down 
the road, in step, Jerry Evans—looking after them admiringly 
—said, “‘The Lord never made a better bunch of lads than 
them not even when I was a boy!” 

It was mid-afternoon, between two and three, before the 
tramping party came within sight of The Pleasant Resort. 
The boys had taken their time all the way but, despite this, 
they had found the going smotheringly hot. And Jones had 
proved to be the loudest objector. 

“We never should have started this trip until late in the 
day,” complained the big back guard, “No sense in our 
getting all fed up on dust and burnt clear through our epi- 
dermis! I’m for catching a ride with the next automobile 
that comes by.” 

This outburst was greeted with jeers of bantering derision. 

“How do you get that way?” 

“You were the guy who was shouting about hoofing it— 
heat or no heat!” 

“What’s the matter, Daniel Boone?” 

“Shall I go back and get my bike for you?” asked Lawton, 
pointedly. 

Toall these taunts Jones turned adeaf ear, bringing up the 
rear of the party. But there wasacrafty twinkle about his eyes 
which indicated that he was enjoying himself more than he 
would let on. 

“We want to head first for the resort,” directed Lance, 
“and get our tents and supplies by arrangement with Mr. 
Winchell. We're getting here in plenty of time to get every- 
thing fixed up and all settled before dark.” 

The boys had veered off the road and reached the top ot a 
high hill overlooking Looking Glass Lake and The Pleasant 
Resort lying just below, on the lake’s edge. 

‘“‘She’s a looking glass all right!” exclaimed Hines, pointing 
with eager enthusiasm at the unruffled surface of the water, 
which reflected the dazzling rays of the sun in shimmering 
splendor 

‘Just maybe I won’t break that looking glass to-night 
threatened Lawton. ‘“‘Oh, boy I'll hit that water so 
hard it’ll send waves up on the other side of the lake!”’ 
“Pshaw! The lake won’t even know you're in it,” kidded 
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Jones. Wait till [launch my healthy carcass onit. It'll splash 
water so far that the folks back in Maytield will have a rain!’’ 

The Pleasant Resort stretched out, a scattered group of 
one-story houses surrounding a larger building built close to 
the lake which went for a combination hotel, dance-hall, gen- 
eral store and post-office. Most people preferred to rent a 
cottage, and it was from this trade that Mr. Lawrence Winchell 
made most of his profits. He owned the land for some 
distance around and derived a further source of revenue from 
renting tents to campers, giving them camping space free. 
The business was divided then between resorters, who rented 
cottages, and campers, who rented tents. At least that was 
the distinction that Mr. Winchell made of his trade. He had 
been careful to provide the best of bathing and boating 
facilities, and to make everything about the resort as attractive 
as possible. There was even a golf course and tennis courts. 
A pier had been built out into the lake, and there was a large 
diving raft with a ladder thirty feet high, anchored off the end 
of the pier in fifteen feet of water. No wonder folks called it 
“The Pleasant Resort!” It deserved its name. 

The dusty of Mayfieldites came upon the pleasant owner 
of The Pleasant Resort sitting astraddle a chair tipped 
back against the board front of the Main Office. The porch 
afforded part shelter from the sun’s rays which delighted in 
keeping those who sought the shade upon the move. 

“Hello! What’s all this?” asked Mr. Winchell, the front legs 
of his chair coming down witha sharp plop! on the porch floor. 

“It’s a bunch of tired legs,”’ informed Jones, sitting down on 
the steps and spanking the dust off his knickers. 

“‘He’s only speaking for himself,” answered Lance, pressing 
forward. ‘‘We’ve only come from Mayfield.” 

“Mayfield?” Mr. Winchell got to his feet with an alacrity 
that was surprising. ‘ Mayfield?” 

Lance shot a questioning glance about, then looked back to 
the reso: owner, replying with a trace of defiance. 

“Sure we’re from Mayfield! What of it?” 





HE face of Mr. Winchell seemed to spread into a beam of 

delight. He was a middle-aged man who might have been 

an athlete at one time but who now was too heavy for any 

competition calling for much activity. He held out a muscular 
arm and hand to greet the surprised Lance. 

“Well if I’m not in Juck!”” Mr. Winchell chuckled. “I’ve 
heard tell of you boys before or I'll chew up a good Panama 
hat. How are you any way? Glad to meet you!” 

Mr. Winchell’s unexpected cordiality was almost too much 
for the boys. They hardly knew how to take it and they were 
more at a loss to understand it. 

“We don’t quite get you, Mr. Winchell,” said Lance, 
guardedly. ‘‘We appreciate your being glad to meet us, but 
what do you mean about being in luck?” 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed the bulky resort owner. 
fast for me. Give me a little time, young man. 
little time!” 


“Vou’re too 
Give mea 


(Continued on page 50) 


Dazzy Veach strode up to Lance, extending a hand drip- 
ping wet with lake water. 
from? 









“Where'd you birds come 
How’s the Mayfield dark horses?” 
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, can’t answer that except to say that the way 


FOR ALL BOYS 





The Man at the Bat 


as told by Jacques Fournier 


Captain of the Brooklyn National Baseball Club 


ATTER up!” I get a thrill out of it even to-day, after 
years of experience in big league baseball. Batter 
up! What is he going todo? With every man who 
steps to the rubber new opportunity 

steps up right along with him. He may be 
able to save a ball game, he may be able to 
produce the winning run, he may retire the 
side, he may do any number of things, and 
the result of the whole game may depend 
upon his efforts. Every player on the team 
should be able to bat well, except perhaps 
the pitcher, and there is really no reason why 
the pitcher should not be just as good 
with the stick as the rest of them. There 
have been many who have been able to lace 
out a safe hit or a long drive, and more than 
one pitcher has saved his own ball game by 
being able to hit in a pinch. There is our 
own Burley Grimes. He is a pitcher but 
Mr. Robinson has often put him into a 
game as a pinch hitter and he has saved the 
day with a timely smash. 

What is the correct form of batting? I 


that comes most natural to the individual 
is the correct way for him. Of course there 
are wrong ways to bat, but there are any 
number of right ways to bat too, and hardly 
two men bat alike. The two most important 








have a batting eye and the proper co-ordination between 
eve, brain and muscle. Given these things, everything else 
depends upon his strength and the amount of practice and 
earnest effort he puts into his work. I think 
that the difference between a slugger and 
a man who just hits, is a question of 
strength alone. There are any number of 
men who can hit well, but if they cannot 
get their shoulders and body behind the 
swing they never become heavy hitters. 
They must get all the strength of their 
body into each effort. 

But there is more to becoming a good 
batter than main strength and a nicely 
timed swing. A man with these will not 
get into the three-hundred class unless he 
also has the ability to use his head; unless he 
thinks as hard as he 
swings. From the 
moment that a man 
leaves the bench, picks 
up his bat and steps to 
the rubber he has nine 
men watching him 
from the field, trying to 
outguess him, trying 
to figure out what he is 
going todo. The way 
he steps into position, 








things to learn about batting are the way to 
grip the bat and the way to face the pitcher. 
These learned, the rest depends entirely upon 
the physical make-up of the man, his strength 
the co-ordination between muscles, eyes and 
brain, and his ability to think. 

First comes the grip of the bat. For the right-hander the 
right hand should be above the left, and for the left-hander 
the left should be above the right. The bat should be gripped 
firmly with equal pressure from each hand. It should not 
be held too short. The shorter a bat is gripped the less 
freedom there is to the swing and the less likelihood there is 
of a man becoming a real slugger. 

When I first started in baseball I had that fault of gripping 
the bat too short. I was dead left-field hitter at that time. 
Almost every ball I landed on sailed out 
into left field. Of course the opposing 
pitchers and catchers were not long in 
getting onto that and discovering my weak- 
ness. They found I had difficulty with balls 
that came in close to my body, and they 
pitched to that weakness. The result was 
that they kept my batting average down in 
the two hundreds. 

But when I came to Brooklyn I decided 
to improve my batting standing and become 
a real slugger. I noticed that the Brooklyn 
Baseball Park, Ebbets Field, was built so a 
drive into left field could always be fielded. 
Left is long and deep and it is hard for a man 
to get better than a two-bagger in that direc- 
tion. But right field is quite different. !t 
is short and has a high board fence. That 
high fence fascinated me. I felt that if I 
could change my batting style entirely and 
become right-field hitter, I could put a good 
many of my drives over the top of the fence and they 
would be good for home-runs. 

It was a hard job, but I managed it. 
grip on my bat and held it nearer the end. 
bat from a 36-ounce stick to a 42-ounce club. I changed my 
stance at the plate. I changed my swing. I practiced, 
practiced and practiced, and by and by I found that I could 
lift the old leather over that fence almost every time I got 
one that looked good enough to land on. It was an achieve- 
ment but, believe me, I worked hard to attain it. 

Of course this reversal of form mystified the pitchers. 
They could not understand it. Balls that used to be trouble- 
some to me became just meat and drink, and it was always 
humorous to me to see the surprised look on a pitcher’s face 
when I connected with a ball that he felt certain I could not 
hit. Right away my batting average began to climb out 
of the two-hundred class and into the three-hundred class, 
and I became one of the most troublesome hitters on the 
league. 

What I did convinced me that any man can improve his 
batting by hard work. I'll say this: a man or boy has to 
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“Jack” Fournier, new Field Cap- 

tain of the Brooklyn “Robins” led 

the National League in home-runs 
last year 


not be afraid of fast ball artists. 






















sizzling along just above his knees. But if a batter can get 
an idea from the pitcher of the kind of ball the next one is 
likely to be, he has a slight advantage. 

Watch the pitcher. He is looking for your weakness, you 
look for his. If he has an out-curve that breaks just where 
you can meet it with all your strength, try and coax him 
into throwing it to you. If he has a sizzling fast ball that 
you can lean on with all your strength, work him for that. Do 
It is the pitcher with the 
speed that the batters can knock over the fence when he con- 
nects right. I would rather face a pitcher with a swift ball 
than one who is constantly changing his pace and throwing 
over slow balls. I can drive a fast ball a greater distance. 

Above all things, be deliberate. Not slow, mind you, but 


deliberate. Never do anything in a hurry, but when you act, 
do it with a smash and snap. Timing a swing is tremendously 
important. 


Itisathing oneseemstolearnbyinstinct. By tim- 
ing I mean swinging the bat so it will meet 
the ball just at the point where the oid hick- 
ory has attained the most speed and has the 
most force behind it. Timing is also of the 
utmost importance in golf and tennis. 
What kind of a bat is best? Well there 
again the choice of the individual player 
enters into the situation. I told you how 
I changed my bat from one of 36 ounces, 
a light, nicely tapered bat, to one that 
weighed 42 ounces. I did it because the 
weight added a great deal to the length 
of my drive. I believe that a heavy bat 
is better than a light one, at least it is 
forme. But a boy does not want to get 
one too heavy for him, for with added 
weight comes slower movement. A heavy 
bat does not swing through the air with 
the stabbing speed of a light one. The 
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Tris Speaker, another veteran, 

has made more two-base hits 
than anyone else in the game 


the way he settles himself for his 
swing, the poise of his body, the very 
expression of his face, means some- 
thing to the opposing players, and 
unless a batter can fool them from 
the very start he is likely to find him- 
selfin trouble. He must play acrafty 
game. He must never let his inten- 
He must be watching the 


tions be known. 


Rogers Hornsby for the last 
four years has batted over 


Ty Cobb’s remarkable batting 
average for 17 years is the 
wonder of baseball 


only suggestions as to the selection cf 
a bat is that you try a number of them. 


.gool O TWO bats are alike in weight, 

action, balance and feeling. Try as 
many as you can; when you find one that 
you like particularly well, guard it as 
jealously as you would your best golf stick 
or tennis racket. 

Needless to say a good batter is very much handicapped 
if he is net a fast runner. Every boy who aims to be a good 
batter should also develop the ability to run the bases well. 
He should train as a sprinter would for his short dashes. He 
should learn to get away fas!. A great many times the dis- 
tance between out and safe at first base is just the question 
of one more step. | We all practice sprinting when we are in 
spring training down South. Then is when a fellow’s physical 
condition shows up at its best or worst, as the case may be. 

No, I do not smoke. Mighty few of us do. You can pick 
out those who do when they start training; especially when 
they are called out for the sprints. They are the fellows who 
fall. behind and who puff and blow like a porpoise after the 
first few dashes. 

The baseball players of to-day pay as careful attention to 
their training, to the condition of their stomach and their 
wind, as college football players. No one who really wants to 
stay in the game smokes or abuses his stqgmach with too much 
food or food that is hard to digest. We all have a regular 
training method and during playing season most of us eat 

just two meals a day. 





nine men just as closely as they are watching 


him. He must be searching for a weak place 
in their defense, fielders playing too far in, 
men playing positions a little too far apart; 
he must watch for all these little weaknesses 
and take advantage of them. 


PITCHER will try togeta batter in a hole 
immediately. A batter must try to geta 
pitcher in a difficult position first. Watch 
every move a pitcher makes. Sometimes 
his motions, his quick change of delivery, the 
way he holds his elbow, or some very little move- 
ment, may tell you what he is going to throw. 
As a rule I do not think much of guess-hitters: 
men who guess what the next ballis, and get set 
for it. As a matter of fact the good batter is 





We have a late break- 
fast, about ten o’clock, 
perhaps. It is a good, 
big breakfast of health- 
ful food, bacon and 
eggs, oatmeal, milk, 
and other wholesome 
things. That is our 
first and last meal until 
after the game. By 
two o’clock in the 
afternoon that break- 
fast is well digested 
and we are feeling on 
our toes and ready to 
play a snappy game. 
But if we ate in the 
middle of the day we 








set so that he can handle any ball that comes 
to him; he is ready to take one that is shoulder- 
high or he is ready to swing for one that comes 


Baseball has produced no greater slugger than 
“Babe Ruth 


would feel logy and 


(Concluded on page 49) 
























































BOYS’ LIFE 


A Messenger of Bennington 


By Ernest Elwood Stanford 


N AROMA of roasting trout mingled with that of 
pleasantly acrid wood-smoke rose pungently from 
the evergreens by the rocky bed of a little Green 
Mountain stream. Branches snapped abruptly 

as a stern-faced man thrust through the spruces behind two 
boys who had just finished their morning meal. 

“Here ye be! Capt’in wants ye.” 

The lad addressed was evidently the younger; a slender but 
well-knit fellow whose ruddy and wholesome face might have 
passed him as not more than fourteen, 
though closer scrutiny or advent of danger 
might have developed lines of greater age 
or stern experience, or both. The Waldron 
family Bible said “Alexander, May 13, 
1761.” 

Alex hurried back with the messenger. 
In a clearing of the woods were Capt. 
Elijah Berry and some two-score roughly 
garbed men, of all ages, from bearded grand- 
sires to youngsters like Alex 
himself. There were no uni- 
forms, gorgeous or otherwise, 
and the varied display of long 
rifles, fowling-pieces, and occa- 
sional horse pistols might 
have betokened a neighborhood =, 
hunt. Here and there a man 
bore only a pitchfork, or a 
scythe for which a_ rough 
handle had been hastily forged 
to suit it in some sort for 
sterner use than the cutting of 
grass. Common to all, from 
gaunt old Arad Pike, past 
eighty long since, to the 
smooth-faced Alex Waldron, 
was a sternness of mien and a 
piercing hardness of eye that 
augured ill for the quarry of 
that neighborhood hunt. 

Capt. Elijah Berry was an iron-gray 
farmer nearing sixty. ‘‘You go over to 
Bennington,” he began abruptly. 
“There, or thereabouts, you'll find 
Gen’ral Stark. Tell him the enemy— 
reg’lars, Hessians,! Injuns, and Tories— 
six-seven hundred of ’em—are nigh to the 
York line, headin’ for Bennington. 
Tell him we'll swing in this end of the 
country; Seth Warner’s on the way 
from Manchester, and to swing up his 
New Hampshire boys and what he 
c’n get from Massachusetts and we'll 
have ’em boxed. Hurry. Leave y’r 
gun, it’ll only hinder ye and be a 
trouble to ye if ye get caught—which 

ye’d better not be. Understand?” 

“Ves.” The youth thus chosen to 
bear this unmilitarily couched message 

from a backwoods captain of militia 
to a brigadier-general, turned, with no 
military ceremony, and ran back to his 
fire. 

“Ye'’d better have sent a man,” 
disapproved a corporal. 

“We need men to fight,” said the cap- 
tain briefly. “Anda boy like that may 
get through where a man might not.” 

Abram Talbot, Alex’s cousin, had 
quenched the fire. Alex handed 
him his rifle. “Keep her till I see 
you,” he directed after a_ brief 
recital of his errand. “Don’t let 
any redcoat get her.” 

“That I'll not,” promised Abram, 
seizing the weapon eagerly. Fifth 
of the house of Talbot in the field, 
he had gone to war (clandestinely, 
if the truth be known) armed only 
with a fearful cutting weapon 
forged by his own inexpert hands 
from a worn-out pit-saw. 

Alex left at a brisk dog-trot. 


At the strategic mo- 
ment he leaped down- 
ward and landed on 
the shoulders of the 
1The “Hessians"’ of Burgoyne’s force man with the stake 
appear to have been mostly Brunswickers, 

but the more common term was appar- 

ently in use then as now. 





















































Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


If the roads were clear, he expected to get to Bennington well 
before night. A mile or two of the distance had been unevent- 
fully traversed, when suddenly in the dusty gravel of the road 
appeared the recent track of many feet. They had swung 
in from a road from the westward, and the footprints of the 
men and the shoeing of an occasional horse were of fashions 
foreign to the countryside. Most likely it was an advance 
party of the British column, considerably in advance of the 
troops which Berry’s scouts had reported. 

Alex searched the landscape for an eleva- 
tion, and found it at once in the shape of a 
round-topped hill, one of those traces of glacia- 
tion so common in the foothills of the Green 
Mountains. From the top of this a considerable 
area could be surveyed, and information, as 
to the number and direction of the invaders, 
valuable not only to himself in avoiding them, 
but to General Stark, might perhaps be gained. 


HE way to the hill lay across a farmstead 
whose buildings had burned a score of 
years before. As he came abreast of the weed- 
grown ruins, his eyes, strained for sight of 
scouts or stragglers of the British, caught 
sight of a sudden movement in a deserted 
apple-orchard beyond. Something like a 
human figure seemed to move in the screen 
of a broken-down tree. Alex paused mid- 
stride; then leaped sidewise to seek the shelter 
of the open cellar-hole and the hillside below it. 
The move was an unlucky one. Under his 
feet something crashed. With an involuntary 
startled cry he plunged down into chill and 
darkness. Forgotten in the tall grass and 
rampant weeds was the well of the 
farmhouse. It had been covered, 
probably after the fire, with a 
litter of boards which by now were 
completely rotted. 
The water, many feet down, 
was cold and deep. Alex came 
choking to the surface without 
having touched bottom. The 
rough rock wall of the well had 
bruised but not seriously injured 
him, and the plunge from the warm 
August morning into the icy depths 
had shocked but not stunned his 
faculties. Hurriedly Alex grasped 
at the slimy projections of the 
rock and sought footing in the 
crevices. Projections and crevices 
seemed plenty enough so that it 
' appeared possible to climb out, and 
Alex worked and wrestled his way 
upward, bitterly regretting the cry 
he had uttered in his fall. Were 
} that suspected figure in the orchard 

an enemy, here was a poor place 

for a Green Mountain boy to be 

caught. i 

Progress over the slippery rug- 
gedness of rock was not rapid. One 
foot—two feet—three— Something 

rudely brushed Alex’s temple and 
splashed into the depths. Another 
pebble struck him sharply on the 
head. With a gasp of dismay Alex 
glanced upward. The stress of his 
progress could not be sufficient to 
dislodge débris from the crown of 
the well! 

In the weed-fringed circle above a 
ey human face appeared. It was a 
malevolent, swarthy face. Too quickly 
Alex recognized the outline. It was 
the Indian Pah-luk, a wandering, 
drunken, thieving nomad whose name 
for years had been anathema among 
the thrifty farmers of the region. 
Alex’s most vivid memory of him was 
the sudden emergence of Pah-luk from 
the Waldron cellar, where Alex’s father 
had surprised him in an unbidden visit 
to a barrel of well-fermented cider. 

A chill not of water gripped the 


stout heart of the lad in the well as he still wrestled desperately 
upward. If Pah-luk had recognized, or did recognize, the son 
of the heavy-handed, heavy-footed Elam Waldron, it would 
add nothing to that son’s nearly non-existent chance of life. 
The dropping of the pebbles Alex recognized as grim cat-and- 
mouse play. Most likely he would be permitted to emerge 
enough for the swift tomahawk stroke that would precede 
the easy harvest of a scalp for Pah-luk. But amid the bruising 
shower he still forged doggedly upward. Did fortune give 
him one hand-grip on the Indian, he vowed grimly, such 
trophy as Pah-luk might get should not be so cheaply won! 

But suddenly the falling of missiles ceased. Voices came 
indistinctly from above the well-margin. Alex redoubled his 
efforts. Whether the surcease boded good or ill, he meant to 
make the most of it. Then against the sky was silhouetted 
the head of a white man, and a moment later some suspended 
thing rattled past Alex’s head. 

“Catch hold of that!” came a voice. 

It was the withey stem of a grapevine which had sprawled 
about the ruins. Alex seized it, helped himself vigorously 
with his feet, and went scraping upward. As his head reached 
the well-crown he drew his knees sharply upward, caught his 
feet on a couple of projecting stones, and came out with a 
sort of frog-spring, falling on his feet in a semi-crouch, muscles 
tensed and ready for offense or defense. 

““A plucky young rooster, egad!” 

Alex blinked upward into the laughing, not unfriendly 
face of a tall young British officer, a lieutenant, had he known 
the insignia. Holding the grapevine was a more familiar 
figure, young Stephen Jarvis, son of Zadok Jarvis, a former 
neighbor of the Waldron family. The Jarvises had been 
Loyalists, and like many another Tory family, had disappeared 
into Canada many months since. Scowling in disappoint- 
ment in the background was the sinister figure of Pah-luk. 

“Tell me,” continued the lieutenant, jocosely, “are there 
more of you down there? Faith, we had wondered where the 
Rebel men folk might be, but scarce had thought to search 
the wells!” 

Alex flushed darkly despite his chill. “Mark the wells well 
indeed!” he flashed hotly. ‘Ere long you shall see rebel men 
folk enough and to spare, and shall welcome such shelter!” 

The officer laughed, but rather harshly. ‘‘Then tell me 
the whereabouts of those brave warriors, and we will even 
grant them the chance to make your boastful words good. 
Where be all your men folk?” he repeated sternly. 


LEX was silent. What fate had in store for him, he 
knew not, but it came to him that his mission would 
scarce be furthered by pertness of tongue. 

“Where are they?” again demanded the officer angrily. 

“‘T know not.” Which was the literal truth. 

The lieutenant scowled. He turned to the silent Tory. 

“Do you know this cocky young bantam?” 

Stephen Jarvis nodded slowly. He was a heavy-set, power- 
ful youth of some eighteen years. His face was impassive, and 
seemed of no striking character, yet not unintelligent. He 
eyed Alex noncomiittally. 

“IT do. He may tell the truth. ’Tis little likely the rebels 
would trust a child like this with knowledge of their plans.” 

Alex’s face flamed again and his fists hardened. But as the 
officer’s gaze left the young Loyalist’s face for his own, the 
lid of Stephen Jarvis’s eye dropped quickly, then lifted as 
rapidly without other change in his inexpressive countenance. 
Alex’s wrath mingled with astonishment, but he had wit 
enough to hold the hot words back. 

““Mayhap,” growled the British officer. “‘ Yet the very in- 
fants of this cursed country seem nurtured on powder and 
ball. One speaks of babes in arms—here the babes bear arms! 
I am minded to cast this young amphibian back in his hole, 
or to deliver him again to the Indian. Yet it may be well 
to let the Captain question him.” With a peremptory sign 
to follow he turned toward the road. 

Alex plodded soddenly after his captors, meditating battle 
or flight. The young officer had his brace of pistols and a 
sword, Stephen his long rifle. Pah-luk, with his bow and 
arrows, had slouched out of sight some moments before. 
It would be no great feat, thought Alex, to snatch up a cobble- 
stone, stun Stephen from behind, and to smite down the 
unwary officer before he could draw a weapon. And the 
urgency of his message to Stark justified whatever risk might 
be in the scheme. 

But Alex shook his head. Whatever man-handling might 
be in store for him—and the reputation of the invaders hinted 
no pleasant interview with the unknown captain, and though 
these were his enemies, yet they had saved him from a de- 
fenceless death and from lying scalpless in the bottom of that 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


forgotten well. He would not break the quasi-truce that 
existed. Better to play the innocent, ignorant country lout 
and trust to Heaven for early liberation. 

The detachment had paused at the crossroad. This ad- 
vance party was some sixty strong, mostly Germans, with a 
British officer in command. Alex gazed wide-eyed at his 
first ‘“‘Hessians.”” They were a hulking, sullen-looking lot, 
heavy-featured and unshaven, unhappy strangers in a strange 
land, impressed by force, most of them, to give their lives in a 
war that was neither of their making nor of their wish. At 
present they seemed doubly 
morose, being of the unhappiest 
of military mortals, dismounted 
cavalrymen fully equipped for the 
steeds they did not have. Only 
Alex’s prudence stopped him from 


laughter at their aspect. Their 
riding breeches were of thick 


leather, thrust into tremendous 
boots on which were fastened enor- 
mous spurs with which to urge 
back to the beleagured Burgoyne 
the ten thousand or more Vermont 
horses that general had ordered 
them to get, but the first sample 
of which, evidently, was yet to 
come their way. For weapons they 
bore short clumsy looking carbines 
and heavy sabers. Asa crowning 
touch to their military appearance 
were their oddly shaped hats each 
with a short thick feather; from 
the rear of these headpieces stiffly 
extended pig-tails of enormous 
bulk. 

The heavy, harassed looking 
captain interrogated Alex sharply, 
but to no purpose. Then he swung 
quickly on young Jarvis. 

“Cut me a stout rod, and bend 
it upon the back of this sullen 
dolt till the knowledge I perceive 
in his eye escapes from his lips!” 

With some deliberation Stephen 
attacked a willow thicket. 

“Here, you—”’ a flood of oaths 
poured from the captain. ‘Think 
you I know nothing of your ac- 
cursed shrubbery? A stout whip 
of that—”’ pointing to the slender 
limbs of a tough blue beech— 
“and, mark you, spare it not, or 
there be those who may give thee 
a lesson in the laying on of the 
lash, egad!”’ 


UT before the apparently dull 

knife of Stephen had finished 
the limbing of the rod, a redcoat 
messenger on a sweating horse 
drew up. After a moment’s 
hurried speech the captain spoke 
again to Stephen. 

“Tie the young rascal securely 
and throw him over the wall. 
We have little time to waste with 
his like.”” And he gave his com- 
mand the order to march. 

A couple of Hessians lingered to aid Stephen in securing 
Alex. They tied him hand and foot, carried him over the wall, 
and completed the task by forcing him into a sitting position, 
drawing up his knees, pulling his pinioned hands down over 
them, then thrusting a stout stick above his bent elbows and 
under his knees. The taller Hessian then tested the tightness 
of Alex’s bonds, addressed the captive in his own tongue in a 
tone that sounded most unflattering, and added a sound kick 
as a period to his remarks. The other, with a glance toward 
the disappearing column, drank deeply from a dark bottle, 
which he passed to his comrade, who emptied it and threw it 
down. Stephen, who had allowed the others the most of the 
work of securing Alex, set his gun-butt down on the bottle, 
apparently accidentally. Then, as the others climbed the 
wall, he kicked the larger pieces of the broken glass toward 
Alex, winked broadly at him, and hurried after the others. 

Alex was prudent enough to remain quiet until the last 
sound of the invaders had died away. Then he strove des- 
perately to reach the rude cutting instrument which the 
iriendly Tory had provided, but the stick effectually prevented. 
He could not even fall over on his side to grasp it, and the 
bonds of his feet were too high to scrape them on the broken 
edges of the glass. He could move about a good bit, but to 
no apparent purpose; in one place he was as firmly bound as 
another. Out of breath at length, he rested his muscles and 
strove to exercise his brain. 

The rough stonewall bordering the road was full of irregular 
crevices and openings. The rod which held him had been 
hacked from a nearby sapling, and was rough with projecting 
stubs of branches. By a painfully slow sidewise crab-motion 
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Alex at length worked the larger end of the stick into a narrow- 
ed vice-like crevice between the stones of the wall. When he 
reversed his direction the movement caught a hook-like limb- 
stub and held the stick while he wriggled inch-wise along its 
length. The task was no pleasant one, the knot that had 
caught in the wall was by no means the only rough projection 
on this stick. But at last the thing fell free, and only the 
bonds of his wrists and ankles held him. 

Before attempting fully to free himself he rose a moment 
to stretch his cramped limbs and look about. As he did so 
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Desperately Alex snatched at his wrist and closed the other hand on Pah-luk’s straining throat 


something whizzed past his head and smacked into the ground 
behind. Instinctively he threw himself aside, overbalarced, 
and fell, but not too soon to see Pah-luk, some rods up the 
road, fitting another arrow to his bow. 

Alex spent no more time in stretching exercises. He had 
fallen away from the bottle, and now rolled madly over and 
swung his pinioned wrists down on its jagged surface just as 
Pah-luk’s second arrow thudded into the ground at his side. 
Blood flowed from his wrists, but in a moment he had sawed 
the cords away, grasped the bottle, and struck at the bonds of 
his ankles. Pah-luk did not stop to shoot again. When Alex 
first had seen him he had been none too steady on his feet, 
and now it was quite evident that he had had considerable 
of some liquid similar to that in the Hessian’s bottle. Realiz- 
ing, no doubt, that his marksmanship was somewhat impaired, 
he dashed forward with tomahawk raised. Despite the fire- 
water, he made speed. 


HE bottle broke in Alex’s hand. The cords still held his 

ankles firm. Alex sat up on his bound feet. Pah-luk swung 
back for the blow. Alex, diving forward, threw all his force 
into a desperate handspring. As the arc of his body straight- 
ened his tied feet caught the astonished Indian full in the 
stomach. With a stricken grunt Pah-luk doubled like a 
jack-knife and fell headlong over Alex. The tomahawk flew 
somewhere beyond, but as Alex rolled over he saw the bright 
flash of Pah-luk’s knife. Desperately Alex snatched at his 
wrist and closed the other hand on Pah-luk’s straining throat. 
The heavier Indian struggled to rise, and dashed his free 
hand toward Alex’s face. Alex loosed the throat-grip; then 
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as his enemy’s body rose rolled on his back, jack-knifed his 
legs above, and launched his feet again savagely into Pah- 
luk’s abused mid-riff. Too much whisky and other indulgences 
had softened the Indian’s body-muscles. He exhaled gustily 
and fell back in a limp heap. Alex whirled over, snatched a 
stone from the wall, and crashed it down on Pah-luk’s head. 

The panting boy freed his feet with the Indian’s scalp-knife, 
and, rising, looked down on his unconscious foe. The glancing 
stone-wound on the warrior’s head, though it incapacitated 
him for the moment, was not a serious one. Thus far the boy 
had been in no battle, and the 
struggle just finished had been 
his first in which the issue had been 
deadly. Between Indian on the 
war-path, and settler, in those stern 
days, was little quarter on either 
side. But the helplessness of his 
victim stayed the hand of the 
young Continental. Yet as he 
turned away the sight of some- 
thing at Pah-luk’s belt caught his 
eye. Three tufts of hair—one long 
and nearly white, two of the silky 
fineness of early childhood. Into 
the face of the boy came a grimness 
that seemed to harden and age it 
yearsina moment. When, aninstant 
later, he leaped the wall, the war- 
cry of Pah-luk was forever stilled. 

There was need for hurry now. 
Half a mile distant, somewhat 
off the road the invaders had 
taken, lived a relative, John 
Rogers, who owned a fleet lean- 
limbed young horse. John Rogers’ 
home lay perilously near the route 
of the British, but Alex believed 
the chance of borrowing that horse 
justified a considerable risk. 


BRISK cross-country run to 

the house was uneventful. 
But no one wasat home. Alex ran 
to the barn. His cousin was a 
sturdy patriot, and if he found 
instead of his horse a note saying 
it had been borrowed by his young 
relative in the common cause he 
would scarce complain—more- 
over, thought Alex, if he did not 
take it the Hessians shortly would. 

But the barn likewise was 
empty. And from a stall window 
Alex viewed a most unwelcome 
sight. Up the road was marching 
a raiding party of six Hessians, 
and with them, as guide, probably, 
was Stephen Jarvis. Alex could 
hardly escape from the barn with- 
out coming within their view. He 
climbed up hastily and burrowed 
intoahaymow. They would prob- 
ably ransack the place for food and 
forage and animals, but would 
scarcely trouble themselves about 
so bulky a commodity as hay. 

Presently the raidcrs came into 
view again. Four turned to the 
house, while the others, with Stephen, came toward the barn. 
Stephen’s companions Alex recognized as the two who had 
bound him. They banged noisily about the barn, and though 
their angry gutturals were unintelligible to Alex they were 
evidently little pleased to find neither horseflesh to ride nor 
beef to eat. Stephen had stayed near the door, watching the 
proceedings with an uninterested air. The taller Hessian, 
coming angrily out of the horse-stalls, took out a flint and 
steel and placed tinder in the corner of the haymow. 

“Stop it!” ordered Stephen, peremptorily. 

The Hessian snarled and sent a shower of sparks into the 
tinder. Stephen sprang, and flint and steel flew out a paneless 
window, while the soldier leaped up, rubbing a wrist bruised 
by Stephen’s heavy boot. With a curse he leaped at the boy. 
Stephen sprang back. He made no effort to use his gun; 
instead he swung up a handy wagon-stake. It was a formi- 
dable weapon in his determined hands, but as it whirled back it 
struck against a projecting timber and flew harmlessly from 
his grasp. The next minute Hessian and loyalist were a 
thrashing heap on the floor. The second soldier appeared 
from an empty corn-crib, seized the stake, and stood by to 
terminate the conflict. 

But as the heap on the floor seemed to come to a momentary 
pause, the second Hessian tumbled headlong upon it. As an 
abstract thing, Alex Waldron rated a Tory as considerably 
worse than an Indian. But this Tory had done him notable 
service that day. Also, with the battle below ending as it 
tended, not many moments would pass ere that haymow would 
be much too hot to hold him. So at the strategic moment he 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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HAVE already written a story about scouting for 
buffalo. This story will be about scouting for 
enemies. The same hunting party of 20,000 
Siouxs were camped on Niobrara river (Minia 
tanka wakpala)—means big water creek. After they 
have all the buffalo meats to dry for winter supplies. 

Then a report came from a deer hunter, saying that he 
thought he saw some smoke a way in the distance and he 
noticed the deer were moving pretty fast from the direction of 
where he thought some one was making fire. 

So that night the Chiefs and warriors held a counsel and 
selected three men to go and find out and all about the fire. 
And the same time an order was given out that no one will 
make a big fire. Every one must keep very quiet and keep all 
the ponies nearby. Although no other tribes ever dared to 
attack the Sioux camp, but they would steal the horses from 
the Siouxs. The Crows, Utes, Pawnees and black feet Indians 
were great ones to steal horses from Siouxs. That is why they 
ordered to keep the horses close by. 

At this time they would not build a fire with buffalo chips 
when they send out the scout because if there is such fire that 
deer hunter saw the Siouxs must be very careful because the 
enemies might send out some scouts too. So they selected 
these three men to go during the night, they would go on foot. 
Most of the scouts always go on foot so that they could easily 
hide in case they run into enemies. And I remember how my 
father prepared during the night, and of course all the others 
did the same. 

That night hardly any body went to sleep some even stayed 
up with their horses and they had some young men stay around 
the camp and watch all night. Next day about noon the three 
scouts came in and reported that there was some Pawnees 
came there on hunting party. So right away every body got 
ready to go on war path even some women went along but 
these women wore no red cross caps on their heads but they 
were intended to be as good as red cross nurses are now. 

The chiefs, they are the ones that will be in front, to fight 
and get their own credits. 

We honor the chiefs because they do the fighting and get 
what really belongs tothem. When a chief has a yellow streak 
about him he loses his honor. The chief draw no salary. 

Well—so they went on the war path. My grand father did 
not go so him and I went out to get some more buffalo meat. 
I rode his extra horse for him and he rode his best pony. We 
did not go very far when we saw ever so many buffalo running 
towards us. We knew right away that they were scared by 
the war party. Tho my grand father was ready to chase them, 
we were hiding behind a little hill when the herd ran by us he 
started to chase them and I took my time to ride behind him. 
When I rode up a little hill there I saw he had killed one already. 


T WAS a nice Summer day. He started to butcher the 
buffalo and I sat and watch him how he cut the meat. 
When he opend in side, he cut out the ‘kidney and handed it 
to me and I just enjoyed eating the raw kidney. Some time I 
will explain why we eat such things in raw state and you can 
compare it with what white people eats and drinks to day, 
there will be a whole lot to think about, if you want to know. 
Well, any way my grand dad loaded up on two ponies so 
that we brought the whole beef home. 

My mother and grandmother started to barbecue the ribs of 
the buffalo, and just about when we were through eating we 
heard a gun report. That made every body jump up and look 
towards where the noise came from. First thing I saw was 
a bunch of men on horse back riding up the hill and coming 
straight to the camp and I saw right away that some of them 
carried scalps tied to a long stick held up, in the air, and as 
each one rode into the camp they went around the camp and 
called out what they have done in the fighting and their 
relations began to sing and praise them. My father Chief 
Standing Bear the first had two other men with him, He 


rode his sorrel horse slowly and these two men rode one on 
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Scouting For Enemies 


By Chief Standing Bear 
Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


each side to guide him home because he was wounded and lost 
so much blood. 

He said he only killed seven (7) pawnees. Oh, gee that time 
I really wished that I was big enough to go on the war path so 
that I would be wounded or get killed. They killed about 
(300) pawnees and captured some women and boys After- 
ward in 1879 when I went to Carlisle school, I met one of those 
captured boys at school. Poor boy he was wounded when they 
captured him. The Sioux kept the prisoners for about three 
days and gave them clothes and horses and sent them home. 
After that they had a big victory dance and had those scalps 
in the dance holding them up in the air like you would hold 
your flag or helmets captured in this past war. They wore 
everything they used in the battle. 

You would have seen a great sight if you had been there. 
Beautiful war horses with their tails tied up, some even painted 
them and decorated them with feathers, war bonnets, lances, 
shields, war clubs, bow and arrows and blankets and those who 
were wounded in this battle marked on their bodies where they 
were wounded. These dances they have great many horses, 
blankets, and lots of other things which they exchange in 
giving away to each other and those dancers were rea] honest 














Sorrel Horse slept in the snow 


(injun) doings, each man showing themselves just where they 
belong no scheme, no under hand work. 

In these big dances some girls fall in love with the heroes, as 
to-day the girls fall in love for uniform, not knowing what is in 
side of the uniform or fall for automobiles not knowing what 
kind of a man owns the machines. Those days when an Indian 
girl fell in love with a man she knows and everybody else 
that he is a real guy. 

But the Indian girls now can fall in love like white girls do, 
because they are civilized. 


Well, to finish the story about the scouts they got their 





Most of the scouts go on foot so they can hide easily from enemies 
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credits and are now entitled to wear a small eagle 
feather on the back of his head, each time he scouts he 
added one more so in dancing when we saw a man wore 
a bunch of those feathers we knew that he was a great 
scout. 

Out doors is where you belong if you want to be scout 
too much cloths is not good for you. We have too many things 
to think about at present time, for our comforts more in- 
ventions of machinery makes us weak in health the more we 
try to get away from nature with machinery the poorer we 
are in health. We the Indians have had simple ways of living, 
and we have the health. You know boys and girls when you 
have your health you are always happy and contented. 
With all your money and conveniences you cannot be contented 
unless you have your health. 


OU would find very few Sioux Indians in our reservation, 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota, that are lame, because we lived 
and believed in nature. When any Indians broke their leg they 
would not cut if off. We believed that nature would cure. 
We did not believe in blood poison either. Now boys and 
girls this is some thing to think about. When you are hurt do 
not be afraid that blood poison will set inon you. And if you 
happen to get hurt and that you have to lay up, when you are 
about getting healed up try to move your muscles where you 
got hurt, in this way you will heal up right so that you will not 
be crippled. Do not lay in bed and get well the way you lay 
in bed or you might have a stiff leg or bent leg or arms. It will 
hurt to try but the result would be a benefit for your health and 
then you will be able to continue with your work as a scout. 
By finishing this story I will tell you what a noted Sioux 
Scout did, his name is (Sorrel Horse) this man died about ten 
years ago, at Rosebud Reservation, South Dakota. 

In 1878 the Rosebud Agency was established at that time 
the U. S. Mail was carried by a white man from Block Post 
Missouri river to where Rosebud Agency is now, and it was 
about fifty miles away and there was no houses on the way 
except one which they called half way house. The owner of 
the house was a white man that married into the Sioux tribe. 
We used to call him tal! white man because he was a such 
tall. . 

Well, that year we had one of our hard winters. The mail 
carrier gave up the job of taking the mail from Rosebud to 
Black Post. And the Agent of that Agency was so anxious to 
get some one to take the mail. The snow on the ground about 
three feet on level land, that means where there was a creek or 
valley it would fill up with the snow, that makes these places 
some where from six to eight feet deep, that is why that this 
white man cant very well take the mail with his team, because 
he could not cross those deep places nor any horses could not. 

So the Agent called on (Sorrel Horse). If he could take the 
mail any way he possibly could. So Sorrel Horse said he 
would take the mail if they pay him well. So they pay him so 
much that I do not know. He said if the mail is not so much 
that he would take the trip. The Agent told him that it is only 
a few letters to our grand father at Washington that means the 
President of U. S. 

So Sorrel Horse took the mail bag upon. his shoulders and 
started away late in the afternoon, he came back with the 
other mail from Black Post in five days. He done it on foot. 
Nobody knows how he done it, how he spent his nights and 
how about his meals. He slept in the snow when he was tired, 
and he carried some (Wa sna) which means hash. The hash 
was made of dried meat and we got the grease out of bones, 
they chopped the bones into small pieces and boiled them. 
All the grease came on top then they scupped this out and 
roasted the dry meat and then pounded it, then mixed with 
grease and that keeps a long time. This hash the Indians can 
eat at any time, without anything else, and he is satisfied. 
This was all the provisions that Sorrel Horse carried with him, 
so that he did not have to build up fire and cook. And that 
was his last trip through the snow. And he was a real scout. 
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Tuleko Goes Scalping 


Silent Scot’s Indian Companion Takes the Warpath in Defense of His Friends 


T WAS a long march home from King’s 
Mountain, and a one, because of 
wounded men to be helped or to be carried by 
their comrades. There was no modern 

well-equipped ambulance corps, nor were there 
nurses or surgeons in the overhill army. On the 
trampled, reddened slope of King’s Mountain the mortally 
wounded lay waiting the coming of death and the night. The 
living, who were able to march, had to make off with what 
speed they could, lest Tarleton should appear with British 
reserves and turn their victory into defeat. They must hasten, 
content with their immediate laurels—they had rid the Border 
of its Wolf. How much more they had done could not be 
apparent to them so soon. The next few months would show 
that Ferguson’s death had robbed the British of their chief 
weapon in the Back Coun- 


slow 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


Illustrated by Sidney Reisenberg 


make no doubt we two can go as quiet as one,” Andy suggested. 

“Then I take it as settled.”” Sevier looked relieved. 

“‘Well—in a way, Jack. But I’m warnin’ ye that if he 
spots us an’ tries to kill us, as he did afore, I’ll not be the one 
to be worryin’ about accidents befallin’ him! He’s safe so 
long as he plays no tricks.” 

“That satisfies me,” Sevier said, heartily. He gave no more 
thought to Andy and Tuleko. He had confidence that they 
would perform whatever they undertook. 








try. In fact, it broke the 
Tory spirit. The gallant 
and dramatic adventure 
of the. overhill men was 
soon followed by the 
victory of another fron- 
tiersman, Danie! Morgan, 
at the Cowpens. Mean- 
while, Nathanael Greene 
succeeded Gates in com- 
mand of the Southern 
Army. His strategy com- 
pelled Cornwallis to divide 
his forces and, though the 
British were to win the 
next heat, the Battle of 
Guilford Court House, 
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and the lower one a similar picture of 
“ Mr. Possum” by Winston Thomas, 
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Greene would make them 
pay so heavily for their 
success that Tarleton later called it “the pledge of ultimate 
defeat.” Three days afterwards Cornwallis would be retreat- 
ing toward Wilmington. In a sense, then, King’s Mountain 
was the pivot of the war’s revolving stage which swung the 
British from their succession of victories toward the surrender 
at Yorktown. 

Little they guessed of all this, those weary but dauntless 
mountain men, riding and tramping homeward through the 
dropping dusk, with ears alert for the foe’s bugle in the woods 
behind them. No doubt they promised themselves a good rest 
at home, now that the Wolf could no longer harry them; good 
hunting, fair days and safe in the cornfields, leisurely twilights 
by the cabin’s open fire. 

Hunting was the subject which Silent Scot and the Runner 
on the Wind were discussing, when Nolichucky Jack signaled 
them to him. 

“Boys,” he said, “there’s such a rage gnawing this crowd 
against Jimmy, since they found out he was giving information 
to Ferguson, that I’m doubtful of saving his neck.” 

Andy nodded solemnly. He was thinking of the terrible 
scene at Bickerstaff Meadows, a few miles behind where now 
nine corpses dangled from the trees. Those men had been no 
worse traitors than Jimmy Breed, but they had not been 
fortunate, like him, in belonging to Sevier’s company. 

“T’ve told him to slip off home when we camp,” Sevier went 
on. “The others will feel less bloodthirsty to-morrow. But 
I think it best he shouldn’t get off alone. There seems little 
doubt that he stole the Admiral’s gold, and I don’t want him 
to dig it up, wherever he’s hidden it, and ride away with it. 
I count on making him give it back. I want him followed, but 
I don’t want him to know it.” 

“Tuleko can do it. He’s a shade better than me at that,” 
said Andy. 

“H’m,” said Sevier in a long-drawn meditative way. ‘But 
I really want Jimmy to get home safe, Andy. The question is, 
if Tuleko follows him, will he?” 

“T see what you mean, Jack,”’ Andy’s eyes twinkled. Then 
he spoke gravely in Delaware to the Runner. Tuleko, his face 
impassive, answered him briefly. Presently Andy gave Sevier 
the gist of Tuleko’s reply as he had understood it. Andy knew 
that in situations of this sort, what Tuleko did not say was 
most likely to be the thing he meant. 

“Ye understand, Jack, that what would happen to Jimmy 
would be an accident. Tuleko couldn’t help it, ye see, if an 
accident happened to Jimmy. An’ ’tis my conveection, Jack, 
that the accident would happen.” 

“No, I can’t have that. Jimmy is no good, of course; but, 
as you go along through life, Andy, you'll find plenty of men 
made of poor stuff—no backbone, no honor, no loyalty, no 
real affections, and sick for money. They’ll puzzle you, as 
they puzzle me. And you'll see, too, that it’s better to treat 
them with the charity they need. Better save your bullet for 
an animal you can at least use for meat!” 

‘If I go wi’ Tuleko, there won’t be any accidents. An’ I 
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HE two scouts held a rapid consul- 


Tennessee river. More than one bad white man 
from Watauga had thrownin his. lot with Chief 
Dragging Canoe and his band. 

Tuleko and Andy slipped away about six hours 
ahead of Jimmy, who remained with Sevier that 
night and rode off in the first streak of dawn. When 
they reached the dug-out in another early morning they had 
plenty of light and time in which to make a thorough search. 

“Breed take gol’ Watauga,” the Runner grunted after a 
fruitless half hour. Andy nodded. The search had been 
chiefly a matter of form, with him. Andy was banking on the 
‘skunk. He confided his theory to Tuleko. 

“Tf Rob Roy found the gold—an’ I’m not doubtin’ they 
did—they said never a word of it. An’ there’s no guessin’ 
what they’ve done wi’ it!” 

Tuleko grinned. He said he had promised to make each 
twin a bow, and arrows tipped with red feathers, as soon as he 
reached home. He believed he could wring the desired 
information from them by threatening to give the bows and 
arrows to the twins of LaRoche’s second son, whom Rob Roy 
did not like mainly because they were twins, having a sense 
of injury in not being the only twins. Andy agreed that it was 
a good idea. In some way, the truth had to be forced out of 
those small secretive and bellicose urchins. The two scouts 
watched from Old Tom’s roof—a vantage point from which 
they could see down the eastern valley for miles—until 
Jimmy came into view far below and took the turn toward 
this pass. Assured now of his intent to return to Watauga, 
they mounted again and dashed along the trail westward, so 
as to be well out of his sight and hearing when he reached 
the dug-out. 


N WATAUGA they found a great stir—men on horseback 
with as many children as they could carry; wagons rumbling 

in, carrying women, old men, and children, from the outlying 
bounds of the colony, and hastening back for other families 
under armed convoy. The news which greeted them was so 
tragic that it almost put Jimmy Breed and the gold out of 
their minds entirely. The dread Chickamaugans were on the 
warpath, led by the most fiendish and relentless paleface 
hater of his time, Chief Dragging Canoe. He it was who had 
resisted from the first every sale of land made by the Indians 
west of the Appalachians to white men; and, failing to balk 
the transfer, had turned on the pioneer purchasers with 
somber brow and uplifted arm and had prophesied to them 
that they would find their western home a “dark and bloody 
ground.” He had done his best to fulfill his own prophecy. 
He made peace treaties only when so badly beaten that his 
braves compelled him to do so under threat of deposing 
him; and he kept those treaties only until he had traded for 
enough rifles, tomahawks, powder and lead to arm his band, 
augmented by the recruits he had won among the Cherokees 
and the white bandits and criminals from the settlements. 
He was a_ powerful 





tation. Tuleko suggested that they * 
decamp at once, before Jimmy got ; 
started, and take the trail by Old Tom’s 
dug-out. He said that Jimmy Breed 
would certainly go by that short trail if 
he were really going home to Watauga. 
Furthermore it was possible that 
Jimmy had hidden the gold somewhere 
clse in the dug-out or near it instead of 
taking it home. In that case he might 
dig it up and flee with it to some of his 
old Tory friends on the east side of 
the mountains. Andy admitted that 
was possible, though he thought it more 
likely that the gold was buried some- 
where on Sevier’s land, probably under 
the floor of Jimmy’s own cabin. 

“‘T wonder now why nobody’s been lookin’ there for it,” he 
said, wrinkling his brow. It did seem strange that, when 
several Wataugans now believed that Jimmy had stolen the 
money, no one had searched the cabin. Then suddenly he 
remembered. 

“‘The skunk!” he chortled. ‘‘The bonnie beastie! He’s the 
watchdog for Old Shark’s gold! An’ Rob Roy! Oh, ay! I 
make no doubt Rob Roy’s found the gold if ’twas in the 
cabin. For they’d ransack it from sod to roof. There’s a 
power o’ energy in Rob Roy. That’s the answer, I'll be 
bound—you skunk. The bonnie stinkin’ beastie!” he wound 
up lovingly. 

Andy had another thought in wanting to reach the Noli- 
chucky ahead of Jimmy. Mrs. Sevier might be alone except 
for the younger children. He would not put it beyond a 
low scoundrel like Jimmy to terrorize her and rob Sevier’s 
house and then ride off on the beautiful racer, Starlight, 
perhaps to join the Chickamaugans in the caves along the 








ae medicine man as well as 
a shrewd-and daring 
warrior and leader, a seer, 
a prophet, a sorcerer, a 
tremendous _ personality 
among all the tribes by 
the “Western Waters,” 
who followed and feared 
him as something un- 
canny, supernatural—a 
human dynamo driven by 
a ceaseless malevolence. 
A white trader, who 
lived mostly in the 
Chickamaugan towns, 
and whose half-breed son 
Sevier had saved from 
hanging, had smuggled a warning into Wautauga, thus 
giving the settlers a few hours or perhaps a day—according 
to the amount of ceremonial the Indians would go through 
before starting—in which to rush their families into the fort. 
His note said that only that morning Dragging Canoe had 
come to his house and stopped him in his preparations for a 
trip into Watauga to buy goods, saying that the Indians 
doubted his good faith and would not allow him to leave; if 
he started, men would be sent “to follow him but not to 
bring him back!” Dragging Canoe had painted his face with 
black to deliver this message. ‘And now,” said the trader’s 
note, “every young fellow’s face in the Indian towns is 
painted black.” Black was the war paint. The red warriors 
would not wipe it from their faces until they had killed. 
Andy also had news to tell; and, what with telling it and 
learning the plan of defense, it was some time before he and 
Tuleko could ride on to the MacPhail and Sevier homesteads 
on the Nolichucky. He found his father and brothers making 
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all haste in dragging out their more valuable belongings and 
piling them into the wagon, where his mother already sat 
holding the reins. She cried out sharply with joy when she 
saw her oldest son come safely from battle. 

“‘Where’s Rob Roy?” Andy asked, not seeing them. 

“Over at Sevier’s,’” he was told. One of the older boys was 
about to fetch them. ‘ . 

“We'll do that,” Andy said. ‘ Ye should start for the fort. 
Tuleko an’ me, we’ll bring Rob Roy in wi’ Sevier’s wife an’ 
bairns.” 

The loading and start were accomplished more quickly with 
the two scouts’ help; but it was sundown before Andy and 
Tuleko turned their horses’ heads toward Nolichucky Jack’s. 

“Tak’ care o’ yersel’, my laddie,” his mother called after 
him, as Duncan started the team. 

““Oh, ay,”’ he answered cheerily. He was glad to hear from 
Duncan that a messenger had been sent to meet the returning 
conquerors in the mountains. Sevier and his hardiest men 
would ride like mad. They might be looked for any time now. 


[ WAS characteristic of these settlers that they made their 

preparations for safety swiftly and quietly, without panic. 
None knew the horror of the menace hanging over them better 
than they. ‘The fear of Indian raids was a cloud that shadowed 
the frontier home continually. Even now, as Andy knew, red 
warriors might be lying in ambush about them, watching the 
wagon start on its way. At any moment they might burst 
from the woods, murder his whole family and fire the cabin. 
It was a question whether he and Tuleko would reach Sevier’s 
place at all; and, if they did, they might find there indescrib- 
able scenes of horror. The Wataugan settlers, familiar with 
the Indian mind, were putting their hope in the red man’s 
leisurely and ceremonial way of taking the war-path. There 
were certain rites which the warriors must perform. There 
were fasts, prayers and purifications, in the sacred house of 
the war council. These generally lasted three days and 
nights. During that time the warriors held no converse with 
their families. The women’s part was to stand outside the 
door from sunset to dawn, chanting. There would be speeches 
in which one by one the old men would recount the glorious 
past of the Red Man, before the palefaces came to build 
homes and drive away the wild game which was the Indian’s 
food. The great war belt of colored wampum would be passed 
from hand to hand, each warrior, as he touched it, rising and 
singing the war song. And there would be a thundering, 
hissing outburst of the demoniacal oratory of Dragging Canoe. 
How an of this had already taken place before the trader 
could send out his messenger, the Wataugans did not know. 
But the fact that sunset was already painting the valley with 
shadows gave them hope that the attack would not come until 
the next day. They knew that Indians did not often attack 
at night. The favorite hour was dawn. The warriors gener 
ally gathered in the woods during the night, as nearly as 
possible surrounding the settlement without giving a hint of 
their presence, and then rushed, yelling, upon it in the first 
light. Since no Indians had yet been seen there was a chance 
that all the women and children would be safe in the fort 
before the raid began. But, if spies had been watching to-day 
and had reported to Dragging Canoe that the Wataugans 
were making ready to protect themselves, the attack would 
come that night-—perhaps within the hour, perhaps within 
ten minutes! Not only were Sevier’s wife and children 
in peril, Andy realized, keenly anxious, as he rode at top 
speed, but ‘“‘our wee Rob Roy, too.” 

Bonnie Kate, as all the frontier folk lovingly called Sevier’s 
beautiful wife, was as hearty and smiling in her welcome of Andy 
and Tuleko as if they were her guests at another barbecue. 

“What of Jack and the boy?” she asked quickly. If she 
feared that harm had befallen her 
husband or her stepson at King’s 
Mountain no trace of anxiety showed 
on her face. Bonnie ;Kate would 
challenge peril, grief or death with 





the same brave smile. 
*Comin’ along safe an’ 

sound,” Andy answered. 

‘Where's Rob Roy?”’ 


Lucky it was for all Watauga that the 
two Indian scouts saw two small boys 
apparently playing and digging in 
the sand at the stream’s edge 


“With the children in the kitchen. 
starting.” 

But Roy Roy was not in the kitchen when Tuleko went to 
call the children and tell them that Mrs. Sevier was ready to 
go. They had taken a bucket ana gone down to the river, 
said the Sevier children. 

“We told them not to. But you know Rob Roy!’ 

At that moment there was a sound of hoofs in the clearing. 
Jimmy Breed dashed through the dusk to his cabin. 

In another moment a spark of light showed through his 
window. 

“You go on at once, Mrs. Sevier,” said Andy. ‘‘Tuleko an’ 
me, we'll bring Rob Roy—an’ Jimmy. Ye've got two lads 
there wi’ rifles. An’ we'll catch up wi’ ye.”’ Andy did not 
want Jimmy to go with the wagon as a guard, knowing what 
he did about him. The team, heads down, made for the road 
at a gallop. Andy rushed into the clearing after Tuleko, who 
was already on the search for the twins. 

The twins had heard Tuleko calling them. They also now 
heard Andy. But they were much too busy to answer. In 
fact, they had no breath to spare with which to give a ‘‘good- 
evening”? to their brother. They were panting hard, with 
their tongues between their teeth, as they dug and scraped in 
the river sand for the hidden gold. It was the most natural 
thing in the world for them to be doing. They had seen Mrs. 
Sevier pack into the wagon all her most valued possessions, 
leaving behind only what seemed worthless by comparison. 
Being born Scots, and sons of poor Scots too, they knew that 
gold was valuable. Furthermore they knew how Old One Eye 
felt about that particular gold. In silence, with blank faces, 
they had listened while all Watauga talked of it and lamented 
its loss. Oh no! Rob Roy would not depart for the fort 
leaving their gold in the bottom of a barbecue pit by the 
Nolichucky. ‘Nay, Laddie!” 


We're just about 


’ 


T WAS good luck for Sevier and for all Watauga that Rob 
Roy struggled with mother earth for the gold on the river 
shore as the twilight shadows fell. Because they appeared to 
be two little boys playing at mud pies or something of the 
sort—two happy little boys whose parents left them out at 
play because they feared no danger for them. Two of Drag- 
ging Canoe’s scouts arrived in the brush fringe of the forest on 
the opposite shore about the time when the wagon drove off. 
Seeing the wagon go, they suspected that the Wataugans 
knew of the planned raid. But when they saw the twins ap- 
parently playing in the sand by themselves their suspicions 
vanished. Instead of racing back to give information to 
their chief, who was marching up with his braves from the 
Tennessee, they lay behind some bushes and watched. 
The red-skinned army would be along at about the hour 
of moonrise. It was Dragging Canoe’s intention to lie in 
the woods overnight and, at dawn, rush upon the settle- 
ment. First he would destroy the Sevier household; for, 
quite rightly, he considered John Sevier the strongest white 
man in Tennessee, and therefore the most dangerous foe 
of the red men. He admired Sevier as much as he hated 
him. Therefore he meant to save two of Sevier’s younger 
sons and bring them up among the 
Chickamaugans so that their strong and 
brave blood might mingle with that of 
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the tribe. He had also given orders that Silent Scot and the 
Runner on the Wind were not to be killed nor scalped, but to 
be captured alive and, if possible, unhurt. He intended to 
adopt them as his sons in the place of his own two brave boys 
who had been killed in a previous war. He had not decided 
which one he would choose to be chief after his death, but 
rather inclined toward Andy. He meant to kill the rest of the 
MacPhail family, including the twins, and to burn every 
homestead in Watauga. 

Unaware of the honors prepared for him as a red chieftain, 
Andy was running about calling Rob Roy through the forest 
fringe. He saw Tuleko hovering at Jimmy Breed’s door and 
ran softly up to him. Together the two scouts looked in for a 
moment at Jimmy Breed on the floor poking into a gaping hole 
under the boards by the light of a flickering candle. Then 
they saw him spring up and heard him cursing. He turned 
and saw them. At that moment Rob Roy, who had been 
struggling up the bank with their kettle of gold, appeared 
over the edge and came staggering and panting across the 
strip of clearing. 

“What have ye got there?’”’ Andy shouted. At sight of 
them, Tuleko had darted to meet them: and now he answered: 

“Tom gold.” 

Jimmy rushed past Andy, swearing, and grabbed the bucket, 
knocking the twins aside for a moment. Only for a moment! 
The next instant Rob Roy recovered their balance and leaped 
at the bucket, seizing it firmly wherever they could grasp the 
rim. Jimmy swung off and raised his rifle, meanwhile whirling 
out of Tuleko’s reach. 

“Call off them brats or I'll shoot one of ’e,’”’ he yelled to 
Andy who was close on them now. ‘You touch me,” he added 
furiously to Tuleko who was crouching for a spring, ‘an’ I'll 
kill ’em both.” 

Jimmy had his rifle trained on the twins who were now 
sitting on the bucket where he had dropped it to bring his 
gun into play. Rob sat on the gold, and Roy on top of Rob. 

“Come here, Rob Roy,” Andy called. He had his gun, 
but he knew that before he could aim at Jimmy, the latter 
would shoot. ‘Take care, Tuleko,” he warned, fearing that 
the Runner might take chances on a leap to spoil Breed’s aim. 

“Don’t move, you Indian!” Jimmy hissed at Tuleko. 

“Come here, Rob Roy,” Andy repeated. 

Na’, na’,”’ said Rob Roy, and did not budge. 

Now time was pressing for Jimmy Breed, because he knew 
that Sevier and his men were not so far behind him. He had 
to get the gold and make off before they arrived. So, still 
pointing his rifle at the twins, he darted at them and threw 
them off the bucket. Before Andy could fire, he had the bucket 
in his hand and little Roy tucked under his arm. He backed 
off toward his horse, Sevier’s beautiful racer, Starlight, and 
shouted, 

“Shoot! an’ kill your own brother!” 

N ANOTHER moment he had dashed into the 

forest. 

“You stay. Take care Rob. 
and sped after Starlight. 


I go,” Tuleko cried to Andy 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Indian scouts hidden on the opposite bank did not 


know what to make of this scene; but they felt sure that. 


white men would not quarrel if they knew that an Indian 
raid was imminent. 

“They know nothing,” one muttered. 

“It is true,” said another, “they know nothing. At 


ds 


iwn we will surprise them all.” 

“Still if the man who has the child on his horse rides too far he 
may come on some of our warriors. 
And if he should escape from them 
and return to give the alarm—?” 

The hint was enough. Two braves 
immediately started off in the direc- 
tion which Jimmy was taking, in- 
tending to cross at the ford two miles 
down and kill Jimmy Breed. The 
others watched Andy carry Rob into 
the house. 

Tuleko also was making for the 
ford. He knew every inch of the 
country for miles and, therefore, he 
knew just where Starlight could 
travel and where he couldn’t. Be- 
sides he had already guessed Jimmy’s 
intention; because he had seen other 
Wataugan bad men light out for the 
Chickamaugan towns. So instead of 
trying to follow Jimmy directly 
along the trail that ran through the 
woods some yards back from the 
bank, he made a short cut down to 
the stream’s edge and raced along 
the sand under cover of the dusk and 
the overhanging brush. He was 
certain that Jimmy would attempt 
to cross at the ford and take the 
trader’s trail on the other shore for 
the cave towns of Dragging Canoe, 
the last refuge of the white robbers 
and assassins whom honest Watau- 
gans hounded from the settlement. 

Sinuous and silent as a serpent 
curving swiftly through grass, Tu- 
icko wound along the brush-hung 
shore to the ford. Here the trail 
from the bank dipped down sharply 
between clumps of laurel. Tuleko 
crouched under a bush in an inky 
patch of shadow. He put his rifle 
aside and drew his knife. The 
rifle would be of no use to him in his 
assault on Jimmy, riding at Star- 
light’s full speed with little Roy in 
his arms. He would have to leap 
upon the horse and run his blade 
through Jimmy’s throat. He had 
no doubt of being able to doit. He 
had often leaped to the bare back 
of Ahyuni. In fact, that was about 
the only way to catch Ahyuni, who 
always started, head down, full 
tilt, round the paddock as soon as 
he glimpsed the halter. For Tuleko 
it would be no trick at all to land 
on Starlight, with saddle, bridle, 
and rider to grasp hold of as he 
jumped. And he would have 
Jimmy at his mercy because he 
would take him utterly by surprise 
—and Jimmy’s wits were very slow 
in getting to work after a surprise. 


RESENTLY, as he crouched there waiting, Tuleko himself 

hada surprise; but fortunately /is wits were not slow in get- 
ting towork. He heard two voices at the other side of the nar- 
row stream. The few words he caught were in Cherokee, and 
he guessed at once that the speakers were Dragging Canoe’s 
scouts because he knew that there were a number of Cherokees 
among the Chickamaugans. Dragging Canoe, himself, had 
been a Cherokee chief in the days of his semi-respectability, 
some years before. Tuleko had acquired a good working 
knowledge of the Cherokee tongue during some years of as- 
sociation with the Cherokees, who frequently visited Watauga 
in seasons of peace. Piecing together what he heard with his 
knowledge of an Indian scout’s methods, he was convinced 
that the two Indians were, like himself, waiting for Jimmy 
3reed. While he was willing enough that they should kill 
Jimmy and save him the trouble, he realized that the case of 
little Roy forbade him to “take things so easy!” He could 
not let the Indians g2t Roy. He was casting about in his 
mind for a plan when he saw one Indian crossing. At once 
he divined that they had decided to let Jimmy reach the middle 
of the stream and then attack him from the front and the rear 
at the same time. He crouched lower in the blackness of the 
shadows. 

On came the Chickamaugan scout, taking no special care 
to move noiselessly, as the last thing in the world he suspected 
Was the presence of a. oe in the dark brush of the shore ahead 
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of him. He reached the sand and immediately selected the 
best hiding-place—the one occupied by Tuleko! 


HAND closed his lips as a knife went through his heart, 

and, in that black density of laurel shades, he died without 
asound. Tuleko lowered his victim’s body silently to the sod. 
A moment later he heard the thudding of Starlight’s hoofs. 
The Runner guessed that the Indian scout would not fire 





With a final plunge Starlight bolted across the ford. There was a blaze and a bang as the Indian fired at 
the oncoming rider—and missed 


in the darkness from the opposite shore for fear of killing or 
injuring the horse, which would be a valuable addition to the 
Chickamaugan “cavalry.” He would rush in and shoot at 
close range as soon as Tuleko—whom he would suppose to be 
his Indian friend—stopped Jimmy’s race. He would not care 
whether his shot killed or injured little Roy. Therefore to save 
Roy had become the main feature of this dangerous business, 
to Tuleko. He resolved to make the one effort of wresting 
Roy away from Jimmy and then let the yellow traitor ride 
on upon the muzzle of the Cherokee’s rifle. Afterwards—? 
well, he had already attended to the other Indian. He could 
probably take care of this one! The Runner was no Quaker 
this night. He was what, after all, he had been born to 
be, namely the savage son of a savage race, a Delaware 
brave at war. And, since in battle the Indian warriors 
always first protected their women and children, in caring 
first for little Roy, Tuleko was showing himself a worthy son 
of his people. 

It was very dark on the steep bank slope, and Jimmy Breed 
slowed his mount in the descent. Then, not suspecting any 
danger, he stopped at the edge of the river to let Starlight 
drink. Creeping noiselessly alongside, Tuleko. noted that 
Roy was tied now by the halter round Jimmy’s waist. The 
bucket had disappeared. He guessed that the gold was in 
the saddle bags. 


The Runner sprang. He knocked the rifle from under 
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Jimmy’s arm into the stream, and seized his wrist so that he 
could not draw his knife. While Starlight plunged madly, he 
slashed the halter and pulled little Roy off the horse. Then 
he sprang back. After one more plunge and rear Starlight 
bolted across the ford. 

Tuleko darted back into the shadows and put Roy down 
on the ground, ordering him not to speak nor move. True 
to his MacPhail blood and his frontier training this small 
half of the Scalpin’ Scot had not 
uttered a sound although he had 
instantly recognized his dear Tuleko. 
Hali-screened, just in front of the 
child, the Runner watched what 
happened on the opposite - shore. 
There was a blaze and a bang as the 
Indian fired at the oncoming rider— 
and missed. Starlight and Jimmy 
dashed into the woods, with Old 
Tom’s gold still in the saddle-bags. 
Tuleko, inwardly cursing the Indian 
for not having finished Jimmy Breed, 
waited. If he kept still, the Indian 
would certainly come over to see 
what was the matter with his brother 
scout. Presently the Chickamaugan 
crossed. He called in low tones: 

“Where are you, Black Feather?” 

Tuleko grunted. He could have 
replied in Cherokee but did not risk 
it because he feared that the Chicka- 
maugan would realize at once that 
the words, however correct, were 
not spoken in Black Feather’s voice. 

“Have you killed the child yet?” 
the Indian said, coming on in the 
direction of the grunt. “I want his 
scalp, because it has red _ hair. 
Dragging Canoe promised me the 
first red-haired scalp.” 

Tuleko grunted again. Squatting 
in the blackness, his limbs poised 
for the spring, he waited till the 
Indian found him and bent over him. 

“Give me the scalp, Black 
Feather.” 


HEN the thing Tuleko had 

planned happened with that 
overwhelming swiftness which was 
characteristic of the Runner’s meth- 
ods whether in friendly sport, on the 
hunt, or in war. The full force of 
his leap drove the knife through the 
Indian’s throat. For a few mo- 
ments Tuleko busied himself over 
the two bodies lying in that black 
patch of shore. Then he collected 
the two rifles, powder horns, shot 
pouches and tomahawks, and also 
picked Jimmy’s rifle out of the shal- 
low water where it had fallen. With 
his own, they made four guns, which 
would not lack for men to fire them 
in the battle next day. Lastly, he 
crouched and ordered little Roy to 
swing up on his back. He climbed 
the bank and ran homeward along 
the horse trail which Jimmy had so 
recently traversed. He was too 
heavily laden to sneak back along 
the river’s edge the way he had 
come. Besides, he thought it likely 
that a few other Indians were lying in the brush on the farther 
bank. If so, they would have heard the one shot fired and 
would be very much on the alert. No doubt some of them 
were now hurrying to the ford to learn if the first two scouts 
had succeeded in killing Jimmy Breed—and in getting a red- 
haired scalp from the MacPhail family! Pretty soon they 
would find the two bodies under the laurels. What then? 
Well, they might rush off to tell their chief, or they might 
decide to follow and try to kill him so that he could not give 
the settlement news of their presence. It was expedient for 
him to reach Sevier’s home as quickly as possible. 

An hour later, perhaps, Tuleko emerged from the forest 
fringe upon the edge of Sevier’s clearing. It was a place of 
subdued clamor. Lanterns swung about through the dark. 
Horses pawed and neighed and munched the hay thrown by 
the armful under their noses. There was the sound of men’s 
voices in rapid consultation, and the clinking noise of rifles 
being cleaned and re-loaded. The Wataugan army from 
King’s Mountain had arrived home and, under Sevier’s in- 
structions, was making preparations to march immediately 
into a forest ambush and take Dragging Canoe by surprise 
when he attempted to rush in to attack the settlement at 
daybreak. Old Shark sat on the porch with Rob on his knee. 

Andy was the first to espy Tuleko, probably because he was 
watching so anxiously for him. In the spattered flare of the 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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Burgundy Cannon 


Warfare in Medieval France VWWhen Gunpowder Was Little Known 


UKE MALLOT came home from the Neuvic woods and 

found the town talking again of the Hundred 

Years War. All the men were at the castle. He 

saw them, scouring armor, when he drove into the 

stable yard with his oxcart loaded with wood. The town her- 

ald was running back and forth across the drawbridge, out of 

his wits. He had lost his horn! How could he warn the people 
that the Duke of Burgundy was coming? 

“War?” Luke asked of him. 

“Aye! Burgundians ride this way!” 

“Still another war!” Luke cried. 

“The same one! Think you France will be at peace while 
she has two flags?” 

The crier rushed away. Young Luke, careful that his ax 
should not touch the courtyard mud, climbed down like an old 
man from his load of beech trunks. The trees had been all 
knots that day. Since breakfast he had fasted; chopping ten 
hours he had felled and split only three loads. The warder 
of the kitchen would use his tongue this time when he mea- 
sured up the cutting. And now there was more war! 

The Count of Neuvic, whose dependent Luke was, kept 
loyal to King Charles VII in the fight to hold the throne of 
France away from England. Luke’s own grandfather had been 
a spearman on the field of Poitiers in 1356 when a French 
king was taken prisoner. His father had forged arrows at 
Agincourt and had died with one in his heart. That was five 
years ago; Luke remembered the time. After that came the 
plague, and the frost in May which killed the crops, and then 
hunger, and a day when his mother would not wake up. 
War! A hundred years it had rampaged back and forth across 
France. And now the Burgundians schemed to take the 
Count of Neuvic’s land! 

Young Luke unyoked the oxen. He could not find the 
warder. Servants of the Count were running from kitchen to 
stable, some with six-foot bows in their hands and no string; 
shafts whizzed carelessly from a dozen short bowmen who had 
set up a mark and sought to better their skill; domestics had 
brought spits to the yard and were roasting a pig for the men of 
arms. Luke smelled it and felt his own hunger. 


ARNABE, his brother, who fished in the river and sold the 
herrings he caught, must have supper ready by now. 
Luke looked again for the warder. A boy was in the way, 
here among men scouring weapons for war. The Hundred 
Years War! What could a boy do, a boy who 
looked to be just what he was, a fifteen-year-old 
woodchopper? 

Luke ran across the drawbridge with no word to 
anyone. It was quite dark when he reached the 
grass-roofed hut by the river where Barnabe and 
he lived. A fire within sent sulky lights through 
the open door. A plate of roasted fish and another 
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of gray bread were arranged on the mud hearth, and a boy 
with red hair, thick around his ears, was throwing new 
faggots on the fire. They blazed up as Luke entered, lighting 
the single rvom, the stone walls plastered with clay. 
“‘There’s more war!” Luke cried. 
He set his ax on the floor, its blade in the reeds that covered 
the flat stones. 


“More war, Barnabe! The Burgundians are coming! The 
news is at the castle—” 

“Burgundians?”’ 

Barnabe Mallot was not so old a boy as his brother. His 


body was still flat with youth. He had less brawn. His legs, 
where they showed bare to the knee, were less filled out with 
fatigue and hardship. He spoke unbelievingly. 

“Burgundians?”’ 

“Aye, Burgundian pigs!” 

“And is Raoul going?” asked"Barnabe. 

Luke started. The roasted herring, which he had picked up 
by its tail, slid from his hands back to the hearth. He looked 
amazed at his younger brother’s question. 

Was Raoul going? It never had occurred to him. 

“Tf Raoul goes, we go,’’ he replied shortly. 

“You think the Count would refuse to take his own son?” 
Barnabe demanded. 

Luke did not answer. 
herring. He feared war. 
of these hated Burgundian invaders? 
and poured out a bowl of goat’s milk. 

“Eat your meal,” he bade his brother. 
I will go see Raoul.” 

He tied a belt around his body before he went out of the 


He was scowling as he recovered the 
But what could one do, in the face 
He swallowed his fish 


“Stay here, and 


He stooped on the river-bank, fumbled in the dark and 
launched out upon the water a squared timber, three times his 
own length, and set with crude stanchions, made fast with 
ropes of water reeds. He straddled the timber and picked up 
a flat board, shaped somewhat like an oar. 

The River Isle flows smoothly past the village of Neuvic, 
between sloping banks under the bridge, with its crazy array 
of pillars and props, and swings in a gentle curve to the north, 
Straight ahead, rearing out of the water, Luke saw in the moon- 
light the towered and turreted castle of Neuvic. Candle- 
lights shone in its windows. To the landward side of the 
great house, in an angle of the courtyard, watch-fires were 
burning and there was a sound of soldiery. 


NLY t’e recesses at either side, where the moat joined 

the river, were dark. Young Luke steered his awkward 

craft under the shadow of the castle wall. Above him, scarce 

higher than his head, a low, stone coping extended perhaps a 

handbreadth. At a jut in the wall, a stone, dislodged, gave 

finger hold. With a string of grass Luke made his timber fast 

to this broken masonry and silently lifted himself to the 
coping. 

The stone was cold and damp with dew upon his bare feet. 
He backed tight against the wall and wriggled around the 
buttress of the main tower. There a small balcony, an easy 
climb up the chipped wall for a nimble boy, gave on a pair of 
lighted windows. Luke gripped the rock with his fingers and 
toes and popped his head over the balustrade. 

He whistled softly, the call of a jackdaw. 
waited. Then once more he whistled, louder. 

There was a sound within the window. A shadow passed 
before it. Another boy, not so old nor so big as he, slid through 
the narrow slit. He wore a close velvet jerkin and on his feet 
leather shoes, with buckles that shone in the moonlight. 

Leather shoes! Luke’s eyes always swelled when he saw 
them. What if Raoul’s father were the Count of Neuvic .. . 
was it fair to make a poor boy suffer with shoes? 


Motionless he 


















The whole town was talking again of the Hun- 
dred Years War. All at the castle were busy. 
scouring armor testing bows, polishing pikes 
and lances. 


door. It gathered his long sheepskin shirt about 
his waist, a more proper style in which to visit the 
son of che’Count of Neuvic. The garment was short 
for his long back. It left off before it reached his 
knees, and he made up the lack by a pair of red-dyed 
breeches. They, too, were skimpy. What animal 
they had come from only Luke could tell from the 
patches of fur that remained. 

“Wait up,” he called again to his brother. 
come back very quickly.” 


“T shall 























“How come, Luke? How come you abroad so late?” 
Raoul of Neuvic spoke with a north country slur to his words, 
a purer French by far than was known in the provinces. 

“T give you good evening, my little Count,” Luke answered. 
He made a jerky movement with his head, which had no cover- 
ing save his own matted black hair; even the peasants had 
been schooled in the proper manner to address the Count of 
Neuvic and his family. 

“You want what?” Raoul asked. He spoke quickly, looking 
first at Luke, then back toward the rooms within, where voices 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


and stamping feet told of hasty orders. ‘‘The soldiers have on 
their harness, ready to start. I must watch them go.” 

“You are not going with them?” Luke was disappointed. 

“T? No, no!” 

“T like not staying at home,” Luke answered. “The more 
who go, the sooner this business will get itself over, and we can 
be at peace for all time. Weare old enough. We are strong 
enough. I can swing an ax. You can draw bow with the best 
archers in the march.” 

“My father will not let us.” 

“He has too many men?” 

Before Raoul could answer, a man’s impatient voice called 
loudly near the window. 

“Here, you young vandal! Raoul, where are you? Why do 
you hide? Would you keep your face from your father’s 
gor »d-by?”’ 

The bald head of the Count of Neuvic thrust through the 
slit in the wall. In the candle-light at his back, Luke saw a 


* collar of chain armor and one steel-covered hand. 


“Who's that?”? The Count of Neuvic leaned out, so far that 
the big veins showed in his face, which had the marks of 
a hasty temper. ‘Hold there!’ he cried as Luke tried to 
scamper toward the river. 


HERE was commotion in the room. Three servants 

crawled through the window and caught Luke’s bare legs. 
He was dragged into the castle, where he never before had 
been. His eyes blinked at the sight of it. It was a wide, 
tall room, where he stood squirming, its walls hung with scar- 
let banners and lances and spears, and the battered shields 
of other Counts of Neuvic. Raoul, less scared than he, 
found his voice first. 

“This is my friend, Luke 
the ax boy,”’ he confessed to 
his father, who stood with his 
feet apart, stiff-legged, as he 
must with steel splints casing 
his knees. “My guest he is. 
No enemy. I ask him here 
often, to talk.” 

Luke stared at the Count. 
He was a short, square-built 
man, made heavier by the 
bulky armor that clung to his 
chest and lay across his 
shoulders. His spurs were 
long, sharp, and_ silvered. 
His bald head was damp, 
reflecting the candle-light. 
Behind him stood a page, 
his master’s helmet and vizor 
ready in his hands. Spear- 
men lounged about the door. 
Beyond, in another hall, men 
were clinking spurs on stone 
floors and clumping the heavy 
soles of their battle boots. 

“You a woodchopper? 
Then why do you come here? 
The servants’ entry is at the 
back.” 

“He comes often,” Raoul The Count of Neuvic rode his 
repeated, “up the wall. We charger straight up to the can- 
talk. Hetellsmeofthe forest yon, half sunk in the muddy 
and of the wolves.” water, and struck it with his 

“What brings you here /ance. 
to-night?” the Count de- 
manded. His nose and eyes 
screwed up in a scowl, mak- 
ing his red face look wrathier than ever. 

“The enemy,” Luke answered. “I hear they are coming. 
I can swing an ax. Your son pulls a straight arrow. I hoped 
we could join.” 

“Join? In the name of the gracious saints!”” The Count of 
Neuvic, laughed. ‘You are too young, too small,” he said, 
taking Raoul’s arm and leading him off. ‘‘Stay here, guard 
the town. Cut wood, you chopper, that there may be enough 
to warm our shins when we return. Run along.” 

Luke fled toward the window. 

“Out the door!’’ The Count turned angrily. ‘T’ll have no 
sneaking by windows, to-night of all nights!” 

“My boat is there,” Luke protested. 

“There will it stay, if leaving by a civilized drawbridge pre- 
vents your getting it!” 

The Count of Neuvic left the room. A stout fellow in wad- 
ded green breeches pushed Luke unceremoniously through an 
apartment at the right. He had never seen a place so brightly 
lighted. Candles burned as freely as if they were sticks, picked 
up for the asking. They reflected over a thick red carpet, 
that Luke feared to step his feet on. A woman with gray 
hair lay on an enormous couch, weeping. In the next room 
knights of the household were fitting on their armor, each 
with’three lackeys to hold the heavy pieces and guide the arms 
and head through them. 

Then the fellow in green breeches opened a great arched 
door with stone pillars. The courtyard, with the castle hem- 
ming it in on three sides and the high wall across the fourth, 
was alight with the watch fires Luke had seen from the river. 





They glimmered red and yellow against the reflection of a pale 
moon. They reddened the castle walls and warmed in color 
the cold, oily slates of the roof. In the corner near the stables, 
pages, much smaller than Luke, waited beside the battle 
horses, that were richly trimmed of saddle and with crimson 
blinders across their eyes. A dozen rings of archers sat 
around the fires, playing games with stones to keep awake, 
while their brown arms 
and their sandaled feet 
soaked up the warmth. 
Spearmen, _black-browed 
fellows, leaned upon their 
staffs near the gate. 
Squires and pages hurried 
} busily. 

Luke would have stayed 
this time had the stout 
servant let him. 

“The Count’s orders!” 
he told a porter at the gate. 
‘Pass him out.” 

Beyond the _ draw- 
bridge, already let 
down for the soldiers to 
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cross, Luke dragged his feet and looked back. The spear- 
men were singing an old provincial air: 


Chop and fight for Perigord, 
Loose the axes, draw the sword, 
Fit the arrow to the cord, 

On, men, on, 

Fight for Perigord! 


There was little meaning in it, but it was the song of soldier 
men. It stirred Luke happily, shot him through with a desire 
to be of help to France. But the Count had turned him out. 

He ran back to the river-bank and found Barnabe still 
awake. Wolves had been howling too close for sleep. The two 
boys sat by the fire and talked until the moon stood straight 
overhead and far down the road there came the heavy crunch 
of soldiery on the march. 

“They have started, Barnabe,” Luke exclaimed. ‘There 
they go! They are crossing the bridge!” 

Torches swayed skittishly in a long procession. Luke could 
see only the lights at first; then he heard the hoofs of horses 
tramping the hollow timbers of the bridge. The Count of 
Neuvic rode foremost. Behind his squires, a score of strong, 
well-equipped knights, wearing on their shields the fleur de lis, 
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the oak, the robin and the stag, twisted the bits in the mouths 
of their overladen mounts and jingled their accoutrements. 

“They will make stew of the Duke of Burgundy!”’ Barnabe 
boasted. 

Luke shook his head. 

“The Duke of Burgundy has cannon.” 

“Cannon?” 

“‘Aye, that shoot stones big as a tree-trunk. You do not 
believe it? They are great English machines, Barnabe, that 
thunder and kill men by hundreds. Raoul has told me. His 
father fears them.” 

Barnabe, the fisher, turned down his mouth in a grimace. 

“Tt was cannon that frightened the troops of our good 
king Charles, may the saints guide him,” Luke insisted, “‘and 
drove him back from the Loire. Raoul told me that, too.” 

“Tt is a fool’s story, however you heard it. Cannon! 
Men can not make thunder.” 

“The wretched enemy have it,” Luke answered. “They 
used it at Crecy. Our grandfather saw it. He was there, 
I boast it. Our father told me, those many times. The 
English had four cannon there. If the Duke of Burgundy 


-has even one, he can knock down the walls of Neuvic, aye, 


Barnabe, and of the castle too.” 

The last of the foot-soldiers had crossed the bridge, singing, 
and turned south along 
the chalky highroad 
that leads to Montpont 
and Mussidan. The 
two boys banked their 
fire with ashes and lay 
down to sleep. 

Luke’s ax was the 
only sound in the woods 
next day. That night 
he swam the river, to 
salvage his timber float 
where it lay in the 
shadow of the Count’s 
castle. Women, chat- 
tering around the village 
well, said that a mes- 
sage had come back. 
Troops of Burgundy 
had been sighted in the 
wastelands south of 
Bergerac. The Count 
of Neuvic was resting 
at Mussidan. 
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po two days, and 

even three, there 
came no more news from 
the soldiers. The Duke 
of Burgundy, concealing 
his caravan in the hills, 
sought to trap the forces 
of Neuvic.. And the 
Count, proud, jealous, accustomed to 
war, restrained his squires, in the hope 
that silence would tempt his enemy into 
the open. 

“We meet their spears to-morrow,” Barnabe cried excitedly 
when Luke came home the fourth night. “TI listened in 
town. A woman who cooks in the Count’s own kitchen told me. 
She vowed it the truth, by all the fish in the Isle, to-morrow 
will be the battle. They are south of us twenty leagues, in 
the hills. We could walk it, Luke, you and I, in a night!” 

Luke listened gravely. He swallowed his herring in great 
gulps and when Barnabe offered him wild figs, fat, blue, seedy 
fruit, he shook his head and hurried outside. 

There, on a soft stone, he sharpened the ax he had used that 
day, and then took down a second one from the wall. This, 
too, he sharpened. Neither boy had any other weapon. 
Their armor consisted of one ragged jacket, once a proper 
enough wolf skin that now looked like a patched chamois sack. 
Barnabe wore it. 

The moon had risen when they hurried away from Neuvic 
by a path to the south. They carried their axes before them, 
like the weapons they planned them to be; climbed up the 
steep banks where the huts of Montrieul perched dizzily, cut 
through the great forest behind the valley, and down into the 
humped up basin of a noisy river. Wolves, racing the ridges, 
kept up a monotonous, melancholy howling. Now they were 
far away, now close by, and the two boys ran faster. 

Only the moon and stars guided them after the first hour, and 
they hurried on, south, south, south. There were no farms on 
the hills. Wolves kept their ancient leaseholds, driving the 
farmer into the valley. Near Bergerac the two boys pitched 
down a long slope and found a road at the bottom. They 
stopped, breathing hard. The highway crossed their path, 
running east and west. 

“Footmarks aplenty,” Barnabe said. He had stooped in 
the mud, rubbing his ankles and the sore calves of his legs. 
“Can you make out, Luke, which way they turn?” 

“East,” Luke guessed. “Look, there in the ditch—were 
there not horses?” He straightened up. “ What is that?” 
he demanded. 

The slap of hoofs sounded down the road and the squash 
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of feet in mud. A voice shouted, words which the boys from 
Neuvic could not understand. 

Armor rattled. 

“Duck in here!’’ Luke whispered. He clutched Barnabe’s 
jacket and pulled him into a heather shrub. “English! Or 
Burgundians!”’ 


WO well-fed horsemen trotted down the road, armed with 
crooked sabres, talking one to the other in a strange lan- 
guage. Their band of soldiery strayed out behind, a hundred 
spearmen and archers. They were good- 
natured looking fellows, bigger than the 
Neuvic men and fair-haired. It wasan English 
patrol, evidently, sent off from the main body. 
The two boys lay huddled in the brush until 
the last straggler had passed. 

“€ And now what do we do?” 

It was Barnabe, with fright in 
his voice. 

“Wait here,” Luke answered. 
“See whether any more come 
behind them.” 

But the wail of a wolf far up the 
ridge changed his mind. They 
thrashed off again, cutting across 
a rocky field. Day broke with a 
sour, gray face. How far they 
had come neither Luke nor Bar- 
nabe guessed. Enough, they had 
been afoot all night, and they lay 
down, to sleep unbrokenly. 

The day was far on its way when 
Luke awakened. He stirred up 
his brother. 

“Food, Barnabe!” he cried. 
“You cheat your stomach, you and 
your snores. I could eat a hare, 
and all the fizs in France!” 

A cattle track widened into a 
worn footpath when they jogged 
south another hundred meters. 
Behind an empty stable they ap- 
proached a farm hut, respectably 
clean and with two windows, both 
glazed, an uncommon comfort in 
the days of the Hundred Years 
War. Behind one of these an old 
woman appeared. | 

She was a hoarse-voiced crea- 
ture. Her face was covered by a 
hood and she threatened the boys 
when they knocked. Luke, who 
had a quick tongue in his head, 

asked her charity, and she let them 
in, grumbling. 

She did not care for soldiers. 

“All yesterday they passed here,’ 
she said when she had set bread and 
goats’ milk before them. ‘‘A rowdy lot! 

The French are as bad as the Burgundians. And 
they’re not such clever fighters, if my old eyes are 
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judges!” 

“The Count of Neuvic fought?” Luke spilled 
the milk in his bowl. 

‘“Ayve! The Burgundians did not need to. It was a foot 
race, with the Count of Neuvic in the lead. The Frenchman 
heard the cannon, and that was enough. You never heard a 
cannon?” She clucked her tongue. “Do not chide anyone else 
for running! I vow it was the devil, with a cough in his throat.” 

“Which way did they go?”” Luke demanded. 

“Toward Neuvic,” the woman said, “‘and my goat with 
them.” 

Luke cut short her complaint. 

“We have just come from there!’”? He spoke anxiously 
now that his hunger was satisfied. 

“Aye?” The old woman squinted at his muddy shirt. 
“From the look of your legs you came through brambles. I 
thought so! They have gone around the road, my son. They 
should be in Neuvic by now.” 

Luke thanked her clumsily, and Barnabe wiped his mouth 
with the back of his hand. Then they ran up the slope, 
crossed an overflowing stream, passed over the highway be- 
yond, and plunged once more into the woods. They held 
north, panting, talking, not at all. 

It was early evening when Luke, hurrying ahead, came out 
on the hilltop that looked down upon Neuvic. The town was 
dark. Not even one chink shone with candle light. 

“Can they have come?” Luke called softly. 

“Ask the old miller at the foot of the slope,’’ Barnabe 
suggested. 

The town boys slipped down through the shadows to the 
door of the mill. Behind the low, tumble-down building, the 
river Isle rifled over a low dam. Barnabe knocked. Only the 
echoes answered him. Luke, suddenly alarmed, struck the 
door furiously with the handle of his ax. Its posts shook. No 
one replied. 

In the next house, a hundred paces below, the door stood 
open. The fire was out. 


“Gone!” Luke whispered. ‘“‘Where are the people, all 
the people of Neuvic?”’ 

Barnabe was dumb. He ran down to the river bank. Luke 
followed. 

Far below the old wooden bridge, the castle of Neuvic 
arose into the moonlight out of the black river. About 
it, at least, there was no look of desertion. The place 
bustled with numerous lights. Candles shone in the win- 
dows, and in the courtyard behind, the yellow flames 
were, without doubt, of many watchfires. 

“T understand!” Luke 
whispered. ‘The Duke 
of Burgundy is near. All 

| our people are behind the 
castle walls.” 


““Go see!” 
| a rected. 


Barnabe di- 


\. SS “Not without you!” 
Vaal “Two of us in the timber 


boat? No, no! We 
would both get a ducking. 
Hurry, Luke—I’ll wait for 
you.” 

Barnabe’s voice was 
urgent. Luke ran down 
ihe path to the river, and 
pushed out the timber. 
The moon hung on an 
edge of a cloud as he 
paddled into the stream. 
All across the water a 
small white mist was 
rising, like steam upon 
a kettle. Just when 
he passed under the 
old, creaking bridge, 
the moon slipped back 
of the cloud and the 
valley lay under thick, 
woolly darkness. 

He found the wall, 
wet and cold under his 
hand, as it had been the 


Luke whistled softly, 
clinging the. while 
to the cold, slippery 
stones. In a mo- 
ment a shadow fell 
athwart the light 
and the young count 
appeared, craning 
over to ask the 
reason for this sum- 
mons. 








first night. The balcony hung above him, lighted unevenly 
from the tallows inside. He heard voices indistinctly. 

He cared not if he were caught this time. He lifted himself 
up carelessly from his timber, slid over the parapet, and stood 
listening. The voices were plainer. A woman was weeping. 
A man spoke, in short, imperfect, awkward French. 

“Which way did they go?”’ he demanded. 

“T have told you.”” It was a woman. “T told you I know 
nothing of them.” 

Luke crawled closer to the window. He lifted his eyes to 
the sill. What he saw made his throat pinch shut. 


OR the man was neither the Count of Neuvic, nor any other 
Frenchman. He wasa thin, muscular, fair-haired man, of 
perhaps five and thirty, with a curious helmet on his head and 
a shirt of linked mail, with sleeves and gloves and hose of the 
same interwoven material. He wore no weapons save a short 
Turkish dagger, a costly blade, suspended from his girdle. 

““You deny me an answer, Madame?” he was saying sternly. 
“You deny uncivilly the Duke of Burgundy?” 

The Duke of Burgundy! It was plain as moonlight now. 
The townsmen of Neuvic had fled from their huts into the 
hills. This was the enemy in Neuvic castle, threatening the 
Countess, Raoul’s mother. She was a mild-speaking lady. 
Over her face and gray hair she had drawn a silk veil, through 
which she looked and talked with a pride that put Luke’s cold 
blood to running again. 

“T know nothing of where our brave men went,” she 
repeated. “‘They have not passed this way. We thought 
they were returning when we saw your torches, or else would 
not have dropped the drawbridge.”’ 

‘Asked I not for the truth, lady?”” The Duke of Burgundy 
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moved closer, unbending his fist, as if he had raised it to strike 
and thought better of the impulse. ‘“ Would you hear cannon?” 
he demanded, “‘set up in two hours in the park?” 

Luke Mallot felt chills flying across his scalp. He pressed 
his face closer to the opening. While he moved, a bare hand 
reached out into the darkness and circled his neck. A Bur- 
gundian soldier pulled him into the castle. 

The apartment was crowded with men. Soldiers in muddy 
sandals, knights with purple plumes on their casques and 
swords at their sides, two sluggish servants of the castle, white 
of face and trembling; a pair of fair damsels who waited on the 
Countess, made up the audience which the lady of Neuvic 
faced. Her son Raoul stood boldly at her heels. 

“Who are yuu?’ asked the Duke of Burgundy, turning 
toward Luke. 

“T am an axman, in the service of my gracious Count of 
Neuvic.” 

**A lout, sir!” put in a Burgundian knight. 

“Where is the Count?” demanded the Duke of Burgundy. 

“T have not seen him since he marched away.” 

**Why are you here?” 

Luke stuttered. He could think of no good reason. 

“Curiosity?”” The Duke beckoned a soldier. ‘Throw him 
into the river,” he ordered. 

Luke dodged the pair of hands that reached for his neck. 
He lowered his head angrily and bumped like a sheep into the 
fellow who tried to take him. His defense lasted only a 
minute. Then the dull edge of a sabre whacked against his 
legs. Two men clamped on him. Dizzy-headed, he felt his 
body hang in the air. Then wind swished past him and he 
splashed, shoulders first, into the river Isle. 

The breath had already been pushed out of him. He 
gasped, went down, and tasted a mouthful of muddy water. 

But he came to the surface like a chip. The current had 
carried him down stream, past the last outflung wall of the 
castle. He swung over to his back. Air filled his lungs. He 
kicked out his feet, then his hands, and twisted his neck. 
Soft as a fish, he swam toward the south shore. 


IS feet found gravelly bottom along the shallow bank. 

He staggered out to land and shook the water from his 
shirt and breeches. The night had turned black, only a far 
edge of one cloud showing that the moon lay behind it. He 
bent over and ran like a rabbit toward the grass roof where 
he knew Barnabe waited. 

“Set the cannon in the park, that’s what the Burgundians 
plan!” he told the fisher breathlessly at the end of his story. 
‘They'll bring it over the bridge—Barnabe, quick! You see 
what we cando? Get your ax!” 

He raced ahead down the trail toward the bridge. At the 
road he looked about slyly, then, sure that no one was watch- 
ing, dodged down the bank and slid under the black shadow. 

‘The middle pier, if we can wade out that far!’’ he whispered. 

Barnabe dallied on the bank! 

‘“‘Are your wits pork, that you can not understand?” Luke 
demanded. ‘“‘Chop! This beam first! I'll take the next 
one. Cut deep!”’ 

His own sharp ax bit into a heavy wooden girder. The wind 
picked up the sound of the blow and whipped it boldly away. 
Luke swung again and a black chip flew out and floated upon 
the river. Barnabe, his mind working slower than his brother’s, 
suddenly understood. Ax in the air, he attacked the second 
pier. 

They toiled to their waists in water. Beating their axes out 
of time, they weakened the ancient timbers of the bridge. 

“Hold there!” Luke ordered. ‘Not all the way through! 
Leave just enough to keep it in place—good! Now those 
others, if we can get out that far. Then the cross-pieces!” 

For twenty minutes, thirty, forty, they swung their sharp 
blades and the wind played with the echoes. One, two, four, 
six of the big girders chipped out. The bridge swayed a little. 

“Cut the cross-pieces, so!”” Luke directed. ‘They are 
smaller. Loosen them all. When the cannon comes over—” 

Barnabe gripped his wrist. 

““What was that?” he demanded. 

Far up the road, the hoarse voices of men shouted stormily. 
The boys stopped their chopping. But the warning, for so it 
served, lasted only a minute. Then the noise stopped and 
there was left only the swish of water past the choppers’ arm- 
pits and the whistle of the wind through black pillars. 

“The Burgundians coming!” 

Luke waded toward the bank. Barnabe followed. Torches 
burned far up the highway. They made out the figures of 
many men, laboring with chains and ropes. 

“It’s the cannon!” Luke cried. 

“Hush!” Barnabe, whispering, pulled at his jacket, “‘ Look, 
the other way, who comes?” 

A horseman from the invaded castle charged across the 
bridge with a mounted page at his heels. Their horses reared 
a hundred meters up the highway. A column of marching 
men fell apart, showing an object on wheels sunk in the mud. 

“‘That’s the devil’s machine!”’ Luke prodded his brother in 
the back. ‘Say you now the Burgundian pigs have no cannon?” 

Fear stuffed the other’s ears. 

“The creature’s to her hips in mud,” he said solemnly. 
“Think, Luke, they’ll budge her? Think that piece of iron 
can break down a castle?” 

(Concluded on page 2y) 
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Tenting ‘To-night 


HE tent was one of the first forms of 
human habitation and it is worthy 
of note that the tent used by the 
Assyrians when Nineveh was in her 
prime has descended to the nomadic 
tribes of the East practically without 
change. That Omar was a tent- 
maker, and quite likely a tent-dweller 
as well, no doubt accounts for part of 
his poetic genius for there is nothing, 
to my mind, more inspiring than, 
‘neath a tent, to 





Wakel For the Sun who scattered into flight 

The Stars before him from the Field of Night, 

Drives Night along with them from Heav’n, and strikes 
The Sultan’s Turret with a Shaft of Light. 


Tents were not developed, however, for 
recreation. They were, and in some localities 
still are, a necessity and serve as homes for 
many comparatively well-to-do tribes who are 
nomadic because of the desert, or semi-arid, 
character of the country in which they live. 
It is a far cry, though, from the hide teepec 
of the Western plains, the birch bark hut of 
the Northern tribes, or the black skin yurt * 
of Ghengis Khan to the balloon silk, insect- 
proof, well-ventilated sportsman’s tent of 
to-day which, weighing only four or five pounds, will house 
comfortably from two to four people and fold into so small 
a package as to make but a thin layer in the back of the 
pack sack. 

Of the different types of tent, the Baker model is probably 
the best for all-round work, as it is snug, warm, roomy, and 
substantial ina storm. A modification of the Baker developed 
by Donald Hough is an improvement. It has a triangular 
piece on each side at the junction of the side wall and the front 
flap which keeps out wind and rain and admits of more firm 
anchorage; but the exact size and shape of this gable end is 
quite important. 

The Seaton teepee was quite popular for a time, and deserv- 
edly so, for it is about the only other type of tent in which an 
open fire for cooking and comfort can be used. Its advantages 
are light weight, roominess, ventilation, ease of erection, small 
surface exposed to the wind, and cooking inside. Its dis- 
advantages are that rain comes in at the smoke hole and the 
door. 

The Dan Beard tent, the Forester’s tent, the miner’s tent, 
the “A” tent, the wall tent, and the various canoe and hiker’s 
tents all have their advantages and disadvantages, the latter 
outnumbering the former except in some special circumstances. 
Some are too small, some are too heavy, and all except the 
Forester require a stove for rainy days and cool weather, so 
that the safe way to do would be to get a Baker model and, as 
you gain experience, try to evolve your own model to fit your 
own set of circumstances. One main consideration is to try 
to avoid the necessity for carrying poles. 

For hiking where it is never too cold and never rains, and 
where head room and comfort are not prime requisites, the 
pup tent, each man carrying his own half, or ponchos adapted 
to the same form of covering are ideal. The average city man 
or sportsman, though, wants more room in every direction 
and a lot more comfort than this model has. 


(CIRCUMSTANCES again govern the material from which 

your tent is made. Where weight is objectionable balloon 
silk, which is not silk at all, but a very fine, strong, water- 
proofed cotton cloth, airplane cloth, or Egyptian sail cloth 
treated with a waterproofing, anti-mildew preparation is 
best. If weight is no object, ten ounces or twelve ounces 
double filled duck—also treated as above—is much stronger, 
will be a little warmer, and last longer. Automobile tents 
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are legion, but we are not particularly interested in them 
just now. 

An army mosquito tent or a mosquito curtain is absolutely 
necessary, for, as I said before, comfortable nights are an im- 
portant part of the success of your trip. Let no man tell you 
that dope will keep you absolutely comfortable, for that is not 
true, and dope is messy. Some of the pests I have known 
seem to fatten on dope, and the only really comfortable 
moments of the trip were those spent safely ensconced under 
the marquesette. 

Pack sacks should properly be treated in connection with 
tents, for the same considerations govern 
the selection of both. 
commonly used in the Middle West is the 
Duluth pack, a bag about twenty-fourinches 
by twenty-six inches, open at the top, 
closed by a buckled flap, and supported by 
shoulder straps and a tump strap. In the 
East a pack basket is frequently used, 
while most hikers use a ruck sack. 

The juvenile members 
of the fraternity of the 
wandering foot use a 
hiker’s pack, a bag twelve inches by fourteen 
inches having pockets for cooking utensils, 
etc., and long webbing straps for tent, bed- 
roll, or other bulky objects. This is sup- 
ported by shoulder-straps only, though a 
tump strap could be used to advantage. 
It is quite a relief on a long hike to be 
able to take the weight off the shoulders 
for a time and make the head and neck 
carry the load. 
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HEN there is a harness made to carry 

two duffle bags, which has its uses, and 
there is also the tump line proper, as used 
by the Indians time out of mind. This latter is a long 
rope or thong with a broad band of leather in the center to 
fit over the forehead. To load this contraption a pack 
cloth or poncho is laid on the ground, the two side edges 
folded over about six inches with the thongs placed in the 
folds, both ends sticking out. The load is piled in the cen- 
ter of the cloth, the ends folded over, the thongs drawn up 
tight like a puckering string, wrapped around the bundle and 
tied. It will take a little practise to get the tump strap 
just the right length to carry the load easily, but once ad- 
justed properly and the neck accustomed to the work, heavy 
loads may be carried long distances quite easily. 

An Indian packer will carry unbelievable loads in this way 
with apparently no discomfort. Mcl-enzie, the great ex- 
plorer, tells of the Couriers du Bois carrying four eighty-pound 
packs the full length of the Grand Portage between Lake 
Superior and the Pigeon River, about sixteen miles, without 
astop. However, the average vacationer will be glad to rest 
once or twice on a one-mile portage, with only one pack of 
that weight. 

The principal objection to the pack sack is that everything 
must go in at the top and come out the same way. Then 
when some article is especially desired, and in a hurry, that 
thing has a habit of secreting itself in the very bottom of 
the pack, so that all the other things must be taken out 
to get at it. Itis rather amusing, at times, to see a man 
buried to the shoulders in a pack sack with duffle flying in 
all directions—amusing to the spectator, that is. A modi- 
fication of the Duluth pack is a waterproofed canvas box six 
inches deep, twenty-four inches wide, and twenty-eight inches 


The pack most 





long, with tump line and shoulder-straps. The front of the box 
is cut away, and flaps of canvas are attached to each side and 
each end so that when buckled together a sack is the result. 

This pack is laid on the ground, the flaps opened, and 
every thing is right to hand. This type simplifies packing, 
as the blankets can be laid next to the back and the 
greatest weight at the top. These sound like little things, 
but he who has carried a heavy pack with the weight 
all at the bottom, and with the sharp corners of pans, 
boxes, and cans boring into back at every step will know 
what I mean. 


A packs should be made of waterproof duck, and it is well 

to have loops on the top so that a duffle bag or blanket roll 
can be strapped outside if necessary. A strap for the ax anda 
pocket for small articles frequently used, can well be placed 
outside, as can a case for maps and camera. What was said of 
tents is true of packs. Many of my happiest camping moments 
have been spent in my den in the dead of winter planning some 
new “do-dad” for the above pack, which, in passing, is 
original with me, though there is now one on the market which 
embodies all the essential details. 

Packing by mule power is a different thing entirely, but re- 
quires strong, serviceable bags, called alforjas, of a size to 
carry well on a pack saddle. A pack saddle is a sawbuck sort 
of arrangement to the horns of which the load is tied with 
adiamond hitch. The throwing of a diamond 
hitch is only to be approached after proper 
devotions, and in the company of an experi- 
enced packer with more—much more—than 
the average amount of patience. 

When selecting either a pack or a tent, 
be sure that it is light, strong, waterproof, 
and large enough for your needs without 
being too big, and, in the case of the tent, 
be sure of ventilation and protection from 
insects. If you want to make your own 
tent, make a paper pattern first, and make 
it to scale—about one inch to the foot— 
cut your strips of paper the same relative 
width as the cloth you are going to use, 
and paste the seams. In that way you will 
be able to determine the exact number of 
yards of cloth necessary, and will know just how to cut it 
with the least waste. 

After the cloth is cut, double sew each seam, and spray 
with a waterproofing compound 
which contains no paraffin, or soak 
for twenty-four hours in the 
following solution, and hang up 
without wringing. Soft 
water, 10 qts.; lime, 10 
oz.; powdered alum, 4 oz. 
Mix and let stand until 
clear, then pour clear 
liquid over the 
tent which is in 
another tub or 
pail. Rinse in 
warm rain-water 
after soaking in 
the solution for 
twenty-four 
hours, and hang 
up todry. Khaki 
color, or green is 
better than 
white; the cloth 
may be pur- 
chased pre- 
viously dyed, or 
you may dye it 
before cutting. 
















In less than five minutes 


the canoe was beache? 
and hauled out 
« 
T’LL start something all right! Put some ginger in 
‘em. Come along, Dick.” 
“T'llsay so. Let’s see what Chief says.” 
“Right. Shove her easy. That’s the stuff.” 


Ed Benton slid the bow of his canoe through the moist 
stems of the spatterdocks and crawled aboard. Dick Mickley, 
bare-footed, steadied the uncertain craft from the rear till 
clear of the mud. Then, heedless of splashed shorts, he too 
got in. A moment later, paddles were flashing vigorously in 
the sun of Holly Lake. 

The boys were in a hurry. If their plan were approved by 
the Camp Director, they’d have to work quickly in order to 
swing it. Benton, Beaver Patrol-Leader, now in charge of 
Tent Three, realized it as he drove his glistening blade still 
deeper. He chuckled a little and called over his shoulder. 

“Funny as a crutch, that tent-leaders’ meeting this morning. 
Really it was. Chief asked us what we thought was the 
matter with the gang. Why everybody had gone stale. No 
pep! Couldn’t we work up a stunt night to liven ’em.” 

**Good idea. But how did you hit on this?” 

“‘Oh, I just sat there turning my fool bean inside out trying 
to. Everybody had put on a circus and wrestling and a cock- 


fight. Pillow-swatting—every old thing. Stale as the hills, 
all of it. Then this popped into my mind. I asked if I could 


have till this afternoon to work it up without saying what it 
It'd be O.K. I got hold of you, gave 
Make 


was. Chief said I could. 
_ your friend the slip—young Baldy—and here I am. 
her step! It’s late, Dick.” 

The boy’s body swung forward gracefully as he quickened 
stroke. The tanned muscles of his back played and stretched 
to the rhythm of it and the canoe leaped through the water 

Dick laughed and threw his own 

He’d no mind to be out-paddled by 


like a startled mallard 
weight in the game. 
anyone. 

Five minutes after leaving the spatterdocks they were at 
the camp slip. To haul out and turn bottom up on the racks 
was the work of a moment. 

“‘That’s the stuff. Now for Chief.” 
under his arm and swung up the bank. “Say, Dick, about 
this Baldy of yours. He’s all right, I guess. Decent enough 
and all. Still he’s—he’s—well, why do you fool round with 
him so much? You know what the fellows are saying?” 

“About his being in a reform school before he came here? 
What of it?” 

“Well, yes. And after all, he 7s Italian.” Benton was 
scrambling up the path. ‘Not even born in this country. 
I’m no snob, Dick, but why give all your time to him when 
And a few friends 


Ed tucked his paddle 


you've a troop of your own to consider? 
who—who live in their own houses.” 
“Wait a shake, Ed; that’s no fair.” Mickley caught up. 
“You've got to be fair, you know. He can’t help being poor. 
Of course, he’s Italian. And 
A church place. 


Or being born somewhere else. 
he was in a reformatory or something. 
But 

“How do you know?” 


“Because he told me. His parents died and somebody 





Last summer they 


It’s a good place, really. 
With a fruit seller, I think it 
He joined the 
His boss liked that and let him 
He didn’t treat him like he had 
Why should we?” 


put him there. 
got him a job on the outside. 
was. This summer he has the same one. 
scouts. Only a month ago. 
have time off to come here. 
the plague. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that. But you’re with him too much. 
Besides, there’s more to it. The kid’s been in wrong. Real 
wrong. He stole something. Chief was talking to the doctor 
about it one day last week—before he got here—and I couldn’t 
help hearing them. The people at the reformatory wrote 
about it.”’ 

“It’s a low-down, rotten trick, then. 
Dick’s eyes blazed. 

“They never knew who was the thief, that’s certain. 
Baldy never was. He swore so at the time. He’s given me 
his word on it, too. And I believe him. They never could 
find out who it was and it riled ’em. It’s the reason they’re 
trying to make it hard for him now, I guess.” 

“You two seem to be pretty thick, Dick Whatever he 
tells you, they wrote to Chief because they think he’s lying 


That’s all I can say.” 


still. That’s certain sure.” Benton laughed. “Go easy 
with your uplift, Dicko. You'll come a fall that'll hurt some 
day.” 


“He didn’t do it, I tell you. Listen, Ed. Baldy knows who 
did, but won’t say. That’s the truth of it. He won’t be a 
tell-tale. I think a lot of him for it, too.” 

The other boy said nothing, but his expression changed. 
“Tf that’s so, I’m sorry. Nobody knows it, though. They 
all think he’s in Dutch.” 

“IT know they do. It’s exactly why I put so much time on 
him and help him pass tests. He says he’s got to show his 
boss he’s making good. He seems to be the only person that 
ever gives himachance. It’s—it’s pretty low, letting an out- 
sider do that, while we sit round and think we’re saints.” 

“and brothers to every other scout, eh?” Benton 
smiled. ‘You're right, Dick. Stick to it. Say, there’s 
Chief. Yeou!” 

“‘Let’s flag him before somebody butts in. Bet he won't let 
us go, though.” 

‘Bet you he will. Yo, Chief! Wait a shake!” 

HE boys waved and raced down the parade. A little 
later all three were seated on a log out of sight. Ed 
spoke first, while Dick grinned unqualified approval. 

“It's a whale of a scheme! Honest it is, Chief. Listen to 
this. To-night the fellow’s ‘ll come to camp-fire fed-up as 
ever. Most tents will put on the same old stunts. Same old 
wise cracks. Everybody knows what’s coming next. See? 
We’ve gone stale ’cause it’s the last week, that’s all. But it 
won’t do to leave that kind of a taste in their mouth all 
winter. Not after the fine camp we’ve had.” 

“T told you so this morning.” The Director smiled. 
‘“What’s your cure for it?” 
“We've a cure all right. 
story of his—the one about the mountaineers. 


We'll get the Doc to give ’em that 
You know? 
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How they had a gang in here once that burned off the forest 
*cause they wanted to pick huckleberries? And how they 
murdered a state cop and sunk his body in the lake? He’s got 
to make it pretty gory in spots.” 

“Yes?” The Chief’s tone was 
that’d be Doc’s stunt, not yours.” 

“Oh, but that’s just the start of it. That’s only getting ’em 
kind of worked up right. Here’s our show. Dick and I 
found a siren horn up on the road that must have been lost off a 
It doesn’t work just right but it makes an un- 
earthly racket. After taps we'll get her going at the edge of 
the woods. Camp’ll pop awake like fury. Old Jiggs’ll blow 
Swimming Call on his bugle, I bet; he'll be that scared! 
You'll come beating it out of your cabin, yelling ‘What’s the 
matter?’ Liven’em? I'll say it will!” 

“But—” 

“There isn’t much more to it. Right when everybody is 
tearing round like whiffenpoofles and the bugle going lickety- 
split you’ll run up with a paper you’ve found under your door. 
It'll be written queer like. You know. And—” 

“What will?” 

“The warning. 


dubious. “Strikes me 


passing truck. 


The paper you'll have. See? To us 
scouts from the berry-pickers. Saying they’re tired of a lot 
of outsiders messing round in their mountains. We’re to beat 
it. The whole camp will fall for that, Scoutmasters and 
everybody else, ’specially after hearing Doc’s story. You can 
tell ’em the joke in the morning. It won’t hurt anybody.” 

For a moment the Chief was silent, then he stood up, a 
smile playing about the corners of his mouth. 

“Maybe I ought to say no, fellows. But it would give us 
something to laugh at. You’re right there. It’s original. 
What would you need?” 

“Hardly a thing. Some machine oil, maybe. Can we try 
it?” Ed spoke quickly, eager to clinch the matter. 

The Director hesitated an instant, then nodded. 
were bolting off, he called them back. 

“Hi, there! Listen a minute. There’s an errand you can 
do for me this afternoon.” 

“Glad to. ss 


As they 


What is it?”’ 
“Go to the bank at the Springs and tell Mr. Dalton—he’s 
the teller there—I haven’t this week’s registration money 
ready yet. He was expecting it today. About six hundred, 
it'll be. We'll send it first thing in the morning.” 
“Righto! We'll tell him. Anything else, sir? 
Dick.” 

The boys hurried off. They knew the Chief referred to 
camp dues. Each week newcomers paid in advance as they 
registered. The money was then deposited in cash at the 
Springs. Often, with a full enrollment of troops, the council 
camp totaled a considerable sum. Six hundred dollars, how- 
ever, neared the maximum. 

As they left bounds, somebody called to the two boys from 
the road. Benton snorted, recognizing the Italian Scout. 

“‘Here’s your precious Baldy again. Tor Pete’s sake, Dick, 
give him the gate.” 

“Twill. P.D.Q. This isn’t passing tests.” 

But it wasn’t so easy when Baldy, irrepressibly cheerful, had 
explained what brought him. He’d been in the woods, it 
appeared, while they were talking to the Director. 

““Me, I not mean-a to listen. But I lie on my back in the 
cool an’ study the compass. All alone, I study eet. You 
come. The chief, he come too. I hear-a that joke you mak’ 
for tonight. Eet is not my fault. I cannot help-a the ear 
what I haf’ in my haid.” Baldy grinned. 

“You mean you hid there and spied on purpose, I suppose.” 
Benton’s lips tightened. ‘‘That it?” 

But the boy did not lose temper. He explained again how 
it was And how he’d come out and told the Chief at once. 

“He laugh when he hear eet. He say eet not my fault, all 
that. He say me go now run after you two. Help mak’-a the 
fun for the camp. I theenk eet mak’-a you pretty mad?” 

There was nothing to be gained by sending the boy back. 
Ed sulked as they swung down the road, then soon forgot his 
troubles as Dick unfolded the plan. Young Baldy’s grin 
widened in disarming delight. After all, it was something to 


July 


Come on, 
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give the kid a taste of real fellowship, perhaps the first he’d 
met with in Scouting. 


Y THE time they reached the village, all three were work- 

ing together smoothly, confederates in the coup of the 

year. But it was later than they thought. Ed looked at his 
watch doubtfully. 

““Hey, Dick, we need some lubricating oil and a big sheet of 
cardboard for a megaphone—make it three times as loud. 
I'll get the cardboard, you get the oil. Baldy’d better go to 
the bank to save time. Listen, kiddo; slip down there, will you, 
and tell them the money is coming in the morning. Regis- 
tration stuff. They know Chief’s collecting it now. About 
six hundred, he said. Just say so to Mr. Dalton, the teller. 
We'll meet you at the drug store in fifteen minutes.”’ 

“Right you are!” Dick sprinted off. 

“Hop toit, Baldy. They close early here. 
our cash wasn’t counted on much for today. 
bust the place.” 

Sooner than they expected, the boys were lined up at a soda 
counter, eating sundaes. 

‘“‘What’d they say at the bank, Baldy? Everything O.K.?” 

“All right. They say eet all right. Glad we haf’ so many 
scouts thees las’ week. An’ they laugh when they hear what-a 


Zowie! I hope 
We'd hate to 


we do. I say maybe some boy run all the way here! With 
the scare what we gif’ heem.” 
“What the dickens did you tell him about it for?” Dick 


looked reproachfully over his glass. 

“He ask-a me. He say, Camp near over, boy? Beeg time 
to-night?’ Me,Isay yes. Thees start our las’ week. Some 
mens there, they talk too. An’ they laugh when they hear-a 
what all we do, we t’ree.” Baldy’s eyes moistened sus- 
piciously. ‘You see? I laugh-a with them. I theenk-a I 
never so ’appy before in all my life. Thees funny thing, eet is 


so good. An’ eet is what-a my frien’s haf’ theenk of. That 
mak’-a me proud!” 
“Showing off on our account, you little rascal?”” Benton 


dropped his hand an instant on the other’s arm and the 
boy thrilled to the unaccustomed touch. “‘You’re all right, 
kiddo, only mind your tongue till tomorrow. We want 
this thing to go over big.” 

Finishing their sodas, they left the apothecary shop and 
hurried up the road toward camp. 

That night the doctor surpassed himself. By the time 
he’d finisked, the older boys were glancing uneasily at the 
shadows—when they thought no one was looking. While 
the tenderfeet, frankly shivering, huddled 
closer to the light of the fire. 

Mr. Moulton, the commissary officer, 
though not in the plot, had been prevailed 
upon to cap the evening’s entertainment 
with a ghost story. It was a good one and 
he knew how to handle his subject well. 
The very loom of the tents, the bushes 
along the parade, even the deserted mess 
hall took on a weird look as he spoke. 
It made one creepy to hear him. 

Camp fire broke up quietly—rather 
more so than ever before. The scouts were 
subdued. The doctor’s story, particularly, 
had impressed them. It had seemed so 
short, so serious, hardly like a yarn at all. 
Ed nudged Dick’s elbow as they formed a 
circle for the Oath and Law. 

“Say, Chief must have told ’em to lay 
it on thick. They’ve got everybody 
jumpy.” 

“T know it. Couldn’t have been better. 
Having the ghost story come last will 
make our plan work better, too. Won’t 
look so fishy when we begin. It’s our show 
now.” 

“You and me both. Let’s turn in.” 

Midnight passed before the conspirators 
ventured to slip from their tents. Making 
little noise, they crept barefooted through 
the darkness till the woodland swallowed 
them. The rendezvous was a deserted 
shelter near the beach. The hardest job 
was to get the old horn mounted on a couple 
of old boards so it was firm and would stay 
put when they turned the crank. Finally 
Baldy managed to get it securely propped 
and wedged fast. 

“That-a mak’-a eet hold! That-a some 
beeg boy, I theenk! You want me go now 
an’ mak’-a the sleep?” 

“Yes. She’s steady all right. Scoot, 
kiddo,” Dick nodded, ‘‘and be sure you’re 
properly scared.” 

A long-drawn, weird, hideous sound,— 
loud, terrifying,—broke the silence of the 
sleeping camp with a sudden furious on- 
slaught of noise. As it continued, rising 
and falling, now something like a human 
Scream, now something like the hunting 
cry of some monstrous beast, cries rose 
irom the tents, and scouts appeared shiver- 
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The Director’s body had fallen forward over the arm of the chair. 
back, then turned swiftly as a white-robed figure sprang through the door 


ing. For a moment the silence held, then it was shattered 
once more with a hideous crash. Startled boys began to call 
to one another through the darkness, some still dazed; others, 
high-pitched, awake. A patrol leader, cool even in that 
terrifying excitement, forced his voice above the rest: 

“Fall in, Tent Two! Steady, fellows! Fall in outside. 
It’s all right. Tent Two, I say! Report!” 

His training had gone deep enough to hold. The tent fell 
in, a credit to its leader and to themselves. As they answered 
to their names, assembly began to send its throbbing notes 
across -the tumult, shocking others to a semblance of order, 
though for a moment only. But at the third blast of sound 
the formations broke again in panic. 

Cries for order, shouts, entreaties were useless. A mad, 
stampeding rush ripped the parade from end to end. Scout- 
masters, members of the staff, a patrol leader or so strove in 
vain to gain control. They might as well have spared them- 
selves the trouble. No one heeded. Through it all, the 
beating echo of the bugle continued to sound. 

Ed and Dick, having slipped around and up to the rear of 
their tent, pounded one another in helpless glee. It hurt, it 
was so funny. They’d never dreamed of anything like this. 

““Where’s Baldy? Oh, I’ll die if this keeps up!’’ Benton 
looked from under the corner flap. Dick joined him, flat on 
his stomach. 

“Don’t know. Say. 
He'll bust next!” 

“Yes. And Fats Colton. He’s shimmying like a jelly! 
Look, Dick, he’s beginning to run. See him over there? Oh, I 
know Ill die! Make ’em stop! He’s—he’s losing his nighty!” 

As he spoke, sudden silence clapped down. It was more 
startling, that instant hush, than the uproar preceding. It 
was as though a giant lid had been laid on the camp from 
above. The bugler broke off mid-note. Shouting ceased. 
The boys as well as the men stood still. 

‘““What—” But Ed saw what it was, as he turned to point. 

A sheeted figure had appeared in the doorway of head- 
quarters. Pausing there, it stalked off among the trees toward 
the lake. 

“Holy cats! That was real!” Dick grabbed at his chum’s 
arm. “Say! Did you see that? Must have been Chief himself. 
Now they’ll run!” 

“T know, but he’s forgetting his part with the warning. 
He ought to ceme out with it now.” 

‘““Stay where you are then, and I'll tell him. 
Look at em jamming the mess!” 


Listen to Jiggsy’s bugle, will you? 


Wow! Baby! 





Dick started 
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It was true. Most of the boys had headed indoors, leaving 
the parade deserted. 

“Hurry, Dick, if you’re going. I'll wait here. Tell him to 
come with it quick and read it to everybody in the hall.” 

Dick nodded and crawled over the ground, then slipped 
to the side of headquarters cabin without betraying himself. 
The place was silent as the grave, unlighted. The front door 
stood open just as the hooded figure had left it. 

Dick dodged round back, ran up the steps there and slipped 
into the shack from the rear. He’d no mind to be seen from 
the parade or the mess hall. The Camp Director was sitting 
on a chair to one side, as he entered, evidently trying to pull on 
a shoe. 

‘““Hey, Chief, get a move on! 
Never mind dolling up. Run out with your warning. Quick!” 

The man remained where he was, without answer. Some- 
thing in his attitude caught at the boy’s consciousness, as 
though an icy hand had gripped him. He drew in his breath 
sharply before he spoke again. 

“Chief! I say, Chief! Anything the matter?” 

. He saw then what faced him across the room. The Director’s 
body, starkly rigid, had fallen against the arm of his chair, 
giving the impression he was leaning over. A smear of blood 
discolored one side of his head. The boy could mark the dark 
trickle of it down over the hunched shoulder. 

Instinctively, he fell back, then sprang for the door—and 
aid. He never reached it. A white-robed figure had cut him 
off. Fighting dumbly, Dick lost balance, crushed, out- 
weighted by the other’s sudden rush. 


Doc’s scared ’em woozy. 


OR an instant, blind terror possessed the lad, robbing him 

of control. He kicked savagely, it is true, but the shock 
of the attack, coupled with its suddenness, proved too much 
for him. Caught in the smothering folds of the sheet, he 
writhed about on the floor, panting helplessly. Only then 
did he see who was on top. The man had cailed to him and 
wrenched himself free. 

“Hey! Look out with that kicking! 
boy. It’s Doc!” 

““What’s that?”’ Dick recognized the voice. “I thought— 
Is Chief joking, too, over there? You’ve scared me out of 
a week’s growth!” 

“Chief? He’s—hello! What’s all this?” 

Evidently it was the first time the physician had seen the 
huddled figure beyond, for he jumped up and crossed the 
room. Dick follewed. Together, they caught the Director 
by the shoulders and lowered him to the 
floor 

“Quick! I'll need some help here. Get 
Mr. Moulton or anybody. Hurry! He’s 
bleeding badly!” 

The boy darted from the cabin, his heart 
pounding till it seemed to fill his body. 
When he returned, the doctor had made 
a light and was already at work. Two of 
the Staff ran in to help. Dick watched 
them anxiously. The Chief was coming to. 
It made the scout shiver a little and feel 
sick when he saw him beating the air with 
his hands, muttering hoarsely. The doctor 
was deft 


Stop it! Let go, 


Easy, sir! You're all right. Just stay 
where you are a minute. Only a cut. 
Say, Dick, run get my kit, will you? The 
small one near my bunk. Hurry, please.” 

“Never mind that. Look at my trunk 
first of all! Let me up.” The Chief was 
fighting again. ‘‘Let go, Doc. They’ve 
stolen the money out of the trunk! I saw 
them!” 

“What!” 

“The camp registration. Six hundred 
dollars!’ They’ve crooked it, I tell you. 
Don’t you understand!” He sank back 
still dizzy, but not before he’d glimpsed 
Dick’s agonized face against the wall. He 
tried a third time to rise. ‘‘ You—Mickley, 
isn’t it? Come here. How much of this 
is your doings?” 

“What happened, sir? It’s my fault, 
I guess. But what hit you in here?” 

Before he had a chance to answer, Mr. 
Moulton rushed back from the sleeping 
alcove, where he had gone when the Chief 
spoke of his trunk. His voice shrilled as 
he shook a brief case upside down. 

“You're right! This is where you kept 
it, wasn’t it? It’s empty!” 

“T knew that. I saw them, I tell you.” 
The Director’s voice was steadier now and 
he lay quietly beneath the doctor’s hand. 
“We'll have to work like fury to head them 
off. They’ve not much of a start. Speed 
it up, Doc, won’t you please? Stop the 
bleeding any old way and let me go. I’m 
all right.”” He gasped, evidently fighting 
for more control. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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T WAS late afternoon of September 6th inthe year 
1609. Henry Hudson’s channel finders in the nar- 
rows were beating their way back to the good ship 
Half Moon. They had sounded out the channel and 

ventured two leagues into the spacious harbor of what is 
now New York Bay. 

With the fading day rain had come. Gusty squalls threshed 
their way in from the open sea. The nearby hills were blotted 
out. At last they could see scarce a boat’s length in the 
driving storm. The men were wet and growing hungry. They 
pulled doggedly at the long oars. 

In a momentary slackening of the downpour there suddenly 
appeared close astern two long hollow-tree dugouts. Paint- 
smeared, feather-bedecked savages were toiling at their paddles 
in the wild waters. 

Jan Hendrik, the helmsman, shouted a warning and hastily 
braced himself, pointing his heavy matchlock at the leading 
canoe. He hoped to frighten them off. 

A “Wilden” (Indian) crouched in the bow swiftly strung 
his bow and let drive an arrow. Its stone point clanged 
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against Jan’s polished breastplate—glanced off—and sunk to 
its barbs in the heavy planking. 

With a muttered warning Jan pulled the trigger. No 
thunderous roar came from the weapon. Its long fuse was 
damped by the rain. It sputtered out. 

The weird whoops of the Indians were echoed by the shrill 
cries of the sea-gulls. A cloud of arrows filled the air. John 
Coleman gasped. Then he slipped choking to the boat’s 
bottom, dragging at an arrow which pierced his throat. 

With its long ball-tipped prow, the leading dugout rammed 
the ship’s boat on its starboard quarter. In the bow Piet 
raised his heavy oar aloft and smashed down on the Chief of the 
Wilden as the canoe drove alongside. An arrow tore its way 
through his arm. The rolling and pitching of the canoes made 
shooting uncertain. Arrows came in showers. They drove 
clear through the stern planking. Some splintered on the 
shining casque of the helmsman. He stood valiantly upright 
and drew their fire while the crew toiled desperately at the 
oars. 

A feathered shaft buried itself in his thigh. He crumpled 
up and sprawled awkwardly in the stern sheets. 

It wasa bad moment. Then the friendly storm closed down 
upon the battling craft. The wind forced them asunder. 
Blinding rain hid them from each other. 

Night came suddenly 

When morning broke fair and shining, it gladdened them to 
see the Half Moon riding at anchor scarce a league away. 
Joyously they made for it over the sparkling waves and 
clambered aboard. 

Quickly the crew set to work and 
j fashioned rough bulwarks. They hoisted 
‘* ‘ the boats inboard for they feared an at- 
tack. All that day and night a strict 
watch was maintained. But it proved un- 
"i necessary. The following day friendly 









Wilden paddled out to the ship bringing presents of tobacco 
and maise (Indian corn). Thus the danger passed. 

On what is now Sandy Hook they buried John Coleman. 
They named the place Coleman’s Point in memory of him. So 
closed this second fight Hudson’s crew had with the Wilden. 

R many years, “Great Canoes” (ships) had appeared 

along the Ocean Frontier, tarried awhile and departed. 
In the year 1000 Leif Ericson had been blown from his 
course while sailing home to Greenland from Norway. Driven 
on the fair shores of America he gathered a shipload of wild 
grain and grapes and some wood. Then he departed. Some 
of his relatives came with him on a second voyage. Then after 
a lapse of nearly five centuries, Columbus saw land in the 
Southern Seas and thought it India. Then John and Sebastian 
Cabot, Vespucius—after whom America is named—Verezano, 
all sailed along our Ocean Frontier; charted it somewhat and 
passed on. 

The wild folk who chanced to meet these pale faces looked 
on them as lesser brothers of the Great Mystery (Manitou). 
They welcomed the storm-wearied sailors and brought from 
out their forest villages tasty victuals—maise, beans, squash— 
sun-scorched fish and venison. 

Brave, sturdy navigators captained the ships. Good men 
and true were among their officers and crew. Rut many there 
were—wild, unruly—scarce held in check by their officers. 
These turbulent fellows met the kindnesses of the Wilden with 
base treachery and cruelty. They continually became em- 
broiled with the dusky red men who tried so hard to welcome 
them. Often they succeeded in destroying this friendly spirit 
and the visit ended in bloodshed. 

But the captains could not always choose their crews as 
carefully as they wished. Often only the wild, lawless, boister- 
ous spirits were willing to risk the fearsome journey across the 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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INKY had watched the capture of the men 
from his sheltered hiding-place on the bench 
in the waiting-room. 

“Handcuffs on these three, Herman,” 
said Constable Tim. Herman whipped one pair 
iof handcuffs from his pocket and extracted another 
pair from Constable Tim’s coat. Dexterously he 
handcuffed the men together. Then he searched 
the prisoners for weapons and secured several. 

“Where did you get Number Four, Herman?” asked Tim, 
looking curiously at the fellow with the bleeding head, who 
was still crouching on the floor where Herman had dropped 
him. 

“He was just going to shoot through the door at you when 
I banged him over the head,” said Herman. “Did we get 
all of them?” 

“T think so,” said Mr. McCullough. 
signed ‘The Four.’” 

“And what do you want done with this telegram?” queried 
the operator, who had come from behind the counter. 

“We'll take it along for evidence,” said Constable Tim 
briefly. ‘Mr. McCullough, will you and Herman take the 
men outside and wait for the patrol? I'll call the town hall 
and report.” 

Pinky held the door open while the three handcuffed men 
stalked out, with his father close behind them, still covering 
them. Herman followed, supporting the fourth man, who 
was staggering dizzily. The little group waited silently— 
the guards tense with their responsibility, and the prisoners 
in black despair. Occasionally a groan escaped the wounded 
man, whom Herman had allowed to sit down on the curb. 
The patrol wagon soon arrived. The prisoners were safely 
stowed in, and the invincible Herman blocked the door against 
their escape. 

“T know it’s after midnight, Mr. McCullough,” said Con- 
stable Tim. ‘But will you come over to the town hall and 
watch me through the investigation? I believe we may un- 
cover something.” 

“T’ll get my car and be there in a moment,” said Mr. 
McCullough. ‘Come on, son. Are you sleepy?” 

“Not a bit, Dad,” said Pinky heartily. “Wasn’t it excit- 
ing?” 

“Ves, it was. It’s not the kind of work I’d like as a steady 
job, but I’m glad we had the experience.” 

Ten minutes later the prisoners were in the jail at the 
town hall, sitting in a row on a bench. Seen in bright 
light, they were a villainous looking set. Constable + 
Tim was just showing the prisoners the letter which 
Dodo had picked up at the Clubhouse and guarded 
so zealously from the Walrus. \ 

“Curse you, Pedro, for dropping that!” one of the 
prisoners muttered angrily. 

“So it was Pedro dropped it, and you know where, 
do you?” barked Constable Tim, turning on the man 
like a flash. 

“Oh, it’s no use to deny it,” he growled. “I’m 
caught. It’s my fault, too, for working with fools.” 

“You admit the weight of this circumstantial 
evidence that you entered Mr. McCullough’s coach- 
house to-night?” asked the town prosecutor sternly. 

“Ves,” said the man curtly. ‘“ You’ve got us, with 
the letter and the telegram.” 

Constable Tim stepped forward, waving the telegram. 

“By the way, what is the regular place of meeting 
which you mention in this telegram?” 

There was no answer from the three men, who merely 
glared at him in silence. But the fourth fellow, Her- 
man’s catch, who was sitting apart, on a stool, with his 
elbows on his knees, spoke out in a voice muffled with 
pain and bitter with feeling. 

“Tl tell you. And you can gather in the rest of 
them in three days, if you’ll send that telegram. They 
put us down here to do the dirty work while they 
stayed safe in Buffalo. I’m sick of this—getting all 
the cracked heads while they get off with most of the 
loot. The meeting-place is the stone bridge three 
miles this side of Westerville Junction. They’ll come 
in a car.” 

“Thank you, my friend. 
lovely,” said Constable Tim. 

“Herman,” he continued, “put these men into the 
back cells. No one is to see them for three days at 
least. Mr. Prosecutor, will you give me three days 
absolute silence on this arrest, so that I may have a 
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“Of course,” agreed the prosecutor. “With such definite 
evidence, we can defer a hearing on the case itself.” 

“Ah,” broke in the fellow with the wounded head, as 
Herman led him to the door. “If you do bag ’em you'll find 
you’ve made a real catch. But you may not do it; they’re 
clever, and mean.” 

“But, Tim,” protested Mr. McCullough, after the prisoners 
had been taken from the room. ‘Oughtn’t you be hurrying to 
send that telegram now? It’s long past midnight, and those 
other fellows may become suspicious if word is delayed.” 

“T try to keep pretty well caught up with my work,” said 
Tim, chuckling. ‘“ Before I left the station, while you fellows 
were watching the prisoners, I gave the operator a copy of 
this telegram and had him send it through.” 

“My hat is off to you, Constable,” said Mr. McCullough. 
“They don’t catch you napping, I see.” 

Then Pinky and his father went home, conscious of having 
helped in a good night’s work. 

The Swastikars spent all of the following morning in clean- 
ing up their rooms and restoring some semblance of the old 
order. As they worked, Pinky entertained them with an 
account of the arrest of the four men at the telegraph office. 

They had worked busily for some time when Avoir, who 
was in the watch tower, whistled softly to the others and 
without speaking beckoned them to come to the window. 
Looking cautiously over Avoir’s shoulders, the others saw the 
Walrus, accompanied by a slender, graceful woman, coming 
toward the coach house. The woman was speaking in a clear, 
low voice, and her words carried up to the boys’ ears. 

“How it has all changed,” she said. “It grieves me to 
find that the old home has been torn down. I suppose grand- 
father’s flower gardens have been destroyed many years ago.” 

“Ves, Miss De Halva,” said the Walrus. “Nothing left now, 
so far as I can find, except the old coach house. We might have 
a look through it now—I have the owner’s permission.” 
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Begin the Story Here 


HE satisfaction and pleasure afforded “*‘Pinky’’ McCullough 

and his two chums, “Dodo”’ and “‘Avoir,’’ by the possession 
of a fine club-house, is completely ruined by the inconsiderate and 
persistent intrusion upon their privacy of a private detective 
agency operative, at work upon an unsolv 
as this man is promptly nicknamed by the three, comes armed 
with a letter from Pinky’s father, and, of course, under the circum- 
stances the three members of “The Swastikars,”’ as they call 
themselves, cannot deny him admittance. 

Irritated by several visits from the Walrus, the Swastikars 
depart on a hike, locking up their club-house. On their way home 
in the evening they meet Constable Tim Mitchell who tells 
them the history of the murder of John Ralson, actually com- 
mitted upon the very hearth of the fireplace in their club-room; 
this is doubtless the case the Walrus is investigating. 

It seems that in years gone by, a Spanish family by name 
De Halva, owning and occupying the land of which the McCul- 
lough property is a small portion, was bitterly hated by the work- 
men in their vast coal mines. The elder De Halva was warned 
in time by his gardener, Arthur Ralson, brother to the John who 
He strove with his employees against 
his own sons, who had gained control of the business, and even 
went so far as to sell some of his valuable family jewels to feed 
and clothe the miner’s families. The strain was too much for his 
strength and he died, placing the safety of his granddaughter, 
Juanita, in the hands of Arthur and Tim, who took her to New 
York and put her safely on a boat bound for Spain. John Ralson, 
the coachman, hid the remaining jewels, but was killed before 
Arthur’s return, and the jewels were never found. 

Returning to their club-house, the Swastikars find that the 
place has been ransacked, and a note found on the floor indicates 
that the intruders are to report by telegraph at midnight from 
the railroad station. Tim, Pinky, his father, and a deputy con- 
stable go to the station and capture four men who have been sent 
to hunt for the missing jewels. 
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“Let us see the room, then, where faithful John 
Ralson died,” she said, and added sadly. ‘The 
owner’s permission—how strange that sounds to me!” 

Her words melted away as she passed beneath the 
window and entered the doorway below. 

“Quick,” gasped Pinky. ‘‘Let’s hidein the store- 
room!” and he tiptoed out into the hall, with the 
others at hisheels. In the dark shadows of the store- 
room the miscellaneous collection of boxes afforded safe hiding, 
should the Walrus push his unwelcome investigations that far. 
However, there was little danger of that; it was an exertion 
which he had not performed since his first visit. The boys left 
the door of the room ajar. The crack gave a view across the 
hallway and into the main room, for Avoir had thoughtfully 
swung the double doors leading into it wide open. 

“Tt’s Juanita De Halva, I'll bet a farm,” whispered Pinky. 

““Of course, bright boy,” grunted Avoir. 

“Sh-h, they’re at the foot of the stairs,’ cautioned the 
sharp-eared Dodo. The woman’s voice was heard indis- 
tinctly, and the next moment the thumping tread of the 
Walrus shook the stairs. 

“Three scatter-brained young fellows have a club up here,” 
explained the Walrus. “TI suppose they’ve gone away or it 
wouldn’t be so quiet ” 


’ 


ROM their hiding-place the boys saw the detective pass 

through the hall and enter their clubroom. Behind him 
came a woman, still young, whose face was pallid and rather 
sorrowful, but pallor and sadness could not mar its dis- 
tinctive beauty. Her first words, added to the charm of her 
appearance, melted the Swastikars’ hearts. 

“What a charming clubroom they’ve made of it 
exclaimed. ‘They must be very clever boys.” 

“Clever!” snorted the Walrus. “A wilder set of harum- 
scarum imps you never saw. One of them poured dust all 
over me the first day I came. Said it was accidental— but 
you never can tell.” 

Dodo gave a suppressed snort and giggled so loudly that 
Pinky kicked him savagely on the shins. 

“Now, Miss De Halva,” they heard the Walrus saying; 
“there is one matter we may as well settle here, since you are 
comfortably seated. Heretofore you have been paying me my 
weekly salary in advance, and it has been overdue two days. 

Because of the peculiar nature of the case, I am un- 
willing to continue my investigations until I am paid.” 

“Mr. Smalk, I’m sorry not to have paid you,” the 

"| woman answered, in a strained voice. “It was not 
because I had forgotten—I—I simply do not have the 
money. I don’t know what I’m going todo. My rela- 
tives in Spain are all dead now, and our family fortune 
lost. Unless I find the jewels, I shall be penniless. 
I have no money to pay you—and yet I cannot abandon 
the search—I cannot—it is my last chance.” 

““Haven’t you some jewelry you can pawn?” sug- 
gested the Walrus. The boys in hiding heard Pinky 
hiss to himself in sudden anger. 

“T’ve nothing left except this pearl ring,” said the 
woman. “It was my grandfather’s last gift to me, and 
I can’t part with it. Can’t you help me a while longer? 
Stay on the case a week longer, and if we find the 
jewels I'll pay you double wage.” 

“T never accept terms of that kind,” said the de- 
tective, brusquely. 

“Ts it because you lack confidence in the success of 
your own investigations?” asked the woman. 

“Tn my business there are risks enough without 
taking others,” returned Smalk, uneasily. ‘But you 
must decide what you want to do. Are you going to 
pay me or not?” 

“‘T suppose I must,” the woman responded wearily. 
“‘T haven’t enough money to start another man on the 
case, and I must see it through further. I’ll find some 
way to pay you to-morrow.” 

“Good,” said the Walrus, with obvious relief. 

“But you must show something for it,” she replied 
instantly. “You told me this morning that this room 
had been broken into last night.. Have you found 
who did it?” 

“No, I haven’t uncovered any clues yet,’”’ the de- 
tective answered. ‘But I’ll soon find whatever’s to be 
found.” 

“I’ve found out one thing,” said Juanita De Halva, 
with spirit. ‘‘Four men were arrested at the station at 
midnight in the act of sending a telegram to their 
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case, because the station agent who was telling me about it 
was called away to the telephone and when he came back he 
wouldn’t answer any more questions. You had better follow 
that up. It may be that those were the men who broke in 
here—and certainly the men who broke in here have some 
notion that the jewels are somewhere about. Why else should 
they have done it?” 

“T’ll go right back to the station and find out about that 
arrest,” said the Walrus, pompously. ‘You'll have just time 
enough to make your train back to the city if you come along.” 


AS THE two passed the storeroom, the woman pushed the 
door open and looked in for a moment. The three 
boys shrank unseen behind their barricades, but they could 
hear what was said. 

“‘Have you ever searched this room thoroughly?”’ she asked. 

“Ves. But there’s nothing there. It’s used for a store- 
room. The boys have put all that stuff in since they came. 
Mr. McCullough told me that they found it entirely bare.” 

“Tt was John Ralson’s bedroom,” Juanita De Halva 
murmured. 

The three boys were out into the hall and looking furtively 
over the banister before the two were out of sight below. 
They watched them out of the door, and then Pinky whispered. 

“Tf the agent tells Walrus about this arrest, he’ll ruin the 
whole thing. Dodo, is your bicycle here?” 

“Yes, just outside the door.” 

“T’ll write the agent a note and you can rush down a back 
street with it and get there before the Walrus does,’’ said 
Pinky, running to the desk. Avoir and Dodo watched over his 
shoulder as he wrote 


“Dear Bob—I think you will be visited soon by a fat man 
with a lot of guestions to ask. If you don’t want to spoil a 
piece of good luck for Constable Tim, don’t tell any cne about 


last night’s arrests. The Swastikars.” 


Dodo seized the note without waiting for it to be blotted, 
and ran down the stairs. Avoir and Pinky were watching 
him from the tower room as he streaked across the yard and 
around the corner, leaning far forward over his handlebars. 

The telegraph agent looked up in surprise as the breath- 
lessly gasping Dodo flung the note across the counter to him. 
He read it and lifted his eyes again. 

‘“What does all this mean?”’ he asked. 

“Do you want Constable Tim to have some good luck?” 

“Certainly, anyone would,” the agent replied. 

“Then use your own judgment. I can’t explain, but we’re 
not kidding it’s dead 
serious,’’ Dodo said, in an 
earnest tone. Then he turned 
and ran out of the door. The 
man stared at the note a 
moment, and then tore it into 
tiny bits, with a thoughtful 
look on his face. 

“Why didn’t that 
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that there is something to be got out of everyone in this 
case,” she retorted. 

She walked haughtily out of the room to her train. Smalk 
came sputtering after her, but the train had just come to a 
stop and the woman mounted the car steps without turning 
her head. 

The detective shrugged his fat shoulders in melancholy 
resignation, and as the train pulled out he turned back into 
the station, to interview the busy agent. As he opened the 
door and heard no click of telegraph keys, his hope rose, but a 
moment later he frowned in disappointment. The telegraph 
office was empty; the busy agent had disappeared. The Wal- 
rus heaved a ponderous sigh and turned away. If he could 
not interview the agent at once, he thought, he had better see 
whether anything could be discovered from those three boys. 
He was certain that his visit to the Swastikars would be of no 
use, but he undertook it to improve his standing with the 
growingly impatient Juanita De Halva. He would have been 
surprised indeed if he had looked back into the station. The 
agent’s head was slowly appearing above the edge of his 
counter, where he had hidden to escape the detective’s ques- 
tioning. 


HE Swastikars, in the meantime, were discussing Juanita 
De Halva. 

““She’s a real lady,”’ said the appreciative Dodo. ‘‘No 
wonder she had her grandfather, and the gardener and coach- 
man, and Tim himself doing everything to please her.” 

‘“*She’s in real trouble now,”’ said Avoir gloomily. “That 
wallowing brute of a Walrus will bleed her of her last cent, 
and then throw her case over.” 

“Tf that Walrus is a detective, I’m Sherlock Holmes,” Pinky 
burst out. “TI wonder if he ever found out anything un- 
aided.” 

“I’m afraid he'll be finding out just enough cne of these 
days to ruin the case for Constable Tim,” said Avoir. 

“Yes,” agreed Dodo excitedly. ‘After Tim does all the 
real work it would be just like old Walrus to step in at the last 
moment and reap the glory and the rewards, or at least a big 
share of them.” 

“T feel that we ought to be doing something about it,” 
said Pinky. restlessly. ‘‘But what can we do, that’s the 
question.” 

A heavy knock on the lower door broke in on this query. 
Dodo plunged down the steps and opened the door. He was 
astonished to see the Walrus, attempting to look friendly and 
pleasant and not succeeding very well in the attempt. 
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So it happened that 
when the Walrus came 
tramping into the wait 
ing room a few minutes 
later, he found the 
agent apparently very 


busy at his telegraph 


key. He did not know 
that the agent was 
“sending” a stack of 


old messages over a dis 
connected key—a_ per 
formance designed to 
convince onlookers that 
the agent was too busy 
to answer 
Finally Juanita De 
Halva, when she heard 
the city train whistling 
for the station, spoke 
to the detective in an 
earnest tone. 
“That’s the 
who started to tell me 
about it. Don’t fail to 
get what you can out of him. 
And why not try the boys 
too? If they are clever enough 
to fix up such a club, they 
might be a great help to you 
if you got them on your side.” 
“There’s nothing to be got 
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Ten minutes later the prisoners were in the jail at the town hall, sitting in a row 
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“Are the other boys upstairs?”’ the Walrus asked, with a 
shifty smile. 

“They are,” said Dodo, briefly. 

“‘T’d like to talk to the three of you,” said the detective. 

Dodo silently preceded him up the stairs and announced 
the visitor to his companions. 

““The—Mr. Smalk says he wants to talk to us,” he re- 
marked. 

“Yes, my boys,” the Walrus began awkwardly, “I’ve been 
thinking that perhaps we should have been more friendly. We 
got off toa bad start, but let’s forget that. Perhaps you fellows 
can help me a bit, and if you do, I promise you won’t be sorry.” 

‘How could we help you further?” asked Pinky, as spokes- 
man for the Swastikars. ‘“‘Haven’t you had chance enough 
to investigate these rooms? It seems to me you’ve spent 
time enough up here to find ten treasures of family jewels.” 

The Walrus swallowed the thrust with an effort. His face 
grew red, but he continued in the most cordial tone of which 
he was capable. 

“Yes, that’s true, you’ve given me a chance to look about 
here. But that’s not the sort of help I mean. You boys are 
pretty smart’’—here he smirked disgustingly—“‘and perhaps 
you’ve been able to pick up some bits of information that 
would be useful to me. What about that?” 

The Swastikars stared at him blankly enough, for a moment. 

“T don’t think we have anything to tell you,” said Avoir, 
rising and crossing to his writing desk. Avoir’s color was 
high and his eyes burned with sudden excitement. The 
Walrus looked very gloomy for a moment, and then tried 
another tack. 

“What do you know about the arrests last night at the 
station?’ he asked. 


‘‘What arrests?” asked Dodo, with a babe’s innocence. 


S THE Walrus turned patiently to recount to Dodo the 
rumor that four men had been arrested, Avoir seized a pen 
and began to write. By the time the Walrus had heard from 
Dodo and Pinky, that so far as they knew the morning papers 
had said nothing about this arrest, and that the station agent 
from whom Mr. Smalk seemed to have derived his information 
indirectly was a notorious joker who was always inventing 
such stories for his own amusement, the unobserved Avoir 
had quietly written a letter. This he blotted very dry, and 
then wiped in the dust on the floor and wadded into a ball, 
which he then concealed in his closed fist. Avoir went to one 
of the windows and looked out reflectively, with his hands 
resting on the sill. The Walrus, still talking to Pinky and 
Dodo, did not notice him at all. 
When the adroit Avoir withdrew 
his fist from the sill his hand was 
open and empty. He walked 
back across the room toward the 

Walrus. 
‘“‘There’s only one thing I think 
of,” he said, in a calm tone. 


—_ “Perhaps you have failed to 
& ~~ examine the grounds carefully 
: enough. Those fellows who 

came in here through that 


window last night may have 
left some trace below, if only a 
footprint in a flower bed—or 
under that window. where they 
left the ladder they used.” 

““T was going to have a look 
about before I left, of course,” 
said the grufily. 
“Tf you three don’t know any 

more about it than this, 
I suppose there’s no help 
to be had from you.” 
“Of course, Mr. Smalk, 
we don’t understand the 
detective’s business, ’’ said 
Pinky, in an ironic tone. 
The Walrus _ looked 
critically at him, then he 
muttered a _ throaty 
‘““Humph!” and __ strode 
vigorously downstairs. 
“Oh, glory, what a prize 
cow he is,”’ whispered the 
grinning Dodo. 
“Wait until 
what a _ prize 
going to be,” 
Avoir in turn, 
gloating expression on his 
face. ‘Come over to the 
tower and watch him 
through the stained win- 
dow so he can’t see you 
Be ready to be readin 
if he comes back.” 
‘““What’s up 
asked Pinky. 
“Tl tell you later,” 
said Avoir, gluing his eye 
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Presently Avoir whistled softly, and the others joined him in the watch tower. 


to one of the colored panes. The others imitated him and 
looked out patiently. A moment later the Walrus came surg- 
ing around the corner of the coach house, scrutinizing the 
ground with rapid glances. He seemed disappointed in his 
search and stood irresolute for a while. Then he saw a small 
object on the ground and hurried to pick it up. It was a wad 
of paper, which, when unrolled, proved to be a letter, very 
much soiled with dust. 


ROM behind the shielding colored glass of the watch- 

tower windows, the Swastikars eyed the Walrus on the 
ground below. He painstakingly smoothed out the crumpled 
letter which he had picked up. Pinky and Dodo, equally 
quick-witted, remembered Avoir’s trip to writing desk and 
window, and his subsequent: advice to the detective to look 
carefully about the premises. 

“ Avoir,” gasped Dodo. “ Did you plant that?” 

“Shh— yes!” whispered Avoir, absorbed. The Walrus, 
who had read the letter through twice with a hungry look and 
trembling hands, now thrust it into his pocket, looked care- 
fully in all directions to see if he had been observed, and then 
started away rapidly. Avoir waited until the Walrus had got 
to the edge of the lawn, and then threw the window open. 

“Mr. Smalk—oh, Mr. Smalk!”’ he bellowed. 

“What do you want?” the Walrus replied, in his old familiar 
snarl. 

“Have you looked carefully about the yard?” asked Avoir, 
innocently. 

“Yes, of course,” said the Walrus gruffly. 

“Did you find anything?” persisted Avoir. 

“None of your business, young fellow!’ 
detective, and strutted away. 

“You see,” said Avoir, turning triumphantly to the others, 
“he thinks he has no further use for us, and so he can afford 
to be nasty.” 

“What was in the letter, Avoir?” said Pinky. 

“Enoughto set Old Walaus.running wild. I thought if we 
got our clue from the letter Dodo found here, I might as well 
make a similar clue for the Walrus, so I wrote something like 
this: 

“Break into the old coach house. If you don’t find the jewels 
there come back to New York and meet with us at Jake’s place 
on Forty-second street. We'll all be there. We may have to be 
on the move soon. There’s a $10,000 reward out on us for that 
Chicago job.”’ 

“Rich! Gooey! Gloriously gooey!’’ squealed Dodo. “And 
the poor simple old Walrus toddles off dreaming dreams of that 
fat reward. He’ll have his plans all made for spending that 
$10,000 before he ever gets to New York, let alone finds Jake’s 
place—or whatever you called it.” 

“But you said merely Jake’s place on Forty-second street?” 
asked Pinky. “Isn’t that too indefinite? He won’t believe he 
can find that, will he?” 

“Pinky, you’re dumb to-day. I only hope it’s indefinite 
enough,” said Avoir, with a wise smile. ‘The Walrus would 
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have gone, for the sake of that ten thousand, if I had said 
just New York City. If I had given him a false street number 
he would have discovered the fake at once. As it is, he may 
spend a week trying to locate a Jake’s place on Forty-second 
street. It’s definite enough to try for, and indefinite enough 
to keep his hopes alive for seve ral days.” 

““When you say several days, oh wise boy, you mean three, 
don’t you?” inquired Dodo. 

“T do,” said Avoir, earnestly. 

“That’s a good job you’ve done, Avoir,” said Pinky. “I 
hope Tim can bag those fellows and get whatever reward is 
out on them. -Then we must get a chance to talk to them 
after they’re caught. They might have something to tell 
us.” ; 

“Do you suppose any of them know where the jewels are 
hidden?” asked Dodo. 

“Of course not,” said Pinky 
if they did.” 

“But they might know how to look for them,” broke in 
Avoir, and Pinky nodded in agreement. “At any rate we’re 
rid of the Walrus for a few days and Constable Tim will have 
a clear field.” 

“Hooray! Long may the Walrus stay away! May he get 
lost and never find his way back!”’ yelled Dodo in glee, hurling 
a pillow at Avoir. 

A mad five minutes of rioting ensued, for it was the usual 
custom of the Swastikars to celebrate good luck by joyfully 
pummeling one another. 

“Wait a minute,” Pinky finally grunted, with some diffi- 
culty, for Avoir and Dodo were both sitting on him, and at 
the same time conducting a private warfare of their own— 
““Maybe we celebrated too soon. Let’s watch the train come 
in, and see him off, to be sure we are rid of him.” 

“Yes, you’re the guy who always thinks of something else 
to do when we get you down,” shrilled Dodo breathlessly. 

“Who’s down?” said Pinky, as he gave an elusive wiggle 
and left his captors sprawling on the floor. 

The boys took up their station in the watch tower and 
Avoir unlimbered the old brass telescope. Fifteen minutes 
later the Walrus could be perceived climbing on board the 
train, bound for the city., Avoir slipped the telescope shut 
with an air of finality. 

“T hereby proclaim this an illegal holiday,” he declared. 
“What’ll we do for recreation, now that the Walrus is off our 
hands?” 

*‘ Another swim and a fish fry, and let’s wait for Constable 
Tim at the bridge again, and find out what else has happened,” 
suggested Dodo. 

“Righto,” said Pinky. 

A few minutes later the Swastikars went rollicking down the 
road like young colts turned out to pasture. They spent the 
afternoon along the river, and at six o’clock that evening they 
were seated once more on the concrete bridge rail, patiently 
awaiting the arrival of Constable Tim Mitchell. 

““Remember,” Pinky was cautioning. ‘‘Not a word about 


“They’d come and get ’em 
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Looking cautiously down, they saw the Walrus approaching the clubhouse with a companion—a woman 


the false trail Avoir set for old Walrus. Let’s keep that a 
secret.” 

“Yes,” agreed the nimble Dodo. “If it works, we can claim 
credit for it; if it doesn’t work and old Walrus comes storming 
back to find who planted the letter for him, we can preserve 
our present pose of injured innocence.” 

“Most euphoniously enunciated, oh driveling Dodo,” 
remarked Avoir. 

“‘Tt’s the fish he has eaten that makes him talk so,”’ assented 
Pinky, giving Dodo a shove, and the battle was begun. 

Constable Tim, approaching quietly, found them engaged 
in a triangular duel, with fishing rods as fencing rapiers. 

“A combination of Isaac Walton and the Three Musketeers, 
is that it?’’ he asked, by way of greeting 

“T’ve killed Pinky twice,’’ explained Dodo with breathless 
grievance. ‘Once through the stomach and another straight 
into the heart. But he wouldn’t quit ” 

‘Pipe down, Dodo,” shouted Pinky. ‘You're cut up into 
bits—you’re dead and buried and just don’t know it.” 

“‘Let us have peace, my countrymen,” said Constable Tim, 
laughing at their exuberant good spirits. - 

“‘How’s the invention,” asked Avoir, when they had ranged 
themselves on the rail again 

“No change—nothing new in that quarter,” said Tim. 
“T’ve not thought much about it in the last twenty-four hours, 
you may be’sure. At present I’m hoping that these arrests, 
and the ones I’ll try to make in two days, will bring some re- 
ward so that I can finance my invention and put it across. 
It’s finished—all I need is the money. It must be my own 
money, though, for J don’t want to sell my patent.” 

“Tim, what about those De Halva jewels?” asked Avoir. 
“Do you think they’ll ever be found?”’ 

““T don’t think so—unless it is by some accident,’’ answered 
Tim, in a low voice. Then suddenly, with an earnestness that 
startled the boys, he added—“‘ And I hope not!” 

‘“‘What’s your reason for saying that, Tim,’ exclaimed 
Avoir. 

“T have reason enough,” said the man bitterly. ‘Those 
jewels represent everything that has stood so long between me 
and my heart’s desire, and I’m sorry to see the chase for them 
begun again.” 

“‘T don’t know how that can be,” said Pinky slowly. “But 
I hope that the jewels will be found, for I know that Juanita 
De Halva needs them.” 

‘Do you know that?” asked Tim. ‘“‘ We have only that man 
Smalk’s word for it. Those jewels were just a part of the De 
Halva fortune.” 

“I’m sure Juanita De Halva needs those jewels because I 
heard her say so this morning,”’ said Pinky, firmly. 

““You heard her!” gasped Constable Tim. ‘ Where?” 

“Tn our club room. She came there with Walrus.” 

“Tell me about it, quick!” said Tim. 

Pinky recounted the story of Juanita’s visit and conver- 
sation with the Walrus. He told also of sending the note 

(Continued on page 57) 
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An editorial in the 
“Beemanite”’ was 
posted on the bulle- 
tin board 























os HAT’S this crack 

about taking up a 

collection?” asked 

Nick Harris. A 
meeting was in session in Doc 
Roberts’ room. Flea Burnett 
inserted thumb and forefinger into 
space, as though plucking some- 
thing from the atmosphere, and 
made answer. 

“Tdea of the Deacon’s.” 

The Deacon was Joshua Enright, 
president of the Y.M.C.A. Tobe 
president of the Y. M. C. A. was 

onsiderable of an honor, and 

Joshua was well liked. But it was 
not as certain that his present 
proposition was well liked. Pudgy 
Monroe turned his pockets inside 
out. 

“Tf he can find a dollar on me,” 
he told the world, ‘I'd like to see 
it!” 

The Deacon’s idea was to tax 
each one of Beeman Academy’s 
four hundred heads a dollar each. That, according to his 
computation, would make four hundred dollars. Four hun- 
dred dollars would put a boy through school for a year. He 
would send the money up to the Salvation Army in Burling- 

It was some- 
The school did 
Dick Harris took 


ton, and let them pick any felloy they chose. 
thing new in the way of Y. M. C. A. work. 
not know just what to think about it. 
up the argument against it. 

Dick was a confirmed pessimist. His bark was worse than 
his bite. When the time came, if it ever did come, he would 
probably be on hand with his dollar. But it might not come. 
There were a good many who did not like the prospect of a 
rough-neck being turned loose among them. 

“Beeman,” they declared, “is no reform school.” 

In vain did the Deacon try to make them see that the one 
whom they would get would be no candidate for the reform 
school. He would be a boy carefully selected, deserving of 
the privilege accorded him. They were afraid he would not, 
and did not want to serve as guardians to any half-tamed 


savage of the city streets. 


NE of those most bitter against the proposition was Duke 

DuBois. Duke himself, as his bearing and wearing apparel 
clearly enough indicated, was quite the antithesis of a slum 
boy. Coming of an excellent family, he was a good fellow 
at heart, but had always had things his own way, and was 
somewhat spoiled. 

Duke was captain of the swimming team. And as captain 
of the swimming team he informed the Deacon that he had 
worries enough. There were not more than three or four 
swimming meets in a year, but they were important. Beeman 
liked to win them. Most important of all was the meet with 
Rockledge. The opponents in the other meets varied some- 
what, but this was an annual affair. 

BEEMAN vs. ROCKLEDGE 

When such a notice appeared, no matter what the 
nature of the contest, it was bound to attract attention. 
The two schools were inveterate rivals. Whatever they went 
in for, they went in to win. 

At stake in the swimming meet this year was a beautiful 
silver cup offered by a wealthy man from Boston who was 
a trustee at Beeman, and had happened to see the races of 
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the year previous. They had been close, but Beeman, cover- 
ing herself with glory, had won. This year it was different. 
It did not look as though they were going to be close, or as 
though Beeman, covering herself with glory, would win. 
Rockledge still had a good team left over, but Beeman did 
not. Most of her best men had been graduated. It was 
largely a case of building up a new aggregation, and there did 
not seem to be much to build it on. 

Duke had been in the water ever since he could remem- 
ber. He was almost as much at home there as on the 
land. But one man cannot make a swimming team. And 
the others were lacking. The whole school was dragged to 
the pool in search of prospects, and thrown in, but very little 
that looked at all promising had come sputtering to the sur- 
face. It was small wonder, perhaps, that Duke was irritable. 

“Don’t talk brotherly love to me,” he muttered. “The 
only brotherly love I’ve got just now is toward a swimmer.” 

It was from a source least expected that the project re- 
ceived support. Nancy Cowles came out with a first-page 
article about it in the Beemanite, and backed the article with 
a strong editorial. The editorial went to show what it 
would mean to some deserving fellow to be given 
the chance that the president of the Y. M. C. A. 
proposed. Not only would it change the whole 
course of his own life, giving him the good things 
that he could not otherwise have, but it would 
make of him a factor to change the lives of others. 

“When there’s a chance for Beeman to save a 
man from drowning,” the editorial concluded, “why 
not jump in and do it?” 


UT in that way it did seem pretty small not to 
fall in with the idea. The senior class, thinking 
that some kind of action ought to be taken, put the 
matter to a vote. It was carried. To the col- 
lection that followed not everyone contributed, but 
some contributed more than their share. The 
example having been set, other classes followed. 
By the end of the week the whole four hundred 
dollars had been raised. Dick Harris, coming from 
the meeting of the sophomores, drew his head down 
between his shoulders, and started for Overtoun, 
one of the school dormitories, at an unprecedented 
rate of speed. Only by dint of considerable exer- 
tion did Flea Burnett overtake him. 

“What do you think about it now, old man?” he asked, 
ranging up alongside. ‘Did you give a dollar?” 

Dick strode on in silence. But his in- 
terlocutor hung to him. 

“Did you?” he insisted. 

“No,” grunted Dick, “I didn’t.” 

Now Flea Burnett, liking Dick Harris, 
in spite of his grumpy ways, seemed a 
bit disappointed, and likewise fell silent. 

It was a silence finally broken, as they 
neared the hall, by Dick. 

“T gave two.” 

A few days later came a letter from the 
Salvation Army. It was a letter 
appreciative of what the school had 
done, and told of the boy selected, by 
name Phil Howard. 


Phil’s mother is dead, and his 
father a drunkard. For two years 
the boy, forced to leave school, has 
been the only support of his younger 
brothers and sisters. He is bright, 
industrious and honest. When I 
described to him what you boys had 
done you should have seen the look 
that came into his eyes. But he did 
not feel that he could accept. It was 
only when the brother next to him 
in age came forward and insisted on 
taking up the burden that he yielded. 
He feels that with an education he 
will sometime be able to do more for 
them than he can now. I hope you 
will like Phil. He already loves you. 


This was a part of the letter re- 
ceived by Joshua Enright in behalf 
of the school from the adjutant 
commanding at Burlington. It bore 
a postscript. “Phil is a good 
swimmer.” 

It was this postscript that sent 
Joshua to Duke DuBois. Before 


‘credit. The papers, 


From his handkerchief he 
drew a half-smoked cigaret 


him he laid the letter. Duke obligingly took time to read it 
through. When he came to the finish a smile touched his lips. 
The joke, in a way, was on him, and he was not without a 
sense of humor. 

“Probably a wharf rat,’’ he commented. 

As Burlington was a big lake port the guess was likely not 
a bad one. Joshua grinned back. 

“Don’t forget what you said about brotherly love,” he 
reminded. ‘‘That you couldn’t give it to anyone but a 
swimmer!”’ 


HE night of the first meet arrived. It was an affair of 

minor importance with a down-state high school that hap- 
pened to have a community swimming tank at its disposal. It 
was of minor importance, yet Beeman would like to win. She 
lost. The score was close, but she lost. The high school went 
home jubilant. Duke DuBois buried himself in his room. 
If Beeman could not even beat an aspiring little high school 
she would be flooded by a team like Rockledge. 

For the hundredth time he went over the possibilities. In 
no way could he figure out a winning combination. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon someone knocked. 

“Come in,” he called. 

The door opened hesitantly. A stranger entered. 

“Mr. Enright sent me,’ he explained. “My name is Phil 
Howard.” 

The face into which Duke DuBois looked was good looking. 
To save himself he could but admit it. There was character 
there, and something likeable. He knew why Joshua had 
sent him. It was like Joshua. Joshua always knew when a 
fellow was in trouble. It warmed him to the stranger just to 
think that Joshua had thought of him. He got up and did 
what a week before he would not have thought he could 
have done. He held out his hand. 

“My name is DuBois,” he introduced himself. 

The stranger nodded. In his eyes was the bright light of 
admiration. “I’ve heard of you,” he said, and unfolded a 
paper that he had with him. “I’ve been reading what you 
did last night.” 

Duke knew what those papers carried. The Academy, as 
one of the largest preparatory schools in the state, received 
considerable news- 
paper attention. The 
showing against the 
high school had not 
been much to its 
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already beginning to forecast the meet with Rockledge, 
drew unfavorable comparisons. Duke shrugged his shoulders. 

“They trimmed us.” he gloomed. 

But the stranger shook his head. “Looks to me like you 
trimmed them all,” he objected, 

It was true that Duke had been the star of the contest. 
He had won the big majority of the points for his team, and 
had been high scorer all around. But that had not sufliced 
to give Beeman the meet. He intimated as much now. 

“You swim?” he asked. 

He already knew that Phil did 
swim, but the matter had to be 
approached in some way, and this 
seemed as good a one as any. 
The answer surprised him some- 
what. 

“T don’t know.” 

Without acknowledging it even 
to himself, the Duke had perhaps 
been banking on what he had 
heard in regard to the newcomer. 
To have another hope dashed to 
the ground was too much. | 
“But I thought,’ he began—“‘I 
thought—” 

Phil Howard smiled. 

“Did the adjutant tell you 
that?” 

The smile expanded. ‘‘He—he 
seems to think I’m a fish.” 

Then he went on to tell some- 
thing of his story. He had always 
lived along the wharves. One of 
the first experiences he_ could 
remember was falling into the 
water and being fished out by 
older boys. Then, two or three 
years later, they had thrown him 
back in and made him swim. He 
could keep up with the best of the 
others, but had never pitted him- 
self against time. Duke began to look relieved. 

“Come over to the gym tomorrow,” he suggested,” and 
we'll give you a chance.” 





T DID not take long, after seeing the new boy in action, to 
decide that his sponsor knew what he was talking about. The 
first plunge proved it. And when the stop-watch was put on him 
there was no doubt that he was what the school had been look- 
ing for. He could cover the length of the tank and back in as 
quick time as any man in the team except Duke. And he 
could do it in spite of the fact that he did not do it as it should 
be done. Never having been taught, he was slow on the start 
and on the turns, but once going he made up for it. All he 
needed was a little coaching. News of the new hope quickly 
spread. Before practice was over nearly every fellow in school 
had crowed into the tank room to get a look for himself. 
And the verdict in Doc Roberts’ room that night was prophetic. 

“The first we know he’ll be captain of the team!” 

It was now almost Christmas vacation. No more meets were 
to be held until after the holidays. Then came one with a 
school over in New York State. No one knew much about it, 
but it was rumored that the school, which was a military 
academy, had a fairly good team. It was one of the pre- 
liminaries, but Beeman wanted to win it, and redeem herself. 
What was more, she wanted to see what the Rat, as he was 
not unkindly dubbed, would do. What he did do was to win 
more points than any other man except the Duke. In one or 
two races he even beat the Duke. 

Croaked Dick Harris: “What did I tell you?” 

It was not always possible to get a senior as captain of the 
swimming team. Duke himself was only a junior. This was 
because swimming was one of those sports in which there 
was no knowing from what ranks a leader might spring. When 
possible the honor, as a reward for long endeavor and a method 
of maintaining morale, was bestowed upon a last-year man, 
but this was not always practicable. Sometimes, as in the 
present instance, there would appear a lower classman whose 
performances would entitle him to the place. If all went well, 
probably Duke would be re-elected for the coming year. The 
election always came off after the Rockledge meet. The 
meet was now only a month distant, but before it arrived 
Joshua Enright appeared before the principal. From his 
pocket he drew a handkerchief, and out of the handerchief 
a half-smoked cigaret. As he laid it on the table he ac- 
companied it with one word. Or rather there were two words. 
“Phil Howard!” 

Smoking was strictly taboo at Beeman. When questioned, 
Joshua Enright testified that the cigaret had been given him 
by Duke DuBois. Duke had caught Phil smoking it, and 
recommended that the matter be taken up with the authorities. 
The principal seemed rather surprised. 

“Since when had Duke become so meticulous?” he wanted 
to know. 

And that was what a good many others wanted to know. 
They wanted to know it especially after Phil was on pro- 
bation for two weeks. | Two weeks would bring him up 
almost to the date of the meet with Rockledge. It would 
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cut him out of the meet with Stoddard Seminary entirely 
Never before had Duke seemed so conscientious about rules. 
There were times when even he had been considered not with- 
out his faults. Quite to the mystification of those who knew 
him he had always seemed friendly with the Rat. To have 
him turn on him now looked suspicious. 

And the fellows were more inclined to regard it in that light 
because they liked the Rat. In spite of prejudice he had been 
making a place for himself in the school. Whatever he under- 
took he worked hard at. 
and his obvious desire to 
do well and to please made 
it impossible to think other 
wise than well of him. To 
have him disqualified, per- 
haps unable to compete in 
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the meet, brought things to a head 
in a hurry. In the exigency the mis- 
demeanor that had been the cause of 
his downfall was lost sight of. Nearly 
the whole student body rallied to his 
cause. 

“You — you don’t suppose he’s 
jealous?” 

The speaker was Pudgy Monroe, 
and the reference was to Duke 
DuBois. One thing was certain. 
The Rat had been coming on to out- 
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strip the fondest expectations of him, and was the closest 
rival that Duke DuBois had ever had. Whether he liked 
it or not could not be ascertained. For one who had had 
things so much his own way it might not be pleasant to "e 
beaten. And to be beaten by the one who was doing it 
might be more unpleasant. But for him to jeopardize the 
chances of the school to prevent it! 

It seemed incredible that a captain of a team could do such 
a thing, and there were moments when he was exonerated, but 
the more one got to thinking about it the more there seemed to 
be no other explanation. Duke could not have been in- 
sensible to the feeling in regard to the matter, but he made no 
comment. Nor, save once or twice, did the Rat. The first 
time was after the meet with Stoddard Seminary. The 
Beeman team was in good trim, and with the Rat could have 
easily won. As it was, she barely pulled in ahead. That she 
won at all was due solely to the gigantic efforts of Captain 
DuBois. Once more, with no one else to share the honors, he 
shone spectacularly. The applause was loud, but underneath 
it was an uneasy feeling. 

‘Maybe it’s all right,” commented the Rat. “Anyway it’s 
the way he wanted it.” 

It was plain to be seen that he was disappointed. Nothing 
had pleased him more than to be a member of the school 
team. And it seemed to have done him lots of good to think 
that he could in a measure pay back that which had been done 
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for him. It had been a blow when he had been shoved aside, 
and he had hung his head in shame. 


ORE and more, as the big match drew near and the strain 
grew more intense, he seemed to throw the blame on 
the captain. It was at this juncture, when everyone’s nerves 
were raw, that he himself began to be spoken of as the next 
captain. The agitation had its origin largely among his 
admirers of the lower classes, but there were not a few in the 
other classes, mostly an irresponsible element, who took it up. 
By the middle of the week before the meet the Rat’s un- 
solicited candidacy had reached a popular height. Those 
who were older in school saw the danger in elevating one who 
knew nothing of the spirit and tradition of the place, to a 
position of such importance and influence, but queer things 
happen when the mood is just right. 

Said Flea Burnett: “They think he’s been 
injured, and want to make it up to him.” 

Whenever the Rat himself was approached on 
the subject he shied off, but that rather helped 
his cause than otherwise. And as far as swim- 
ming ability went his adherents could ask for no 
more creditable subject. It seemed almost as 
though the enforced idleness had brought im- 
provement. He was a veritable flash. No one 
quite understood it when Duke went up to him 
with extended palm. 

“Good work, Phil!” 

The Duke’s eyes were direct. Phil 
Howard's shifted. Some said that it 
was a play of the Duke’s to the grand- 
stand in an endeavor to re-establish 
himself. Whatever it was, the in- 
creasing excitement as the meet drew 
near served to put it for the time being 
into the background. Politics were lost 
sight of in the gencral conjecture as to 
whether Beeman would win or not. 
With the Rat going into things as 
though he meant to outdo his own best 
efforts it looked as if she might. 

But opinions outside the school walls 
were not as optimistic. It could not be 
denied that Rockledge had a _ well- 
rounded, cracking team, and critics 
knew more of what she could do than of 
what Beeman could do. There was 
little doubt that she had three high- 
grade swimmers to Beeman’s one. 
None of them could touch the Duke, 
but they could aggregate more points 
than he alone. As for the Rat, some 
little inkling of that of which he was 
capable had leaked out, but he had been 
in only one match, and, generally 
speaking, was a dark horse. But 
Beeman, as she gathered four hundred 
strong in the amphitheatre about the 
pool, had a deep, confident boom to her 
voice. 

“Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah! rah! 
rah! Yo-yah! Yo-yah! Beeman! Bee- 
man! Beeman!” 

The meet developed rapidly into one 
of the bitterest struggles that the two 
great rivals had ever fought. Rock- 
ledge, coming into the room rather sure 
of victory, was quickly disillusioned. 
In the very first race Duke took first 
place and the Rat second. In the 
triumphant Beeman yell that ac- 
claimed them Rockledge had the first 
real premonition of what might be in store for her. Boldly 
she sent back her own challenge. 

“*Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! Rockledge! Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! Rockledge! Hall! 
Hall! Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! Rockledge Hall!” 

As the battle raged, first one side and then the other seemed 
to be in the ascendency. But gradually Beeman, clearing 
herself, forged into the lead. Rockledge, in spite of all she 
could do, could not close up enough to come within several 
points of striking distance. It kept Beeman fighting to hold 
her lead, but she was ready to fight. And her supporters 
were jubilant. Their war-cry was constantly in the air, and 
from the other side that of Rockledge echoed it. 

“‘Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! Rockledge! Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! Rockledge! Hall! 
Hall! Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! Rockledge! Hall!” 

But it was the cry of brave hearts who hopefully would not 
confess defeat. At the half-way point Beeman had established 
her lead, and by the time the end was in sight she had added 
several more points to its total. It was a margin that fluctu- 
ated, but always she kept Rockledge back if she attempted to 
crawl up. Continually on her lips was the names of her two 
heroes. 

“Rah! Duke! Rah! Duke! Rah-rah! Duke DuBois!’ 

In the common cause of winning animosities were forgotten. 

“Rah! Howard! Rah! Howard! Rah-rah! Phil Howard!” 

It was along toward the end that disaster came, abrupt, 

(Concluded on page 55) 


Nearly every fel- 
lowin school had 
crowded in to get 
alook forhimself 
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A Fourth-of-July Balloon 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


E HAVE a merit badge for aviation and 

an aviator should not only know how to 

fly and to soar aloft in a basket attached 

to a silken balloon, but he should also 
know how to make a balloon himself, so let us. de- 
vote our attention this month to building Fourth-of- 
July balloons. 

As a boy I have made small paper balloons of colored 
tissue paper, and large ones of light manila paper, the 
former 4 to 7 feet high and the latter 10 or 18 feet from 
hoop to top, when they were inflated. I have sent such 
balloons on journeys which once or twice took them 
right through the summer clouds to the spaces above. 
What I did when I was a “kid” like you there is no 
reason why you shouldn’t do while you are “kids” like 
I was then. Therefore, get ready your paper, scissors and 
paste-pot and retire to some room where you have floor 
space on which to work. 

Remember that a narrow balloon will probably catch 
fire and burn up before it travels any distance, and also a 
balloon with a neck to it will do the same, but a portly, 
round balloon with a large opening at the bottom and no 
neck, if carefully started, will travel a long distance and 
not come down until the fire-ball has burned out. 


O MAKE the pattern, takea strip of paper six feet long 

and a little over one foot wide, Fig. 1; fold the paper 
in the center lengthwise, at the dotted line from A to B, 
Fig. 1, so that it will be only slightly over a half foot from 
the edges to the fold. Along the bottom measure two 
inches from the fold and mark the point. 

At one foot from the bottom, at right angles from the 
folded edges, measure three inches and one-half, and mark 
the point; in the same manner mark off five inches from 
two feet up the fold. 

From a point three feet four inches from the bottom 
measure off six inches and mark the point; from this place 
the width decreases. At the fourth foot mark a point 
five inches and one-half from the fold; about three 
inches and a third at the fifth foot, nothing, of 
course, at the sixth foot, or top, where the gore will 
come to a point. 

With chalk or pencil draw a curved line connecting 
these points, Fig. 2; cut the paper along this line and 
unfold it. You will then have a pattern the shape of a cigar, 
four inches wide at the bottom and one foot at its greatest 
width and six feet long. When you have your sheets of 
colored tissue paper ready, paste them together in strips of 
length required to fit the pattern you just made. 

Using your pattern cut out 13 cigar-shaped gores; then 
spread one of these gores flat upon the floor, fold it in the 
center as in Fig. 3. Over this gore place another unfolded one, 
as in Fig. 4, allowing the margin of the under gore to protrude 























from beneath about one inch. With scissors snip the margin 
of the top fold of the undergore at intervals as is shown by 
Fig. 4 from B to C; the undergore is folded as in Fig. 3, there- 
fore, you take the top edge of it which you have snipped with 
the scissors and with a brush spread paste over each piece 
separately, turning them up over the top gore on which 
the boy is kneeling and pressing them down with a towel. 


FTER you have pasted from C to B, fold the top gore 
in its center bringing the unpasted part up and over the 
half just pasted, as you did the first one in Figs. 4, and 5. 











Continue the process until all the gores are pasted down 
and there are but two edges left, the lower edge of the 
bottom gore and the back edge of the top gore. Lay 
these two edges together and paste them neatly and 
your paper bag is complete. 

If you have not done the work very neatly it may 
be necessary to paste a piece of paper over the point 
at the top, but probably it will only be necessary 
to tie a string at the top leaving a loop in it. The 
string will close any small opening that may be 
there and the loops serve the purpose of furnishing 
a means of holding the balloon while it is being filled 
with hot air. 

It is necessary to have a hoop of some sort of light 
material to fit in the mouth or opening of the balloon. 
With the figures just given this will be about 18 inches in 
diameter. Run two wires, crossing each other at right 
angles, from one side of the hoop to the other as in Fig. 6. 
These wires are a support to which the fire-ball is attached. 
The hoop may be made of split bamboo or any sort of 
light wood; wire may be used for small balloons, and it 
may be bent into a circular form. Fasten the hoop in 
place by slitting the edges of the mouth of the balloon as 
you did the gores, then pasting them by folding them in 
over the hoop and pressing them gently with a towel 
where they lap over upon the paper on the inside of the 
balloon. 


N VERY large balloons it is a good idea to paste a 

string in each seam allowing the ends to hang below 

the mouth of the balloon and fastened to the hoop by 
tying them there. 

To inflate a paper balloon one boy may hold it by the 
loop of the string at the top-and the other use a palm- 
leaf fan to fill it with air, this will show you immediately 
if it is or is not the proper shape and proportion, and it 
will also prepare it to be filled with heated air by opening 
the wrinkles and folds. 

Before the ball of wick, cotton, or waste may be fired, 
the bag must be filled with hot air. The best way and 
safest way to do this is to take a piece of drain-pipe, or old 
stove-pipe and put it over a little furnace made of mud 
and stones in which you have a smart fire of twisted 
paper burning, when the heated air fills the balloon 
properly you can walk with the balloon to one side away 
from the fireplace and the balloon will retain its upright 
position. The wick ball may be now attached and a 
match put to it. Still hold the balloon until you feel it 
tugging to be free, then gently let go of the hoop and 
your paper creation will sail away on its voyage to the 
unknown. 

Carelessness in filling the balloon, or in lighting the fire-ball 
will often result in burning the paper bag upon which you have 
spent so much time and spoil all your fun, but unless the 
wind is blowing there is absolutely no excuse for burn- 
ing up the balloon as any number may be launched 
safely if proper care is used. 


T IS great fun to attach a letter to the balloon asking the 

finder to communicate with you. One balloon we had 
in Cincinnati made four or five voyages before it at 
last disappeared when it probably fell into some body 
of water or was caught in the tree-tops, like the balloon 
in which my friends, Hawley and Post, made their record 
breaking voyage. 

Of course, the scouts could send scout greetings to the 
finder and a return postal directed to scout, etc., troop, 
etc. 

We did not send balloons from the midst of a thickly 
populated city, there is no suitable place, for instance, on 
Manhattan Island, unless it be in Central Park or on the 
roofs of some of tall buildings. 

I remember one Fourth of July on Flushing Bay, where I 
was rowing in a single shell that a veritable shower of 
balloons fell all around me in the water, much to the amuse- 
ment, no doubt, of the fish, muscles, crabs and clams in 
Flushing Bay. 





The Star Spangled Banner 


Although America is one of the youngest nations, our 
flag is one of the oldest. It was born in 1777, while the 
British Union Jack as it is today was born in 1801, the 
French flag of three perpendicular red, white and blue 
stripes, in 1794, and the Spanish flag in 1785. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Cat Came Bac ée 


By Francis J. Rigney 
Illustrated by the Author 


« q HAT’S that?” said 
Clem Casey sitting up 
in bed suddenly. A 
lurid red light 

lit up the walls of his log , 

cabin. He was not long in ae 

doubt; his ears heard the 

crackling of burning wood and 

the falling of mighty trees. 

He rushed to the window 

—“‘A forest fire!—and 

I’m right in its path,” he 

cried hoarsely. Pulling 

on his trousers and a pair 

of boots he did not delay 

an instant in the cabin. 

The fire, about a mile off, 

was of huge dimensions. 

He ran around 
the cabin to a lit- 
tle path that led 
away from the A 
fire toward the 
river. He had 
scarcely reached 
the corner of the 
house when he 
was sent sprawl- 
ing by the leader 
of a herd of mad- 
dened deer, and 
before he had had 
time to gather 
himself together 
and get on his 
feet again at least 
half a dozen of 
the herd had 
bounded over 
him. Clem sped 
along heedless of 
the fleeing ani- { 
mals. A tawny i 
streak, and he 
was all but 
bowled over 
again as like a 
lighting flash a 
cougar passed 
him, but he was 
not alone in his 
rush for the river. 

As he neared 
the river his ear 
caught a new 
sound. Despite 
his frantic haste 
there was something in this sound that made him halt 
for an instant. It was a call, a plaintive little animal 
voice, a piteous meowing, an insistent, lost-baby, call. 

“Poor little devil,” said Clem, “I haven’t time to—’” But 
he did have time, for that call touched him in his weak spot. 
Clem was always ready to aid the helpless. 

He kicked his way through some bushes, and there at the root 
of a tree he found a sprawling little ball of fur, a baby cougar. 
He grabbed it up and quickly buttoned it inside his shirt. 

On he sped again regardless of the tiny claws that clutched 
him like so many little fish hooks. He reached the river 
bank at last. “Jumping mackerel!” he exclaimed, “has a 
zoological garden busted?” 


There at the root of a tree he found 
a sprawling little ball of fur 


a well might he exclaim, for never before had he seen 
so many animals and so many varieties all at once. 

Deer were swimming bravely out in mid-stream with their 
pronged horns giving the effect of a miniature floating forest. 
A cougar was swimming with powerful strokes one side of the 
herd, paying no attention to the deer that did not heed him. 
Three lean gray wolves were behind the cougar while other 
lone wolves were sprinkled here and there in the river. Coyotes 
were there, too; a porcupine plopped into the water just at 
Clem’s feet. Raccoons and squirrels were scrambling and 
Jumping their ways te the furthest ends of the overhanging 
branches, some to scuttle back again and some to fall into the 
water. Rabbits scooted along the river banks into holes and 
Out again. Minks aid weasels, their insatiable desire for 
wholesale slaughter seemingly quenched, passed like electric 
Streaks through the flying bunnies. 
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“Waugh!” came a grunt behind Clem, and he had only 
time to jump sideways out of the path of a big black bear 
rushing headlong into the river. Further up the stream 
and simultaneously with the bear, as though challenging 
him in a swim to the opposite shore, a savage wolverine 
splashed in. 

In all this splashing turmoil the only creatures not en- 
deavoring to get across the broad river were the animals that 
naturally belonged to the water. It was too early for them to 
start and besides they did not understand the fire danger. 
They were all out in full strength protesting loudly and 
vehemently but vainly against this alarming invasion of what 
they evidently considered their rightful domain. 

Clem lifted the little cougar cub to his shoulder and struck 
out for the opposite bank, which was a good half-mile away. 

“To think that I should be a part of a swimming menag- 
erie,” said Clem. ., ““Why I didn’t know there were as many 
animals in all America, and to think that this bunch were all 
around my house and I never knew it,” said he. 

Clem Casey was now in mid-stream with the baby cougar, 
like a fur collar, lying across the back of his neck. “I 
guess we'll make it,”’ he said, addressing the little cub. He 
turned his head a trifle to push his passenger back into a better 
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+> position, for his fur 
, collar wanted to 

crawl around a bit. 
As Clem turned he saw swimming, 
but a few strokes behind, a couple 
of long-eared bob cats. ‘ Doesn’t 
feel comfortable to have these fellows 
after me!” he muttered, “but if the old bear doesn’t mind hav- 
ing me behind him, I don’t see why I should mind having the 
cats behind me. I guess I needn’t worry until I get to the 
shore,” and on he splashed. 

The bob cats, however, on approaching the bank detoured, 
and when Clem with his baby arrived he found that with the 
exception of a few late starters and some slow swimmers, his 
fellow travelers had completely disappeared. All had taken 
cover, some in the trees, some in the depths of the woods, some 
behind rocks and some in holes in the ground; in fact, it was 
as though the earth had swallowed every living thing but 
Clem Casey and hiscub. Clem, though he liked animals, was 
no naturalist, so his eyes were not trained to seeing. He 
knew the woods, but in a commercial sense, and he had only 
been up in this forest wilderness to look over a part of the 
lumber region which he had recently inherited. 

As he laid the cub down and took off his wet clothes he 
gazed across the river and ruefully remarked, ‘‘ Well, that’s 
the end of my little fortune.” As far as he could see his tract 
of property was burnt or burning. ‘‘Guess I’ll have to find my 
way to the nearest camp and look for a job as dishwasher.” 
His mind was suddenly taken off his troubles, for as he stood 
on the river bank, he caught a glimpse of a pair of gleaming 
eyes looking at him from some nearby bushes. What animal 
owned them he could not say, for the eyes had vanished in a 
second. Some hungry beast, whose acute ears had caught the 
sounds of the baby cougar, was looking for an easy dinner. 

Clem, throwing caution to the winds, gave a loud shout 
and heaved a heavy rock into the bushes where the eyes 
had appeared. A yelp was heard and then the sound of fast 
scurrying feet. 

“Huh,” said Clem, as he vainly tried to discern the morn- 
ing sun through heavy volumes of smoke, “I won’t get much 
chance of drying my clothes here. Now that I do know that 
there are more dangerous animals than bullfrogs around,” said 
he, “I think that it would be wiser to get nearer to some 
place where guns were handy. I guess,” he added, ‘“‘some of 
those animals have worked up a good appetite by this time, 
and you bet my baby cougar doesn’t want to be the principal 
part of any their breakfasts any more than I do. How 
about breakfast for ourselves, kitty?” he asked. 


HE baby had made up its mind about wanting breakfast 
long before Clem had thought of eating, and it let all 
the world know that it was hungry. 

“Well,” said Clem, ‘‘as trees don’t have milk and as 
there ain’t any goats around, I guess I’ll have to make that 
seven miles to the camp quicker than I intended to. 

“Funny markings,” he remarked as he saw two white spots 
on one of the cub’s tiny shoulders, adding, “‘I wonder if they 
all are marked in this way, or if this is unusual.” The 
markings, however, didn’t interest Clem any more than to 
suggest a name for the little orphan, and ‘“‘Spots” was the 
name which he gave to the kitten. It was not easy traveling, 
for Clem had kicked off his boots before entering the river, 
and besides the not too distant fire filled the air with heavy 
smoke, making breathing difficult. 

Clem had covered about three miles along the bank when, 
with a loud squawk, some large bird flew from beneath his 
bare feet, one of which plopped right into the middle of a 
nest of eggs. ‘‘Ouch!” he exclaimed as he jumped out of the 
nest and started to clean his foot on the grass. He got a 
sudden inspiration and picked up one of the least broken 
eggs. He held it to the cub’s nose saying, “Spots, your 
breakfast!”? Spots sniffed and then tried to swallow shell 
and all, excepting the portion of the egg that fell down 
Clem’s sleeve. 

“Here,” said Clem, “I’ve got to teach you manners, and 
since you don’t know how to eat at table I’ll have to put you 
on the ground.” Stooping to put Spots down beside the eggs, 
Clem found that he was being followed. 

A large lone wolf was following at a discreet distance. Clem 
shouted and threw a rock. The wolf, afraid to attack alone, 
and surprised by the rush of the big stone, beat a rapid retreat 
and disappeared. 

Meanwhile Spots was getting himself all mussed up with 
the eggs. Clem wiped him clean with grass and putting him 
back on his shoulder started once more toward the camp. 
Spots apparently had enough breakfast, for he ceased meowing 
and worked up a tiny purr of contentment. 

“Good,” said Clem, ‘that’s one of us satisfied. I don’t 
have to break my neck to get there on time.” He did, how- 
ever, get there in good time, too, for a couple of woodmen were 
just preparing their breakfast when he arrived. 
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‘Bacon and coffee for three and milk for one,” he called out 
as he strode into camp. He quickly explained who he was and 
told of the fire. He learned that the men of two camps were 
already out fighting it. After staying around a while and 
getting a rough outfit of clothes he decided that he had better 
get back to town life and was furnished with a gun, some food, 
and instructions as to his route. 

Shouldering Spots he started off and succeeded late in the 
afternoon in finding a small settlement that boasted of a rail- 
road terminal. 


HE terminal was really the 

starting-point of a narrow 
gage railroad that was used for 
conveying large sections of 
lumber toward a regular rail- », 
road yard. He spent the next 
day in the place and the follow- 
ing morning, with a number of 
lumbermen, got a free ride in 
the direction of civilization. 

Eventually he landed in a 
rather large town and immediately set out to look for work. 
Having had a good education he did not intend to start 
on the lowest rung of the ladder, so he went into a store 
and inquired the whereabouts of the local bank. He had 
at one time held a responsible bank position and might 
still be there if an uncle had not willed him 
the valuable tract that was now but so much 
charcoal. 

His ragged appearance and his strange pet 
were not strong recommendations, but his de- 
termination and the fact that the banker, 
whose depositors were mainly lumber dealers, 
knew his uncle, got him a small job, from which 
he soon rose, and at the end of two years he 
was promoted to the position of assistant 
treasurer. 

In the meanwhile Spots also progressed from 
the little fur-ball stage to a full-sized cougar. 
That was only to be expected of any carefully- 
looked-after cougar, but Spots also progressed, 
if one might say, intellectually, much further 
than cougars are generally destined to go. 
Clem taught him the regular well-trained dog’s 
program; how to fetch and carry, how to jump 
over high obstacles (and how easy Clem found 
it to teach him to jump!), how to walk on his 
hind legs or forepaws, how to beg, and many, 
many more “how to’s.” 

Clem loved to wrestle with his pet, and the cougar loved 
the rough play, and when he grew to full size he was not 
always the vanquished one. For his size, his strength was 
prodigious, and as for his stamina—well, even the powerful 
Clem had often to breathlessly gasp, ‘“‘ Enough, Spots!”” Spots 
might have the advantage hold on the back of Clem’s neck 
but would immediately on the word of command release his 
grip. It was only when he was a little kitten that he ever bit 
into Clem’s flesh. 

Clem’s reputation, not as a financier but as an animal 
trainer, spread, and many a time Clem’s play would have a 
large audience of town folk, for the performances usually took 
place on the grass plot in front of his home. On a leash Clem 
would take the big Spots through the town. 


OW it happened that on the occasion of one of these 
outdoor performances three or four pairs of shrewd and 
avaricious eyes looked on Spots, and the following morning 
“the cougar had vanished. Clem did not know that wandering 
gypsies, interested in performing animals, had spirited away 
his pet. He did remember hearing a growl from the yard 
where he kept him chained for the night, and he also remem- 
bered having heard a rattling of the chain, but he had thought 
of these noises as nothing more unusual than the reaction on 
Spots of distant night sounds of the town. ‘‘Some late worker 
getting home,” he remembered muttering as he turned over in 
his sleep. 

He did not know that men as soft-footed as his cougar had 
stealthily made their way to the back fence and had dropped 
over a piece of drugged meat. It was the sudden dropping of 
the meat that had made Spots growl. 

Some time later when the drug had taken effect, four silent 
figures had crossed the fence and released the stupefied animal 
from its collar. Securely tying.up the big cat, they then broke 
the big collar buckle with a bit of iron to leave the impression 
that the cougar had escaped. 

And so Clem believed. 

““Who would have thought it of Spots!” he said. He looked 
carefully over the cement yard and on the equally unimpres- 
sionable roadway but did not see a sign or track. “If I only 
lived in the woods,” he said, “I might be able to pick up his 
trail and get him back, but now— I guess it’s only natural 
that he should go; perhaps I was wrong in keeping the poor 
fellow away so long from his kind. Well, I hope that nothing 
happens to him.”’ Clem went on sadly talking to himself, 
never for an instant thinking that poor Spots was now 
accompanying two performing bears that were in a short time 
to be sold into circus slavery. 
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Clem Casey often thought of his pet and wondered what it 
might be doing. At first he would, on holidays and week- 
ends, spend his time taking trips to the woods, where he would 
search around hopefully. He finally reconciled himself to the 
loss and buried himself in his work. Could he but see his poor 
Spots crouching under the cruel whip of a tyrannical trainer 
and being made to take desperate chances leaping from a giddy 
height through rings of fire into a large water tank, Clem would 
have busted up the show then and there. 


The performances usually took place in 
front of his home, on the grass 


About three hundred miles away a cir- = 
cus was preparing to put on its perform- 
ance—the first time in this particular 
town. The animal trainer had conceived the 
brilliant idea of mounting the cougar’s cage 
on the elephant’s back, for the parade. 

All went well with the preparations; the cougar was caged 
and hoisted on to the elephant, the ponies and camels were 
all in array, and the animal trainer was—well, almost in his 
seat on the elephant’s back just in front of the cage when he 
stooped for a second to say something to the master of cere- 
monies; but, alas for him, his head was too close to the bars 
that held in the big cat. A terrific crack on the back of his 
neck sent him hurtling unconscious to the ground. 

The elephant, uneasy most of the time that his new stunt 
was being tried out, was now free of the restraining hand of 
his master. Shrilly trumpeting, he burst from the parade and 
headed for the open country. 

The circus men that tried to stop him were but as flies in his 
path. Something in his memory, inherited from his ancestors 
of far-away Ceylon, told him that the animal on his back was 
one of the big cat tribe, the elephant’s natural enemy. 

That same something told him to do as his ancestors when 
tigers were astride their back, and the charging pachyderm 
made straight for the trees. Under the wide and heavy 
branches he rushed, hoping in this way to crush or knock off 
his enemy so tha: he might then have the triumph of trampling 
it to death. But the maddened elephant, made stil! madder 
by the snarls and growls of the much-tossed cougar, received a 
considerable jolt from his own efforts when the wooden top 
came violently into contact with a large branch. His trappings 
broke, leaving the cage suspended for a moment on the branch. 


In that second the body of the cage parted from the top, and 
marvelously in that same second the cougar grabbed the 
branch and held. The infuriated elephant turned to crush his 
enemy and made bits of the fallen cage before he realized that 
the big cat was not in it. Spots was free at last and without 
any teaching knew how to instantaneously make himself 
invisible. 

When the circus men arrived on the scene the elephant was 
standing quietly and unconcernedly in the middle of a small 
stream spraying himself. Be- 
yond the smashed cage there 
was no trace of the cougar. 
The elephant was his dignified 
self again and started back 
without protest to the saw- 
dust ring. 

One night, about two weeks 
after the parade fiasco, Clem 
Casey stayed late in his office 
in the bank. He was poring 
5 over a column of figures and 
checking up balances. Just as he was stooping 
to put some heavy ledgers in the lower part of 
the big safe he heard footsteps. He turned 
quickly, but not quickly enough, and had just time to glimpse 
two figures when something heavy struck him on his head. 
He fell heavily forward and was immediately pounced on by 
one of the intruders. He struggled feebly, for the first blow 
had bereft him of most of his senses. 

“*T’ll give hima sleep tap,” said the second desperado and was 
about to do so when, as though a hurricane had blown the front 
of the bank in, something tore through the partly closed door 
behind the two men and landed, just as the clubbed stick was 
about to descend, on the shoulders of Clem Casey’s assailant. 
The man fell violently 
and his horrified ac- 
complice saw a big 
tawny beast biting into 
the prostrate man’s 
neck. He turned and 
fled, screaming in ter- 
ror, toward the door. 
He had just reached it 
when he too was 
stricken. Long, sharp claws got him, and he fell 
through the door with large gaping, bloody 
scratches extending all the way from the side of his 
head down his shoulders to his elbows where his 
coat-sleeve hung in shreds. His life was saved by 
the fact that the heavy door swung between him 
and the attacking animal. With his good arm he 
frantically pulled the door to, shutting himself out- 
side. His attempt to escape saved the life of his 
less fortunate companion, for the big cat’s teeth 
were at the man’s throat when distraction came. 

The animal turned from the door and returned 
to where Clem lay. It commenced to lick 
Clem’s hands and when 
a score or more of people 
arrived in response to 
the howls of the badly 
scared and scarred vic- 
tims of its rage, they 
found it lying across 
Clem’s body. It was 
purring, but they did not 
hear. A gasp of horror 
went up from the crowd. 

“It’s eating him!” 
said one. 

“Anybody got a 
gun,” said another. 

“‘Stand back and give me room,” said a third, the cham- 
pion crackshot of the county. 

He pulled a gun and steadied his arm on the window sill. 

“Twill be my best shot if I ever make it,’”’ he gritted be- 
tween his teeth. An intense hush fell over the anxious crowd 
as the crack shot took aim. He peered along the barrel of the 
gun, through a narrow space between the safe and the desk, 
along by the edge of a table leg, and at the only exposed 
vulnerable part of the animal’s head, most of which was hidden 
behind Clem’s. Just as he was getting a bead, Clem opened 
his eyes and saw a couple of white spots on a tawny, furry 
background. He heard the purr, and as the crack shot for a 
second time tried to get a perfect bead, Clem lifted his hand 
and softly said, “‘Spots, poor old Spots.” 

He patted his old friend exactly on the spot where the man 
outside was aiming. “I’m blest if it ain’t Spots,” said the 
man to the waiting crowd. ‘See that that fellow with the 
torn face doesn’t get away, and let’s go inside,” he directed. 

He whispered through the window to Clem asking him to get 
Spots safely into another room first, but there was no need for 
such a request, for Spots was once more with friends and 
was purring contentedly. 

“When I get over my bruises,” said Clem, “ we’ll have our 
front lawn circus in celebration of Spots’s return.” 

“Lucky for you,’’ said the marksman, ‘that the cat came 
back.” 
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Luke had no wits to answer. Cries ahead, 
clinking of chains, a frightened squeal from the 
two horses, and the short gun rolled out of the 
mud to drier ground. It moved on, a thick 
iron muzzle, creaking on two solid wooden 
wheels. Luke heard his own heart pounding 
like a battle-drum. He saw the sweating faces 
of the men who tugged the chains. They 
turned toward the bridge. Torches flared 
brighter. The mounted Burgundian had 
trotted back, and was waiting at the roadside, 
so close that Luke could have slung his ax and 
felled him. 

His orders were in a jargon unknown to the 
boys of Neuvic. They watched, with mouths 
open, while the soldiers pulled closer. Behind, | 
the lines of archers followed in the ruts of the 
gun-carriage. They plodded out to the bridge. | 
Would the damaged girders hold? Luke felt 
wet chills creep around his neck. Five more 
minutes of chopping, that would have finished 
it! 

The wooden wheels rolled out. The gun was 
halfway across now. Beams creaked. The men | 
pulled once more. The bridge was holding? 
Again it creaked. The floor sagged. Planks | 
buckled and a dozen men cried out madly. 

Slowly, with timbers snapping, the shaken | 
structure broke from the shore and plunged | 
cannon and fifty men into the river. 

A palsied shout went up from the cannoneers. | 
Archers and spearmen raised a frightened 
scream. Men fought blindly in the water, 
friends with friends. Other sounds were lost 
in the confusion. Only when an exultant cry | 
of new men at arms broke through the mélée 
did the Burgunians grow aware of all their | 
danger. | 

A black mass of horsemen was charging down 
from the wooded hillside. Luke, standing, | 
straight up, forgetful of the enemy, cheered | 
and waved his ax. It was a plume he knew well 
in the lead—the hot Count of Neuvic in full 
gallop, his lance-point at ready. 

The battle was short. Astonished Burgun- 
dians ran up the road and down it, with weapons 
trailing, crying like sheep. Cannoneers 
climbed from the river and fled. Only the 
knight,‘ with presence of mind, pushed home 
his spurs and was galloping toward the 
castle. 

The Count of Neuvic reined his horse at the 
bank of the river and then waded in. Midway, 
he struck his lance on the upturned wheels of 
an iron cannon, left to rust in the waters of the 
Isle. 

The knight’s warning roused the Burgun- 
dians still in the castle. The drawbridge 
thumped down. Horsemen plunged north 
and spearmen, axmen and bowmen scattered 
over the countryside. 

An hour later in the disordered hall of the 
castle, the bald Count of Neuvic summoned 
Luke and Barnabe. 

“Not braver hands in all the province of 
Perigord!” he exclaimed. ‘‘My outposts saw 
it! They saw you chop! They saw you, sec- 
ond to none! Think any but a Neuvic boy 
could do it? Come!” He took Luke’s ax, felt 
its chipped blade where the tough wood had 
dulled and marred it. “Come, the two of you! 
I know how to pay bravery!” 

“T want no pay!” Luke’s tongue deserted 
the field; he looked about, seeking help from 
Barnabe. 

“No pay?” The Count of Neuvic laughed. 
“No pay, not even a place among my axmen?”’ 

“In your fighting axmen?” Luke found his 
voice. 

“Their front row! No? No?” The Count 
of Neuvic frowned. 

“We are not fighters.” Luke pulled Barnabe 
forward. “Here is a fisher. Is that not wiser, 
sir, to net fish for the castle’s kitchen than to 
practice with arms?” 

“He chops like a giant, my gracious sir,” 
put in Barnabe, “all day in your forest, cutting 
your wood.” 

“You’d rather be woodsmen than soldiers?” 
asked the Duke incredulously. 

_He might never have believed it had not 
his son Raoul come to the assistance of his 
friends. 

Next day in the woods above Neuvic, ser- 
vants of the Count, riding out with garments 
and a litter of food fit for growing men, came 
upon Luke Mallot, the wood-chopper, swinging 
als ax at a stubborn beech tree and singing: 





Chop and fight for Perigord, 
Loose the axes, draw the sword, 














On, men, on! 











e sure your Brownte goes, too 


Having fun and making pictures travel 
right along together. And when the fun is 
over, you still have the prints. 


Your dad would give a lot for snap-shots 
of himself and his bunch that were made 
when he was a boy. Wonder if he knows 
you'd like a Brownie? It wouldn’t do any 
harm to talk to him about it. 


Brownie cameras $2 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., te Kodak city 






































































The National Booster Contest 


HE surest sign of a good scout is his desire 
to pass on to other boys the benefits of 
Scouting which he himself enjoys. 

The National Booster Contest has been the 
liveliest national event of the year among 
Lone Scouts because it makes use of the 
natural desire of the scouts to help other boys 
and provides plans and awards that make it a 
great game in which every player strives to 
outdo the other in the amount of good he does. 

The National Supply Service of the Boy 
Scouts of America has generously provided an 
unusual assortment of prizes for the 1925 
contest. A list is printed below. 

Farm boys, although they have always been in the major ty 
in the organization, have been at a disadvantage in previous 
contests because they do not meet or know as many boys as 
the scout in town or city. This year the farm boys will have 
an equal chance, for a separate set of prizes is provided for 
them and they will not have to compete against the town and 
city scouts. 

The details of the contest plan are as follows: 

Opened June 1st. Closes November 3oth. 

(1) Each new member secured counts 1 point. 

(2) Each new yearly subscriber secured for Boys’ Lire 
counts 8 points. 

(3) Each 6-months’ subscription secured for Boys’ Lire 
counts 4 points. 

(4) Each subscription secured for a Lone Scout Amateur 
Publication, or for a professional paper sponsoring a Lone 
Scout Tribe, counts according to the subscription price, 1 point 
for each 25 cents. (This is so that an amateur paper with a 
low subscription price shall have no advantage over a higher- 
priced one.) 

(5) In case two or more contestants are tied for a prize, 
the full value of the prize tied for will be awarded to each 
tying contestant. 

Prizes 

First Prize. Choice of Bicycle or Radio set. 

Second Prize. Pine Tree Tent or Tool Set. The tent is 
No. 1300 in the catalogue of Scout supplies. Large enough 
for two boys. Made of special white tent duck. (No poles 
supplied.) Length 7 ft., width 5 ft., height 4 ft. When used 
as wall tent, walls are 2 ft. high. Can be used also as a sleeping 
bag. The Tool Set is No. 1482 in the scout catalogue. Con- 
tains 12 necessary tools for household repairs, including 
hammer, hand saw, pliers, pipe wrench, screwdriver, combi- 
nation hollow tool set, cold chisel, coping saw. 

Third Prize. Choice of Forester’s Tent, Field Glasses or 
First Aid Kit. Field Glasses are No. 1212 in catalogue. Use- 
ful in signaling, and in study of birds and stars. Achromatic 
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lenses, giving a clear and well-lighted field of view. Black 
leather mounting, dull finish, black case with shoulder straps. 
The First Aid Pouch is No. rror in catalogue. Complete 
outfit, including shears, tweezers, carbolized vaseline, safety 
pins, two wire gauze splints, aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
one individual first-aid outfit packed in cardboard, bandages, 
triangular bandages and tourniquet. 

Fourth Prize. Choice of Lone Scout Sweater, or Mocca- 





Where the Pows Come From 
Lone Scout Arthur Roche, Walkerville, Mich. 


DURING the eleven issues of Boys’ Lire, from 
May, 1924, to March, 1925, fifteen pows were 
published in the “‘Lone Scout Department.” The 
following States were winners: California 4; New 
York 2; Missouri 2; Minnesota 1; North Carolina 1; 
Iflinois 1; Texas 1; Oklahoma |; Ohio 1; and Penn- 
sylvania | 
During the same period, the Reader’s Page printed 
twenty-eight articles. ys who were not scouts 
were first with ten. Lone Scouts and Boy Scouts 
each were tied second place, having nine articles 
apiece. That was not such a bad standing, was it? 











sins, or Rover Pack, or Bugle. Sweater is No. 594 in scout 
catalogue, with the addition of the Lone Scout monogram in 
red and blue. Warm, olive-drab garment for hike, school or 
general wear. Standing collar, two pockets, official buttons, 
Comes in sizes 28 and 36. Moccasins are No. 664 in scout 
catalogue. Soft black leather, natural or stiff soles, as pre- 
ferred. Rover Pack is No. 1434. Made of heavy waterproof 
canvas 27 inches deep, with inside collar, adjustable web straps 
with single suspension, side rings for lacing on extra duffel. 
Bugle is No. 1415. Easy to blow, mellow tone, key of G, 
tuning slide to F. Mouthpiece attached with chain. 

Fifth Prize. Choice of Scout Knife, Cooking Kit, Axe, 
Fire-by-Friction Set, or Compass. Knife is No. 1496 in scout 
catalogue. Regulation model, large size, stag handles, heavy 
cutting blade, screwdriver, bottle and can opener, punch 
blade, shackle for hanging on belt. Cooking Kit is No. 1oor. 
Heavily nickeled soup can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire 
broiler, each with a handle. Parts nest compactly and can be 
carried in pocket or haversack. Axe is No. 1510 in catalogue. 
Hand forged, rust resisting, red handle, black head, take-up 
wedge to keep handle tight, slot for drawing nails, canvas or 
leather sheath. Fire-by-Friction set is No. 1227 in catalogue. 
Has bow with leather thong, drill, drill socket, fire board and 
tinder. Compass is No. 1207. Luminous, can be seen in the 
dark. Bar needle, 134-in. diameter. 

Books in the scout catalogue can be substituted for any of 
the above prizes, value for value. 
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NY Lone Scout who lives and works on a 
farm, and who earns a larger number of 
Booster Points than any other Lone Scout on a 
farm, can take his choice of a bicycle or a radio 
set. Second, third, fourth and fifth prizes also 
will be awarded to farm boys even though 
their scores may be less than those of scouts 
living in towns and cities. 

Many local newspapers read by farm folks 
have been printing Lone Scout news and 
articles. Ask the editor of the paper your 
folks take to print an article about this 
Booster Contest. Maybe he will be willing to 
print an application blank for boy readers to 
use in applying for membership. If so, put 
your Lone Scout membership number in the 
corner of the application. Then every application received 
on a blank clipped from that paper will count one Booster 
Point for you. 

Another way is to send to the Long House the names of 
boys who might become members. The Long House will 
send a letter to each boy on your list, with an application 
blank. Your membership number will be placed on each of 
these blanks and every boy who sends in his application on 
one of them will count one point for you. 

The Booster Button is one of the handsomest awards made 
for Lone Scout service. During this contest it will be awarded, 
as usual, to every Lone Scout who earns twenty Booster 
Points. He will then be entitled to sign “LSB” after his 
name* Lone Scouts who have earned the Booster Button 
and completed the Degree work become Grand Councilors 
and vote on national questions concerning the organization. 
Now that the amateur publications and the official organs 
of the big Tribes are included in the Booster Contest, there 
is greater opportunity to earn the Booster Button than evet 
before. 

Send to the Long House, 500 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, for official report blanks. Enter your 
points on these blanks and send them in at the end of the 
contest. Your record will be checked with that at the Long 
House and any points that may be on record there will be 
added. Then the results of the contest will be announced 
and the prizes awarded. 


News of the Amateur Publications 


ITA will be issued as a bi-monthly during the summer 

months, and will return to semi-monthly or monthly basis 
in October; according to the statement of its publisher, 
Ralph Carmichael. Carmichael’s ‘new address is Route 5, 
Marion, Indiana. Pita has been awarded the Bronze Medal 
for appearing six consecutive times on time. 

The Totem Pole, published by Council Chief Willis Hart of 
District 3, has been discontinued. Subscriptions have been 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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Col. W. F. Cody, the Citizen 
By William Wist, Jr. 

This manuscript was submitted to THE READERS’ PAGE under the rules 

published on page 31, after having been awarded First Prize in the Colonel 

Cody Prize Essay Contest. conducted by the Cody.(W yoming) High School. 
\ HAT is citizenship? Furthermore, what is good citizen- 

ship? If it is true, heartfelt Americanism, we have it 
exemplified in Col. William Frederick Cody. 

“Colonel Cody, or Buffalo Bill, as we love to call him, was an 
American in heart and soul. “Equality” was not his watch- 
word, it was a part of his life. He was democratic in his rela- 
tions with his fellow citizens, sincere, free, open-hearted and 
open-handed. Buffalo Bill was so sympathetic and truly 
friendly in his simplicity that he has been called an ideal guest 
and an ideal host. He was extremely human, and although 
his magnetic personality rendered him a dignified and striking 
figure, he commanded respect, love and admiration, but 
never demanded them. They came spontaneously as a hearty 
reciprocation for his tender and inspiring friendship. 

In Buffalo Bill’s life among his fellow American citizens, 
he has made justice one of his monuments. No one great or 
small has ever been harmed by Colonel Cody. 

He has lived a life of integrity, another essential quality of 
our American citizenship. Colonel Cody was an example of 
honesty, and was so intensely righteous that he never mis- 
trusted the intentions of any one else, and in several cases he 
was taken advantage of because of his firm trust in people. 
However, these exceptions did not shake his faith in humanity. 
He lived and loved on, doing charitable and memorable deeds. 
He gave freely and generously; he did not count twice before 
giving; his heart went out with the gifts. 

His gifts of good-will and money were not the extent of his 


A Rustic Picture Frame 
By Scout Nolan Kuehnl. Independence, Mo. 


A fine wall decoration for your scout headquarters, club- 
room, or your own room at home, is io be found in the “* Rustic 
Picture Frame.”’ It is one of the simplest and cheapest things 
to make, and yet, if made right, the most attractive. The 
material can be found anywhere, just a few tree branches. 

Cut your picture, maybe some picture or magazine cover 
that you would like to keep but didn’t want to buy a frame for 
it. Paste your picture on a piece of cardboard about 34 of an 
inch larger on either side than the picture. Cut the sticks 
according to the length and width of your picture so that they 
will overlap the edges about 11% inches, or whatever you wish ut 
to. Hollow out a place where vou want the joint to come, like 
Fig. 1, so that it will fit neatly and tightly. Fig. 2 shows 
how the joint should look. Fig. 3 shows how the completed 
frame would look with picture put in. 

Of course you can peel off the bark and varnish the frame, 
but I think I like it better with the bark left on. It makes it 
look more like the real woods. 
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charity or service as a citizen, for in his scouting days he 
traversed all the Western mountains and plains, and he gave 
to America the benefits of his observations in every possible 
manner. 

After supplying the construction crew of the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad with buffalo meat, thus winning his title ‘‘ Buffalo 
Bill,” he continued to scout until the Sioux war lead him 
through Montana and Wyoming. 

It was in Wyoming that his eyes fell upon a picturesque 
territory, where nature had evaded the tread of civilization, 
and where commercialism had never defaced its splendor and 
touching grandeur. 

This American sensed the soothing expressions of nature, and 
saw among these beautiful mountains, forests and streams, a 
panorama of thousands of acres of uninhabited valleys and 
plains. 

One of our prophets has said: ‘Old men shall dream dreams 
and young men shall see visions,” but Colonel Cody never 
grew old enough in spirit to have anything but visions. On 
this occasion he had a vision of developing this wonderful 
country, to make it the home of freedom-loving people. 

Under the Carey Act, Buffalo Bill obtained a segregation of 
200,000 acres of this promising land. He organized a company 
and proceeded to carry out his irrigation program. The Cody 
canal was finished, which irrigated 11,000 acres. A town was 
begun and named for him—Cody. 

Lack of support caused Colonel Cody to realize that he had not 
sufficient funds to fulfil his contract in developing the land. An 
Englishman offered millions for the land and a contract to de- 
velop it according to the Carey Act. This was a great tempta- 
tion, but Col. W. F. Cody was an American and English millions 
could not buy the right of American citizens to the land. 
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He went to Washington and arranged that 
he be given only a small town-site, and that 
the Reclamation Service finish his work. With 
the aid and influence of Colonel Cody, the 
Shoshone Dam, the highest in the world, was 
built, and now there are thousands of acres of 
jand irrigated in the vicinity of Cody and 50,000 
acres in all, most of which is in Park County. 

Thus Buffalo Bill was instrumental in mak- 
ing Park County the foremost county in 
Wyoming in point of general production, 
especially potatoes, which raises the standard 
of Wyoming to a great extent. 

The spirit of Buffalo Bill permeates the 
town of Cody, which is a small town made up 
of big people. They are big because of this 
enthusiastic spirit of Colonel Cody, which 
shall never die. 

We find Buffalo Bill to have been a good 
citizen of town, county, state, and thereby 
a good citizen of our great nation. 

Colonel Cody served his country by bringing 
about an east entrance to the Yellowstone 
National Park, the pride of every American. 
He was the first to open it up by building his 
hunting lodge at the east boundary of the 
Park. . The lodge is called ‘‘ Pahaska,’’ mean- 
ing Long Hair, a name applied to Buffalo 
Bill by his Indian admirers. He has made it 
possible for the public to have the recreation 
and inspiration offered by the beauty and 
splendor of the Shoshone canyon, the wonder 


of the Shoshone Dam, the refreshing and 
stimulating scenery along the park road to 
Cody, which has been pronounced by artists to 
be “‘ the most scenic seventy miles in the world.” 

As an American citizen Colonel Cody has 
served his nation in the office of a mail-carrier 
of the Pony Express, scout and guide in the 
Civil War, Indian Scout, Soldier, Pioneer, and 
State Legislator. 

He served us in another measure which by 
no means could be overlooked. In Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show was portrayed to the 
East the Western life of pioneers, cowboys, 
scouts and soldiers. This alone helped to 
bring East and West together and make for 
better Americanism. 

When Colonel Cody toured England, France 
and Italy with his show he did much to repro- 
duce the history of the United States from its 
infancy. This has tended to give those on the 
Continent a sympathetic understanding and 
appreciation of Americans and American 
ideals. It was a great drawing card for the 





United States, for in almost every home, | 


Buffalo Bill, the model American, was men- 
tioned and discussed. 

America borrowed the seed of civilization 
and has since cultivated it diligently. When 
harvest is over and World Peace is reaped, we 
cannot help but feel that the spirit of Col. 
William Frederick Cody has had its part in 
this vast program. 





Rules of the Readers’ Page 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department, THE READERS’ PAGE, an original short story, an 
article describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, directions for making some article 
in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses. If the editors consider the con- 
tribution good enough to print they will accept it and pay for it. The following are the rules governing the department: 

Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should be 
accompanied by a stamped. self-addressed envelope. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the manuscript must appear the words “‘For the Readers’ Page,” the 
name of the author and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout; his rank and troop number; his address; the number of 
words in the manuscript. 

Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words; how to make articles 
must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India ink 

The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor to submit only Ais ow: original composition, but make no 
demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 


id: h | hus: 
Address tne envelope thus: 44 READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 








| Young Baldy 


(Continued from page 19) 














didn’t smash me on the head. The thief did 


“Moulton, try to quiet the camp. Get 
them to quarters and say it’s a joke. I can’t that. We'll find who he was later. Now will | 
have the boys scared to death. Smith, you’ll you go? I want the camp told it was a joke 


have to go to Oaks in the flivver. Phone the before some boy has a fit. Send Benton and 


Constabulary right away. Doc, you’d better 
finish with me and then beat it for the Springs 


young Baldy in here right away.” 


Mr. Moulton left the cabin on the run. Mr. 


Smith followed him. They knew when it was | 








somehow. They’ll try to leave the mountains 
that way, sure. Understand? Hurry then, all 
ofyou. Mickley, stay where youare. Where’s 
Baldy and Benton?” 

“But—but what happened to you, Chief? 
Dick says he and Ed made the noise.” 

“Moulton, do as your told! - Get the boys 
to bed. That’s your job.” The Director 
winced as the doctor worked deeper at the 
wound. Gritting his teeth, he hurried on. 

“Of course, they did it.. I told them they 
could. Doc knew all about it. But they 


wise to heed orders. The Director’s voice 
weakened as they went. He sank back, still 
dizzy. 

“Glory! I’m humming like a top inside. 
They must have given me a real crack. Ho 
Moulton sees to everything. Hey, Mickley, 
you’re responsible for this. Answer on your 
word of honor.”’ He swallowed a gulp from the 
doctor’s glass and appeared to gain strength 
fromit. ‘‘I’ll tell you what happened here.” 

(To be concluded in the August Boys’ LIFE) 





A Camp Meat Bag 


A VERY useful bag for keeping meat in 

camp is shown in the sketch. Here a 
piece of stout cardboard is cut into a circle 
about fifteen inches in diameter. Get a 
quantity of stout netting sufficient to go 
round the cardboard. Hem the top of this 
and run a tape through the opening. Then . 
sew the lower part of the netting on to the 
cardboard so that a bag is formed with a flat 
base. The dish with the meat is put on to the 
bottom of the bag and the tape is drawn 
together. The bag may then be suspended in 
a cool shady place. In this bag the meat is 
kept free from flies and it is also in an airy 
situation. 
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Photographic Contest Rules 
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These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered 
vill not be considered: Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 
|. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
ting directly or indirectly. dressed envelope is enclosed. 


Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 


-~owedl Animal and other nature studies. the photographs submitted. 
. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 6A 7 : 
< . A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
oe, th the second month preceding the date of ; of pictures from one contestant, judged the best, and a dollar 
LIFE” ¢ competition is open toall readers of BOYS will be paid for every other photograph accepted and published. 
. Photogra accepted and published become the property 


3. Name and address of sender should be written on back of BOYS’ LIFE. 
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For a better vacation 
—use your flashlight! 


IT’s a cinch to make camp on the 
darkest night with your Eveready; 
to find the driest wood. An Eveready 
Flashlight laughs at hardest wind 
and pouring rain. Its bright beam 
pierces the blackest night. For a 
better vacation, use your Eveready. 
Models that meet every need for 
light—indoors and out. There’s an 
Eveready Flashlight for every pur- 
pose and purse, and an Eveready 
dealer nearby. 





Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


—they last longer 





UNIT ceLt 


| FOR FrasmienTs 





The type illustrated is No. 2644, the Eveready 3-cell Focus- 
ing Searchlight with the 500-foot range. Handsome nickel 
finish. Safety-lock switch, proof against accidental lighting. 
Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. 

» » » 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all makes of flash- 
lights, They insure brighter light and longer battery life. 
Keep an extra set on hand. Especially designed Eveready- 
—_ bulbs, the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise 
ast longer. 






















































































32 
His O 
ARRY PHELPS had just made the car ready for the 
trip to town and his father had already risen to 
the wheel. 

“Who’s that coming down the lane?” Mr. Phelps 
pointed to a rider who was galloping toward the ranch house 
in a barrage of dust. 

“One of the punchers—Sam Yost, I think,” Larry replied. 

“You're right, son. It’s Sam, and he seems to be excited 
over something. I’ll wait and see what’s up.” 

Sam was waving his big sombrero wildly as he came tearing 
down toward them. The fringe of his batwing chaps danced 
like pennants in a breeze. His horse was flecked with foam. 

When he reached the car, he reined in abruptly and jerked 
his mount back to its haunches. He was greatly agitated; 
his eyes seemed ready to pop from their sockets; he spluttered 
and strangled when he tried to speak. 






Breed 


“You're going to try to get the varmint?” Mr. Phelps 
asked, with a jovial laugh. 

“No old lion’s going to raid our range and get away with it, 
Dad!” Larry replied stoutly 

“Right enough, son,” said Mr. Phelps. “I wish I didn’t 
have to go to town. I’d like to go out and help you chase him 
down. But when you run across that dead calf, I’m thinking 
you'll discover that it wasn’t a lion at all that did the killing. 
Sam’s eyes always see big, you know. There are times when a 
prairie dog looks like a grizzly to him.” 

“T’m going up and take a look, anyway,” Larry announced. 

“Good enough!” Mr. Phelps approved. “And I hope you 
get the varmint, whatever it is. But where are the dogs? 
You don’t expect to follow the trail by sight, do you?” 

Larry looked about him; then he remembered that Wolf 





Mr. Phelps leaned over from the wheel. 

“Well! Well! What’s the matter, 
Sam?” he questioned impatiently. 

“Spring calf—slashed all to pieces—up 
in the back pasture—close to the moun- 
tain!” at last Sam managed to say, gulp- 
ing for breath. 

“Really!” Mr. Phelps squinted at 
him quizzically. “Lobo?” 

“Loafer nothin’!” Sam 
“Lion!” 

“Surely you don’t mean a mountain 
lion, Sam!” Mr. Phelps scoffed, with a 
twinkle in his eye. ‘“ You’ve been seeing 
things again.” 

“Sure it was a lion!” Sam protested 
breathlessly. “Didn’t I see his tracks 
myself? And big? Say, Mr. Phelps, 
them tracks was as big as the bottom of 
a wash-tub!” 

“T haven’t heard of any signs of those 
fellows being seen in this part of Arizona 
in half a dozen years,” Mr. Phelps ob- 
served, still incredulous. “They were all 
cleaned out of this section long ago. 
Are you quite sure you didn’t make a 
mistake, Sam?” 

“Mistake? Course I hain’t made no 
mistake!” Sam flared up with an indig- 
nant snort. “I’ve lived in Arizona all my 
life, hain’t I? I reckon I ought to know 
a lion’s tracks when I see ’em! And say! 
From the size o’ them feet, he must be as 
big as a house!” 

The prospect thrilled Larry Phelps—a 
tall, well-knit young chap, hardly more 
than eighteen. There was promise of a 
chase ahead, and, perhaps, a bit of adventure. He abandoned 
his intention of going to Flagstaff with his father. He entered 
the house, pulled on his hunting boots and took down his 
high-powered rifle. He dréw on his Mackinaw, for there was 
a nip in the November morning air. Out in the kitchen the 
Chinaman prepared some sandwiches for him, which he thrust 
into the slashed pocket of his Mackinaw. 


panted. 


HEN he went to the kennels, where he kept his pack. 

He turned a deaf ear to the pleadings of his fox hounds, 
Airedales and his favorite wolf hound; and there were wailings 
and indignant protests when he slipped a silver gray creature 
from the inclosure and snapped the gate shut against the 
jealous noses of the others. 

“Some other day, boys!” he promised as he looked back. 
He hurried the delighted brute away from the kennels. “It’s 
a mountain lion, Wolf, if Sam Yost isn’t fooling us!’ he con- 
fided. “Do you think you can trail him? But of course you 
can! And we'll get him, too! You bet we will!” 

The Chinaman came out when they reached the kitchen door, 
and Wolf tarried to accept gifts of biscuits dipped in gravy. 

No ordinary dog was Wolf. He was pure lobo. Larry had 
saved him out of a litter of eight which, after killing the old 
ones, he had found in a den in the mountains in the early 
spring. He had raised him among his dogs, and the kennels 
and the trail were the only world that he knew. 

So Wolf was just as much a dog as if he had been a thorough- 
bred Airedale. He was not yet full grown, but already he 
was a splendid specimen of his kind. His eighty pounds or 
more did not weigh against his fleetness. He was the speediest 
of the pack, the wolf-hound alone excepted. 

He was a beautiful creature, with his broad head, his 
waving, plumelike tail, which he carried with arrogant pride, 
and his silver-gray sides, which shaded off to the glistening 
bronze-red streak that ran down the ridge of his back. Under 
Larry’s careful training, his pointed nose had become a miracle 
on a trail. 

Sam Yost was just galloping away when Larry came round 
the house. Mr. Phelps was about to start, but he waited 
when he saw Larry approaching. 





Then the two big brutes moved simultaneously 


had remained behind for the bounties which fell from the 
hand of the slant-eyed autocrat of the kitchen. He gave a 
shrill whistle and a gray streak flashed round the corner of the 
house. 

Mr. Phelps frowned. ‘ You’re not going to take that brute, 
are you? Why don’t you get out the dogs?” 

“He’s the best trailer in the whole pack, Dad, and he never 
bays until he trees his game,” Larry replied. ‘Great old nose 
this boy’s got, I tell you.” 

A cloud flitted across Mr. Phelps’ face. “I don’t like it, 
son,” he said. “That fellow’s a dangerous pet. He’s getting 
too big to take any chances with now. A lobo’s always a lobo, 
no matter how you take him; and there’s no telling when the: 
wild strain will come alive in him. It may awaken unex- 
pectedly at any time. He was all right as long as he was a 
little fellow, but now it’s different. I’d advise you to get rid 
of him, as I’ve said several times in the past.” 

Larry laughed. “He doesn’t know that he’s a lobo, Dad. 
He thinks he’s just dog, that’s all.” 

“Anyhow,” Mr. Phelps said gravely, “I don’t consider it 
quite safe for you to go out with him, now that he’s grown to 
be such a big brute. Maybe he’ll never discover that he’s a 
wolf, but I’ve never seen one of his breed yet that didn’t wake 
up to the truth sooner or later, no matter how carefully he 
has been trained. Should this fellow ever find out what he 
is, don’t take any chances with him, but shoot him on the 
spot.” 

Larry pinched Wolf’s ear as Mr. Phelps drove off. ‘ You’re 
just dog, and always will be, old boy,” he laughed. “Isn’t 
that the truth?” 


S HE led Wolf away, those alert, pointed ears snapped 

eagerly back and forth and that keen, sensitive nose 
sniffed the ground searchingly. Somewhere there was a trail 
which his master would ask him to follow, and already he 
was trying to scent it out. 

It was not far to the back pasture, and Larry thought it 
would be good to be out of the saddle for a little while; so 
he decided to go afoot. He found the mutilated carcass of 
the calf and his practiced eye promptly identified the tracks 
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about it. His father’s prediction was verified. Sam Yost haq 
been seeing things with big eyes. 

No mountain lion had come down that way. The killing 
was the work of a pair of lobos. They were big fellows, too, 
He could tell by the size of the tracks. 

‘“‘A couple of your wild relations have been down to visit 
us, Wolf,’”’ Larry said. ‘‘Let’s go get ’em!” 

Wolf sniffed at the tracks tentatively; then he looked up 
at his master in a silent appeal. Did he understand? Did his 
brute sense tell him, at that moment, that he was a renegade? 
And did he rebel against betraying his own kind into the 
hands of their natural enemy? 

Whatever it was that had found entrance to his brain, he 
seemed unwilling to follow the trail. Larry urged and cajoled 
him; but still he sulked. He would not lead out at all, but 
hung close to his master as they rimmed 
up the mountain slope. 

Larry had never seen him act like that 
before, and he could not understand that 
brute mood. At other times Wolf's 
eagerness on a trail had taken him in long, 
joyful bounds toward his quarry. 

Noon found them deep in an aspen 
grove high up along the slope. Here and 
there was an occasional spruce or a 
balsam fir among the white-skinned trees, 
They came to an uprooted fir and Larry 
sat down to eat his lunch. The sand- 
wiches which were crammed into his 
capacious Mackinaw pocket were divided 
with Wolf. 

It had been a long tramp for one 
accustomed to the saddle.  Larry’s 
muscles were beginning to ache. Any- 
how, it was a fruitless chase. He decided 
to take a brief rest and then return to 
the ranch. Wolf had been a disappoint- 
ment and Larry was sorry now that he 
had not brought out the dogs. 

He looked about for a comfortable 
place to rest. He found a thick bed of 
aspen leaves in the depression where the 
roots of the fallen fir had been torn out. 
He stood his rifle against the mass of 
earth and roots and stretched himself out 
on the soft forest mattress. Wolf curled 
up beside him. 

Larry dozed off. He was awakened by 
a stealthy snifiing near his face. He half 
lifted his drowsy lids. Wolf’s inquisitive 
nose was going over him in a careful 
inventory. 

After completing his thorough survey, 
Wolf sat down on his haunches and contemplated his master 
for a full five minutes. Then he returned stealthily and 
carefully scratched the dry leaves over Larry until he was 
completely hidden under the golden blanket. 

The sly creature was diligently careful, as though he feared 
that he would awaken his master. Larry was amused by his 
strange conduct. He was puzzled, too. The lobo had always 
been a playful fellow; but this was an entirely new game. 
There did not seem to be any playfulness in those crafty 
movements. The cunning of the wolf was in every soft tread 
of those cushioned feet. 

After Wolf had finished the work of covering up his master, 
he withdrew to the edge of the shallow basin and sat down on 
his haunches in studied contemplation. He remained motion- 
less for a couple of minutes; then he padded away noiselessly, 
looking back furtively as he went. 

Larry Phelps, being a healthy young fellow, never had to 
coax gleep. He dropped off into a doze while he was still 
watching Wolf’s queer maneuvers. 

He did not know how long he slept. He was half-awakened 
by a menacing snarl. He opened his eyes drowsily; but he 
did not move. Another snarl, sharp and angry, brought him 
out of his half-doze; but he made no movement that would so 
much as rustle a leaf. Caution was bred in him, and his 
steady nerves never played any tricks on him. 

Without lifting his head, he looked through the folds of 
his forest blanket. He saw Wolf almost straight in front of 
him, less than a dozen feet away, and directly behind the 
lobo were two creatures of the wolf breed squatted on their 
haunches, with their lips curled back to bare their keen, 
white fangs. Big brutes they were, too,—bigger than Wolf— 
and there was a terrifying glare in the green and yellow eyes 
which were set in those broad, massive heads. 

Larry speculated swiftly as he held his intent gaze upon 
the savage creatures. Had Wolf betrayed him? Or had he, 
in the pride of his domestic training, sought out those two 
wild creatures of his own blood and led them hither to exhibit 
his man-master to them? Had the two brutes come unbidden, 
and was Wolf now standing guard over him to protect him 
against their savage teeth? Or had he brought them with 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


romise of a feast? Had Wolf discovered at 
Est that his world was in the forest, and not 
in the kennels? ; 

Wolf was patroling up and down in front 
of the two strangers, snarling angrily with each 
measured lifting of his foot; but Larry was 
ynable to interpret his threatening attitude. 
Perhaps he was offering the others a challenge, 
or maybe he was warning them back. Perhaps, 

in, he was conspiring with them to bring 
about his master’s swift destruction. 

The suspense became intense as the slow 
moments dragged; but Larry kept his wits. 
He remained perfectly quiet, watching and 
planning. He turned his eyes cautiously 
toward his rifle; but it was well out of reach 
of his hand. He knew that he could not leap 
up and make a jump for it without precipitat- 
ing the deadly attack. His only hope lay in 
Wolf’s fidelity. 

So he turned his eyes back to the three 
magnificent creatures and watched them 
narrowly. He wondered what Wolf would do 
in the crucial test. Would he stand by his 
master? Or would he be true to his own kind? 

One of the strangers arose and made a 
demonstration as if to advance; but Wolf 
nipped it on the shoulder and drove it back. 
Then, after a moment, the two big brutes 
began to move simultaneously, each taking 
adifferent direction. Their crafty purpose was 
plain to Larry. They intended to attack. 
Wolf tried to drive them back and hold them 
together. He snapped at one and then leaped 
to nip the other. There could be no more 
waiting now. The crisis had come. The time 
for the test had arrived. 

“Kill ’em, Wolf! Kill ’em!” Larry shouted, 
as he leaped to his feet and sprang for his rifle. 

It was the command to charge which Larry 


had taught the lobo, and instantly the gray 
creature was galvanized into action. It was 
then that Wolf made his choice between his 
master and his own breed. Witha vicious snarl, 
he leaped upon one of the lobos. The other, | 
seeing his fellow attacked, sprang to the rescue. | 

Instantly followed a giddy whirl of snarling | 
and snapping brutes. Save for bloodless scrim- | 
mages with the dogs in the kennels, Wolf had | 
never fought before; but now the sure instinct 
of his kind came awake in him. He fought like 
a veteran; but he never could stand against 
those heavy odds. 

Larry snapped up his rifle and cocked it as 
he sprang toward the spinning brutes. With a 
mighty effort, Wolf flung one of his antagonists 
from him; and before the creature could return 
to the conflict a bullet went crashing into its 
brain. 

The rifle report startled the other lobo. It 
released its hold and tried to leap away; but | 
Wolf’s viselike jaws held securely to a foreleg. | 

Larry pumped another shell into the breech. | 
While the frightened brute was making frantic 
efforts to throw off the teeth that held it, there 
came another report, and the bullet went home. | 

Wolf was loath to release his grip. He still 
clung to the foreleg as the vanquished creature | 
dropped, almost without a tremor. 

“That’s enough, Wolf! He’s done for!” 
Larry said quietly. “Come here, boy!” 

Wolf’s jaw relaxed. He lifted his head and 
lcoked down at the fallen brute; then, with 
blood spurting from a long, ugly gash in one | 
of his flanks, he limped over and crouched at 
Larry’s feet. 

“T knew it, boy!” Larry breathed, as he 
dropped to his knees and drew the twitching 
muzzle to his cheek. “I knew you were just 
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dog! 








The Ocean Frontier 
(Concluded from page 20) 








uncharted wastes of the Atlantic. No one 
knew for a certainty that they would return. 
Many hoped for stirring adventure and great 
gain. This was the lure of the Ocean Frontier. 

Roughly speaking, for 610 years after Leif 
the Lucky or 120 years after Columbus—the 
Wild West frontier of America was along the 
Eastern seaboard. Santa Fe was but the far 
flung outpost of a gold-crazed plundering na- 
tion who enslaved the Indians. 

The coming of Hudson opened a new era. 
In search of the North West Passage to 
India, he ascended the River of the Naked 
Bear (the Hudson). At one place, near the 
present Catskill Landing, he and his men went 
ashore. They were welcomed by the Indians. 
Samp, hominy, succotash—sweetened with 
maple sugar and syrup —were given them to 
feast upon, to their fill. Planked shad and 
sturgeon steaks were brought in great red 
wooden platters, until they could eat no more. 
So in this friendly manner they tasted the 
American Indian’s gifts to the world. 

They filled their ship stores with parched 
corn and dried fish and their casks with spark- 
ling spring water. They finally made ready to 
push on up the Great River of the North 


(Hudson River). The old Indian sachem im- 
plored them to stay. As the old diary of 
Hudson’s trip has it, “ But upon our showing 
of signs of departure the hospitable old man 
became very uneasy—and his people supposing 
that the guests might be leaving because they 
were afraid of them, took all their arrows, and 
breaking them in pieces, cast them into the 
fire.’ Thus they showed their friendliness. 

This trip up the Hudson, which started in 
bloodshed, became a veritable continuous feast 
of welcome. The generous, trustful Wilden 
helped them and proved their kindliness. 

* * * * 


Three years later the first whites wintered 
on Manhattan Island where now is New York 
City’s busiest business section. From that 
date—1612—the Western Frontier of the 
United States began to change and move inland 
from the coast. The Western Frontier meant 
the unknown country that lay beyond. At dif- 
ferent times it meant vastly different things. 
Sturdy |pioneers, generation after generation, 
fought their way westward. They overcame 
all difficulties both of nature and of their red 
foemen. The battles of the waterways formed 
the next stage of this push westward. 
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In one of the most daring aerial exploits ever attempted 
— Sgt. Bose recently dropped 1800 feet through space 
before opening his parachute. 


From a record-breaking 
Parachute Jumper 


—an unusual 
tribute to Keds! 


Sure footwork!’ Tremendously 
important in every athletic sport— 
but even more so when walking on 
the wings of an airplane three or 
four miles up in the air! 

That’s why the following letter 
from Sgt. Randle Bose—who two 
years ago broke the world’s alti- 
tude record for a parachute jump 
—is a remarkable tribute to Keds. 


““] FIND that Keds are better for aerial 
wing walking and parachute jumping 
than any other shoes I have worn, due to 
the fact that they will not slide from under- 
neath you while climbing about on_the 
wings of an airplane. Not only are Keds 
remarkable for their strong ground-grip, 
but they are at the same time unusually 
light and a great support to your ankles. In 
short, Keds are absolutely the best shoes I 
have ever worn when making parachute 
jumps.” 


An oxford Keds model— 
designed for general wear 





In the first place I never did want to read 
and in the second I had nothing to read (out of 
school). However, although the woods, the 
animals, and the romance of wild life were 
denied to me in print I began to enjoy them 
in reality. Fishing and hunting always meant 
Joy to me, and the wild life which surrounded 
me was my paradise. 

But then we moved to the city. No one 
could guess how much I missed my former life. 

One day I was attracted by the picture on a 
Magazine in a news-stand, and bought it. 
It was the Boys’ Lire. I was delighted at 
once with the stories and articles, because they 


took me back to the life I liked best, the life of 
Nature. Immediately I ordered a year’s 
subscription at the news-stand. 

I got the money for the subscription easily, 
since I had a steady job repairing electric 
irons, heaters, etc., out of school hours. The 
money I had raised before had been spent on a 
$100 typewriter, but the $2 spent on Boys’ 
Lire bought me more real joy and value than 
did the $100. 

If I were to advise any one to buy the Boys’ 
Lire I would use no other argument than that 
it would either cause former joys in Nature to 
be relit, or ignite new ones, 
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as well as for sports. 


Aw unusual tribute! And when 
you combine this remarkable 
ground-grip with such amazing 
wearing quality as Keds have—it 
is easy to see why Keds are the 


standard sport shoes today. 






But be sure you get real Keds! 
This is an important point because 
not all canvas rubber-soled shoes 
are Keds. Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany—and the name Keds is put 
on every shoe. 









A sturdy athietic-trim 
Keds model—built for 
the hardest sports and 
vacation wear. 





They come in many styles and at 
prices ranging from $1.25 to $4.50. 

Ask for Keds—and accept only 
Keds! 


Our Keds Hand-book of Sports 
contains information on games 
sports, camping and dozens of other 
interesting subjects. i 
Sent free if you ad- ny 
dress Dept. 440, 1790 
Broadway, New York 
City. 


United States Rubber Company 





GC] They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 
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A Log Cabin Without Nails 


1. Should you use nails in building a log 
cabin? I mean in putting the logs on top of 
each other. 

2. What kind of trees do you suggest using 
for a cabin on the lake in Delaware (pine, oak, 
walnut, etc.)? 

3. Should scouts shoot animals? If so, why 
not—I mean for sport (ex. squirrels and rab- 
bits)? 

4. Is it fair to trap animals? 

5. Can you get a merit badge for piano play- 
ing? The Handbook says orchestral instru- 
ments.—Wwm. A. Hume, Jr. 

1. No, the notches and the weight of the logs 
will hold them in place. 

2. Pine is good, walnut is good, but both these 
trees are very valuable. Where they are to be 
had, dead chestnuts are being used. I have a 
cabin built of oak logs; the main objection to 
them is that they are hard to cut. 

3. A sportsman no longer shoots squirrels; 
rabbits in the season are legitimate game. 

4. Some kinds of traps are not cruel, but any 
kind may be, unless visited frequently. 

5. A piano is an orchestral instrument and 
may be used for the Music Merit Badge. 





A Collection 

I WISH to correct my reply to Scout Alfred 

Mason in the January issue. Sound “To 
the Colors” at Reveille. When lowering the 
Flag, the band should play “‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner.”’ If no band is present the bugler should 
sound ‘‘To the Colors.” ‘‘Retreat”’ is played 
just prior to the “Star-Spangled Banner” and 
“To the Colors,”’ when the flag is still flying. 


A Cross Bow 
LEASE tell me where I could get instruc- 
tions for making a cross bow and bolts, also 
different types of hunting bows and arrows. 
What would these instructions cost?-—GEORGE 
SEIBLING. 
In almost every boy’s book of sports it tells 
how to make a cross bow. 


My Little Canoe 


1. Could you please tell me where I could 
obtain a book on canoeing, for about $2.00. 

2. Also what kind of wood is good for a surf 
board, and how to make one. (I know it was 
in a recent number, but I cannot obtain a 
copy.) 

3. How do you make a rope ladder? I 
am thanking you in advance. 

—RALpH PLAUTH. 

t. “Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating,” 
Warren H. Miller (Doran). $2.50. 

2. Any light buoyant wood will make a surf 
board. Make it about 6 feet long, 1 inch thick 
and shaped like an ironing board with a dull- 
pointed bow and a rounded stern like a boat. 


The front must be wider than the back. Scout 
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Jacobs gave the widths as 15 inches and 10 
inches, in August Boys’ LIFE. 

3. For a rope ladder, take two ropes of equal 
length and splice cross ropes for rungs. 


Scouts of the World 


1. How many countries and colonies in the 
world contain active members of the Boy 
Scouts of America? 

2. Please give the names of these countries 
and the number of Boy Scouts in every country. 

3. What is your opinion of Philately or 
stamp-collecting? 

4. Where can I obtain back numbers of 
Boys’ Lire and Lone Scout magazines? 

5. What will they cost me per copy.— 
GLENN NAVES. 





more alive and helpful than ever. 


short answers. 


that question. 





‘THE correspondence of this department has become so large that Mr. Beard is compelled, much to 

his regret, to establish certain rules which those who use it must hereafter observe, or have their 
letters disregarded. Mr. Beard is most eager to serve in every way possible his audience of boy 
readers, but he begs them not to ask questions on irrelevant subjects provided they have other 
sources of information at hand, a public or school library, for instance, or a g 
may easily learn the name and address of the publisher of a book. Bring your problems to Mr. 
Beard, the questions that really puzzle you, and these problems and puzzles will doubtless be the 
problems and real puzzles of numberless other boys: then the department will serve all our readers 
just as Mr. Beard desires it to do, he will be saved needless labor, and his Scouting Section will be 


1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 

3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

Rules 2 and 3 are made in order that all correspondents may have fairer treatment, since if one 
boy asks six ques*ions, five other boys who have asked one question each must be crowded out of the 
BOYS’ LIFE columns; also, a very long answer takes up space in which could be printed many 


4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

This rule is made because questions are constantly asked which have already been answered or 
which readers of the magazine could answer for themselves from its pages. 
Beard a question look back through several issues of the magazine and see if anyone else has asked 
See also whether any other department or any article in a recent issue, or perhaps 
some advertisement, has carried the information you need. 

5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


bookshop where one 


Before you write Mr. 
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rand 2. Organizations adhering to the inter- 
national bureau with numbers of 1922 census: 








America 523,582 
Austria 15,280 
Belgium 15,000 
Belgium 3,277 
Brazil 2,489 
Czecho-Slovakia 18,000 
Denmark 5,058 
Ecuador 2,110 
Estonia 1,086 
Finland 226 
France (E. de F.) 5,200 
France (E. U. de F.) , 4,256 
France (S. de F.) 2,006 
Finland 977 
Greece 8,560 
Great Britain & Colonies 311,915 
Holland 4,500 
Hungary 15.766 
Italy 7,119 
Italy 4,000 
Latavia 887 
Liberia 359 
Luxembourg 400 
Luxembourg 500 
Norway 6,854 
Peru 5,000 
Poland 32,231 
Portugal 120 
Serbia 520 
Spain 26,700 
Sweden 6,000 
Switzerland 3,000 
Total 1,034,172 
3. Stamp-collecting is an interesting hobby 
to many people. Personally I prefer outdoor 


scouting. 

4and 5. The supply department will sell you 
such back numbers of Boys’ LIFE as they can 
supply at the regular rate of $.20a copy. There 
are not many of them, however. Write to Lone 
Scout Headquarters, 500 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago, for back copies of the Lone Scout 
magazine. 


A High Frequency Wave Meter 


How to Build One to Measure the Very Short Waves 
By Zeh Bouck 


HE possibilities of low waves—-the 20, 40 

and 80 meter bands—have so far been 
barely suggested in the rapid making and 
breaking of long distance low power world’s 
records. And it is not difficult, as was once 
thought, to get down to these high frequencies. 
It is merely a matter of using loosely coupled 
low loss circuits with lower capacities, low 
minimum capacities and smaller coils. But the 
first question in the mind of the experimenter 
is how to tell when you are receiving or trans- 
mitting within one of the comparatively 
narrow bands. The answer is—measure with a 
wave meter. Unfortunately there are no wave 
meters available to the amateur designed for 
measuring these very short waves. The nearest 
approach to a suitable instrument is the Gen- 
eral Radio wave-meter filter, with a type 247W 
4% coil. This is manufactured by the General 


Fig. 1. 







Radio Company, Cambridge, Mass., and sells 
complete for ten dollars. 

This wave-meter arrangement is illustrated 
in the photograph, Figure 1, and consists of a 
variable condenser shunting a coil. A trap 
circuit coil is wound under the wave-meter 
inductance and is controlled by the switch on 
the end of the winding form. The trap circuit 
will not be used in calibrating amateur trans- 
mitters or receivers, and its effect can be 
practically eliminated by throwing the switch 
to the open or right- 
hand tap. 

The condenser has 
the —_ conventional 
scale markings, un- 
derscribed with 
direct wave-length 
readings from 200 to 
600 meters. Using 
the 247W } coil, the 
true wave lengths 
are just one-quarter 
those indicated. For 
instance, if the scale 
reads 240 meters, the 
wave meter is tuned 
to 60 meters. Thus 
the meter as speci- 
fied will cover all waves from 50 to 150 meters. 

It is a simple matter to wind still smaller 
coils that will measure shorter waves, and to 
calibrate them by comparison with the larger 
coils. The simple condenser coil arrangement, 
however, is only suitable for calibrating receiv- 
ing apparatus, and some form of a resonance 
indicator for transmitters is best added to the 
wave meter before the low wave coils are wound. 





The writer found in comparison with other 
indicating devices that a small neon tube 
provided the sharpest and most sensitive 
(excepting expensive apparatus) indication of 
resonance. The neon tube was taken from a 
Westinghouse “Spark C Ignition tester,” 
purchased from an automobile supply house for 
eighty-nine cents. (It isa good idea to buy two 
ignition testers. One can be dismantled for use 
with the wave meter, and the other retained 
intact for an oscillation and indicator regard- 
less of wave length. Touching the tester to the 
helix, or merely bringing it close to the induct- 
ance in a power oscillating circuit, will light 
the neon bulb brightly.) 

The neon tube may be removed by sawing 
off with a hack saw the tip of the tester and 
the other end. The tube itself is about three 
inches long and contains a small amount of 
neon gas. Under electrical pressure this gas is 
ionized, and glows a brilliant red. The neon 
tube is connected with the wave meter as 
shown in Figure 2, i.e., directly across the 
condenser or coil terminals. The author 
mounted it by soldering the leads to short 
pieces of busbar wire clamped under the 
binding posts on the condenser. This arrange- 
ment is photographed in Figure 3 (page 52), 
which also shows a special 20-meter coil. 

When the wave meter has been prepared by 
the addition of the neon tube, the additional 
coils can be wound and calibrated, with either a 
receiving set or a power oscillator. The writer 
prefers the latter system, and the manner of 
calibration is as follows: 

The first coil to be made is a % range coil— 
that is, a coil that will read % of the wave 
indicated on the condenser scale. This can be 


approximated by a Lorenz type coil, wound 
with fifteen spokes on a three-inch circle with 
six turns of number 18 bell wire. (The Lorenz 
coil is a very simply constructed inductance. 
Equally spaced headless nails are driven into 
the circumference of a circle drawn on a piece of 
wood. The wire is basket-woven, outside of one 
nail and inside of the next, until the desired 
number of turns are wound. The coil is then tied 
with thread, and pried or lifted from the nails.) 

Using the standard one-quarter range coil, 
the wave meter is placed near the transmitter 
which is tuned to 60 meters (240 meters on the 
scale). Sharply on the resonance point, the 
neon tube will glow a bright red. On first test 
the meter should be rather closely coupled to 
the oscillator. .The 1% Lorenz coil is now sub- 
stituted for the larger inductance, and the 
wave meter retuned. The tube will probably 
glow somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
480-meter scale reading. If the indication Is 
below 480 meters, the turns of the coil should 
be “fanned” or separated on the upper side. 
If the indication is above 480 meters a half turn 
of wire should be added to the coil, or the turns 
brought more closely together by additional 
tight threads. The interesting process ol 
calibrating the wave meter is shown in_ the 
photograph, Figure 4 (page 52), where it 1s 
being adjusted with the assistance of a filty- 
watt oscillator. 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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Chain Pickerel 


HERE are many forms of game fish in this 

country, but the best known are the trout, 
black bass and pickerel. These, in addition to 
perch, sunfish, catfish, crappies and other 
“common fish,” furnish sport, recreation and 
food to a great host of anglers annually. 

While there are many methods of fishing, 
from the cane-pole to the fancy split bamboo, 
the fundamental principles 
are the same. The owner 
of a fine hand-made fly-rod 
undoubtedly derives much 


boat and have some one row you along the 
weedy shore. Pickerel love to lie among pond 
lilies and weeds and from their retreat they will 
dart out eagerly to seize the spoon or piece of 
pork rind as you slap it on the watcr and draw 
it along in short jerks. 

The best size hooks to use are No. 1/o, 1 and 
2. In bait-fishing, it should be remembered 








satisfaction from its use, but 
the trout, or bass he takes 
can be no better fish than if 
it were landed on a cheap 





steel rod or cane-pole. 

One of the greatest pleas- 
ures of angling comes from 
the observation of fish habits 
and ways. By using your 
faculties for observation 
when angling, you will ulti- 
mately become a good angler 
and learn a great many 
things that you can get in 
no other way. 

The following notes on 
common game and food fishes may be of help 
to those who have had little or no experience 
with rod and reel. 


Pickerel 

The chain pickerel is found throughout the 
entire Atlantic Coast region from the southern 
States to Maine and Canada. It is replaced 
by the great northern pike in the western por- 
tion of the United States. The muscalonge, 
largest of our fresh water game fish, belongs to 
the same family and inhabits the northern 
regions. It is found in Wisconsin, the St. 





Yellow Perch 


Sunfish 


Lawrence country and in many parts of 
Canada. 

The habits of the various members of the 
pike family are similar and the fish may be taken 
by the same baits and lures. Pickerel prefer 
ponds, shallow lakes and rather sluggish rivers. 
They are extremely active and dart through the 
water with lightning speed. They are very 
gamey when hooked and a three-pounder is 
capable of putting up a rather stiff fight. The 
best baits to use are frogs and minnows, 
though occasional- 
ly pickerel may be 
taken on worms. 
Trolling with a 
glittering spoon or 
wobbler from the 
Stern of a slow- 
moving boat is a 
favorite method of 
fishing. By using 
a long cane-pole 
and spoon, much 
pleasure may be de- 
nived from “skit- 
tering.” Stand at 
the stern of the 
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Brook Trout 





that the pickerel usually seizes the bait vi- 
ciously and makes a long run with it. He then 
stops and plays with the bait as a cat does with 
a mouse. If you strike at once, you are sure 
to pull the bait from his mouth. Wait until the 
fish has ceased his play and has a strong hold 
on the bait—then strike smartly. All pike and 
pickerel have sharp teeth, so you must use 
caution in disengaging the hook from a pick- 
erel’s mouth. By using a long shank hook such 
as a Carlisle, you will save your fingers. Kill 
all fish mercifully by a blow on the head as 
they are caught. 


Black Bass 


There are two varieties 
of black bass, large-mouth 
and small-mouth. The 
former inhabit shallow, 
weedy lakes and slow- 
running rivers, while the 
latter prefer cold, deep, 
rocky lakes and rather 
turbulent streams. This 
question of habitat is a 
thing on which no one can 
make a definite statement, 
however, as the territories 
of the two forms often 
overlap and they may be 
found swimming side by side in a location 
where you might expect to find one, but not 
the other. 

To tell one form from the other is not always 
easy. Henry Guy Carleton once said that “‘if 
you can shove your fist down a bass’s_ throat, 
he is a small-mouth, but if you can crawl down 
yourself he is a big-mouth.” This is very good 
humor, but scarcely answers the query. Both 
fish may vary in color, according to water, food 
and climate, from light green to dark bronze. 
The large-mouth 
usually has a broad 
dark stripe running 
along the side from 
the gill covert to 
the tail. The small- 
mouth is often 
marked with verti- 
cal bands, extend- 
ing from the back 
down to the upper 
part of the belly. 
The latter fish also 
has a red spot in 

(Concluded on 

page 43) 
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Top Notch Library of Sports. See coupon 


The thrill of speed 
with safety 


The suction cup soles of Grip Sures make 
you both fast and sure on your feet 


Fi GAMES and sports of all 
kinds, in camp, on hikes 
—wherever you go and what- 
ever you do this summer— 
‘you are only as good as your 
feet.’’ Grip Sures, with their 
famous suction cup soles, 
help you to be just a little 
bit better than the other 
fellow—and they give you 
worlds of comfort and service 
in the bargain. 


The springiness and liveliness of 
these soles are an aid to speed. The 
patented suction cups insure safe- 
ty. No danger of slips or skids. 
Grip Sures hold fast doggedly, ten- 
aciously. You may walk with sure- 
footed ease where others hesitate 
to go. 


But Grip Sures are not only safe 
shoes. They arelong-wearing shoes, 
comfortable and good-looking. 


They let your feet breathe better 
than stiff leather shoes. They sup- 
port the feet as nature intended 
them to be supported. Every pair 
is made by hand to last for months 
of hard service. 

Make certain of genuine Grip 
Sures with the patented suction 
cup soles by looking for the Grip 
Sure name on the soles and the 
Top Notch cross on the ankle 
patches. If your shoe or sporting 
goods store hasn’t them, he will 
order them for you. 


Helps and pointers for 
vacation fun 

The Top Notch Sports Library 
gives you practical pointers on 
what to take and what to do on 
camping trips. Tells you the real 
tricks and inside strategy that 
make the winners in baseball, run- 
ning, jumping, pole vaulting, etc. 

Send for these books and get the 
‘tinside dope’’ of experts. Mailed 
for only 10 cents. 


THE BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Dept. C6, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber and 
Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


GRIP ji 














GRIP SURE 


The all-sports shoe 
with the suction 
cup soles. 


SURE 





Mail this coupon today for 
Top Notch Library of Sports 
THE Library of Sports (four 
books, see titles in illustration 
above) will be mailed to you for 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY, 
Dept. C6, Beacon Falls, Conn. 

Please send me a set of the Top Notch Library of 
Sports by return mail. I enclose 10 cents. My 
name and address is plainly written below. 


only 10 cents—the biggest 10 eee Te er nr ees eee 
cents worth you ever got! Fill a er nas Ss. Rd oe as ao ae a> abe 9 od we 
out and mail the coupon today. 
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A Fifteen-Year Service 
R. COLIN H. LIVINGSTONE 


from the Presidency of the Boy 
America after fifteen years of service as its vol- 
unteer head. He was chairman of the meeting 
that organized the Scout Movement in America 
in 1910, and each year since then the National 
Council has re-elected him at its Annual Meeting. 
Last year, however, he announced that he would 
not serve another year as the head of the organiza- 
tion, because of the pressure of his business in- 
terests, and feeling that a change in Presidents 
might be of advantage to the Movement. 

Mr. Livingstone’s one concern during the years 
of his great responsibility—years in which the 
Movement has grown steadily until it has become 
the premier Scout organization in the world, its 
membership total exceeding the total of all other 
countries pe a -has been to serve the true 
interest of the Boy Scouts of America, and ulti- 
mately the boy. He gave himself to his responsi- 
bilities unsparingly, always. In the fifteen years 
he traveled 70, 000 miles between Washington and 
New York on Scout business, and wrote 34,000 
original letters. He missed only two meetings 
of the Executive Board in this long period. 

Who may judge of how great a service he has 
rendered? ‘The fifteen-year record of the Scout 
Movement, under his leadership, are impressive 
enough: over two and a half million boys have 
been scouts, and nearly half a million men have 
given service as volunteer leaders. ‘The member- 
ship today is 764,000 men and boys. In the 
fifteen years 1,200,791 merit badge pamphlets 
have been won by boy s, who must have received 
considerable vocational through their 
study. Over ten million were invested 
by the National Council in work during 
this period. 

How many boys learnt to love the out-of-doors, 
to find themselves bigger boys and better men 
through the Scouting program, no one can tell. 
But as Mr. Livingstone lays down the reins of 
office we venture to think that the thing in which 
he finds the greatest satisfaction is not in these 
figures, impressive as they are, but in that fine 
helpful attitude towards life that the Movement 
has helped to build up in so many boys, of which 
the Daily Good Turn is the badge and seal. 


The New President 


Mr. James J. Storrow of Boston, who succeeds 
Mr. Colin H. Livingstone as President of the 
Boy Scouts of America, is like Mr. Livingstone, 
a banker. He has been Chairman of Region 
No. 1, covering the New England States, and for 
the past six years member of the Executive 
Board of the National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America. He was captain of the Harvard 
crew in his final year in college, and is a regular 
outdoors man. He has taken a canoe trip on the 
rivers of France, and with a pack and mule train 
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he once made a trip in the Rockies, starting at the 
Grand Canyon in Arizona and finishing at Glacier 
National Park. His favorite camping grounds 
are the White Mountains of New Hampshire. He 
has climbed almost all the peaks of this range. 

Mr. Storrow has, of course, always been inter- 
ested in boys. He founded the West End Boys’ 
Club, and has a summer camp for its members in 
Maine. In other ways he has demonstrated his 
keen interest in boys. We congratulate him on 
his accession to this important office in the great- 
est boy: movement in the world. 


The Lure of the Poles 
S WE write two weeks have elapsed since 
“4 Roald Amundsen, the Norwegian explorer, 
and Lincoln Ellsworth, his American companion, 
set out from Spitzbergen in airplanes, expecting 
to reach the North Pole and return within twenty- 
four hours. The vast stretches of ice have swal- 
lowed them up completely, and there is no hope 
of any word of them except through the explorers 
themselves returning or through an organized 
rescue expedition. 
The Poles still continue as a magnet to the 
adventurous. When after numerous attempts 











The Glorious Fourth, Then and Now 


HERE is no date that means more 

to loyal Americans than July 4, 
1776, and to boys the day has special 
meaning. For the young republic whose 
birthday we celebrate owed in no small 
measure its very existence to the boys 
and young men who were its first citi- 
zens. Many of the officers and a large 
number of the soldiers in Washington's 
army were youths 17, 18 and 19 years of 
age. There is even a record of one boy 
who enlisted at the age of thirteen, and 
fought through the war. Lafayette, 
himself, was only nineteen when he 
offered his services to this country. 
Youth and patriotism did much to make 
our nation great in the glorious days of 
1776, and youth and patriotism can still 
make our nation great in the glorious 
days of 1925. 

For we must not forget that a nation 
is built in times of peace by her citizens 
no less than by her soldiers in war. 
Whether our country will be honored 
among nations to-morrow depends upon 
us to-day. America cannot be greater 
than the men and women who observe 
her laws and uphold her reputation. 
The boy who expresses his patriotism by 
helping keep the streets of his city clean 
is doing his bit for his country. The 
boy who refuses to cheat in an examina- 
tion is helping to maintain her honor. 

The records of civic service performed 
by our Boy Scouts are particularly en- 
couraging. They prove that the spirit 
of patriotism that thrilled the youth of 
the country one hundred and forty-nine 
years ago is just as strong to-day. Those 
scouts of Troop 28 of Aurora, Ill., for in- 
stance, who last year gave one thousand 
hours to the service of others, are carry- 
ing on the finest traditions of America. 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
scouts who are making similar records. 

No one can be successful in big things 
who does not first succeed in small ones. 
No boy can hope to be a hero and do 
great things for America who does not 
serve in little ways now. No one can 
advance to the top of the flight of steps 
at one spring. But step by step we rise 
until we get there. In the same direc- 
tion, boys advance in civic obligations, 
rising step by step to the full stature of 
American citizens. 
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the discovery of North and South Poles was ac- 


and Amundsen, one felt 
with the evidence 


complished by Peary 
that these heroic dashes, 
of superhuman endurance on the part of men 
would cease, for it was generally believed that 
between known land and the Poles were only 
endless ice wastes. Amundsen, however, believes 
that on the route he intended to follow to the 
Pole were habitable lands, and his friends are 
hopeful that his delay is due to his having dis- 
covered such lands, on which it would 
sary for him to land if he is to formally claim them 
for his country, Norway. 

Whatever is the outcome of this expeditio mn, 
one must salute the courage and bravery of thi 
the most interpid class of explorer to which 
Amundsen belongs, of which he has indeed for 
long been one of the greatest. Here is not only 
the spirit that wishes to test the unknown, but 
the certainty that whatever turns up will be met 
with gigantic endurance and arc fie Che g courage. 
These are men cast in the heroic mould. That 
is why the story of every dash to the Pole without 
exception has been an epic—a saga. For these are 
the Norsemen finding an outlet in the modern world. 


be neces 





The Miracle of Our Transportation 


AR WOOD, the noted motor-boat racer, 

and one of the officials of the Seascout 
Movement in Detroit, recently matched his 
Baby Gar IV and Baby Gar V against the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited, the crack train of the 
New York Central Railroad, in a run from Albany 
to New York, a course 111 miles long, and beat it 
by twenty-four minutes or eighteen miles. No 
records were made, but as the race had been ad- 
vertised for several days, a large number of spec- 
tators turned out to see the little boat match itself 
against the train. Watching the Baby Gar IV 
(Baby Gar V was disabled and had to drop out 
of the race), with its nose in the air and slashing 
the water into spray along its bows, was not 
without its thrill. 

The principal feeling after this contest, how- 
ever, was our remarkable transportation organiza- 
tion in railroads. It is true that the Baby Gar Il” 
beat the train, but it did so at some risk and 
danger to its pilot, who was soaked with the spray, 
after having to wait one day for better weather 
conditions. Hundreds of people, on the other 
hand, ride each day on the Twentieth Century 
Limited and the Broadway Limited between 
New York and Chicago, with so much certainty 
that the railroads put a premium on their ability 

do this regularly day after day, in so much 
comfort, that we, knights of the trail, sometimes 
smile a little at the luxurious travelers of to-day 
But it is transportation such as this that makes 
our world. Without it, a country as vast as 
America, and yet so closely related in its contacts, 
would be impossible. 


When the Guilty Suffer Twice 
[NDIRECT punishments that follow wrong: 


doing are often more terrible than anything 
we can devise as disciplinary. Recently there 
came to our knowledge the story of a boy who lost 
his life trying to save one of his companions. 
He was a guest at a house party at which the 
hostess had warned them while bathing not to 
go out into deep water. Her son and daughter 
disobeyed these instructions, however, took a 
boat, and went out. When some distance from 
shore the boy, in diving off the boat, over- 
turned it. Answering the cries of help from the 
girl, one of the youngsters, who had been obedient 
to instructions, although a poor swimmer, went 
to the rescue. He took the girl from her brother, 
who sank, and made with her for the shore, but 
in a few yards his strength gave out, and he too 
sank. By this time help had arrived and _ the 
girl was rescued and brought ashore. The young 
boy, however, had given up his life. No amount 
of repentance for their disobedience can remecy 
that fact. 

That is the most terrible thing about wrong- 
doing. It too often hurts the innocent, and thereby 
punishes the wrongdoer twice. 
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O, I won’t! 
I’m through!” 

“But Bill, listen!” 

“Listen! Huh! Say you can talk from now 
till the cows come home but it won’t do any 
good! Can’t youhearme? I’M THROUGH!” 

“Oh, yes, I hear a noise all right, but nothing 
worth listening to! 

“Well, don’t worry about that. I won’t 
bother you with my rude voice any more for 
I'm off of your old troop—off of it for keeps!” 

“My troop! Where do you get that? It’s 
our troop.” 

“Makes no diff whose old troop it is. I’m 
through with it!” 

‘All right then you big quitter! 
your style the sooner you get—”’ 

“Hey! What’s all this rumpus about, any- 

7p? 

“Oh, hello, Cave Scout! We came early to 
ask you a question before the rest of the gang 
came and while we were waiting for you we 
got into an argument.” 

“Well I should say you did! But say; the 
whole crowd is here now. Why not put this 
problem up to the bunch and talk it over? All 
tight, Bill, now what’s the matter?” 

“Well, Mr. Cave Scout, our troop isn’t 
doing anything. We didn’t have any camp 
last summer and we haven’t done anything 
this winter but have dry old business meetings 
and drill. I’m sick and tired of it for one and 
I want to get out.” 

“All right, Bill, that’s a straightforward 
statement of the case. Thank you. Well, 
what do the rest of you fellows in Bill’s troop 
think?” 

“Mr. Cave Scout, what Bill says is perfectly 
true. Our troop hasn’t done much of anything 
exciting. The trouble is our Scoutmaster has 
been sick part of the time and away from home 
and he hasn’t had much time to work with us. 
But he is trying to get a good assistant and I 
think if we stick together awhile longer we can 
get things going so we will be as good as any 
troop intown. I want Bill to stick.” 

“Do the rest of you fellows feel the same 
way?” 

“T do, Cave Scout. Two or three have quit 
already. Bill, here, has lots of pep and the 
boys like him. I hate to have him drop out 
because if he does several others will go too 
and I’m afraid the whole troop will go to 
pieces. That would be too bad because I 
think if we stick together and work hard we 
can have a dandy troop.” 

“Now then, the whole gang, what do you 
think Bill ought to do?” 

“Stick to it!” 

“Stick to what—to his determination to 
quit or stick to the troop?”’ 

Stick to the troop, of course, you dumb- 

i. 

“All right. 
vince i? 

“No. I still think I’m right.” 

“Well, you have a right to your opinion and 
I admire you for sticking to it, even though I 
agree with the gang and think you are wrong. 
But, Scouts, Bill wouldn’t be worth a whoop 
in his troop even if he did go back, unless he 
really wanted to go, would he? We all want 
you to stick, Bill, but we don’t want you to 
stick unless you want to stick. Fellows, how 
can we convince him?” 

“Let’s give him a ‘birthday! 

“Cave Scout! Hey! Cave Scout!!” 

“All right, Frank, what’s on your mind? 

“T think I can convince him.” 

“Go to it.” 

“Last year our old Scoutmaster left to go to 
college. I didn’t like the fellow who took his 
place so I quit the troop. When Mr. Millan, our 
old Scoutmaster, heard about it he wrote me 
a letter that made me sit up and take notice. 
That letter was a hum-dinger, I tell you. I 
thought it over and finally took his advice and 
went back into the troop. And I’m mighty 
gladI did. I have the letter here in my pocket 
and I want you to read it to the gang.”’ 

‘‘Allright. Let’s see it. Here goes: 


I’m through, I tell you! 


If that’s 


Now then, Bill, does that con- 


”” 


EAR Frank: 
I received your letter this morning and 
will answer it promptly. I was very sorry 
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thing. 


to hear that you had dropped out of the 
troop. I wonder if you have considered the 
matter in the right light. From my point 
of view—and, of course, I may be wrong— 
I do not believe that you have played fair. 
First of all, I do not believe you have 
played fair with the Scoutmaster. Any 
man who is willing to serve a bunch of boys 
as Scoutmaster and gives up some of his 
time for the benefit of the boys in his troop 
is entitled to one hundred per cent.‘ loyalty. 
The Scout Law says: A Scout is loyal. 
He is loyal to all to whom loyalty is due: 
his scout leader, his home and country. 
Second, I do not believe that you have 
played fair with your troop, and especially 
with the boys in your patrol, for the reputa- 
tion of the troop depends on each boy that 





has been in it. The boys in other troops 
may ‘hink about Troop 4: ‘‘Oh, they are a 
bunch of quitters.” And no one has much 
respect for a quitter. Although I dislike | 
one of my classes very much, and feel that 
I am not profiting by taking it, I am still 
continuing with it. 

But most of all you have not been fair to 
yourself. You cannot afford to give up 
Scouting. Any American boy who is not a 
scout is going to go through life under a 
handicap. I know that each and every boy 
in the troop will be a more successful man 
because he has been a scout. But of all the | 
boys in the troop, I have always thought 
that Scouting benefited you most. That | 
being true, not only can you still get a lot of 


good out of it, but you are actually under | : 


an obligation to give it a fair trial. 
Knowing how much interested in Scouting 
you are, and how much you enjoy it, I am 


at a total loss to account for your dropping | | 


out. You have given no reasons nor details 
of your conduct so I am not in position to 
judge what you should do. But I strongly 
suspect that you have been insubordinate. 
If so, lam sorry. Now, Frank, do not think | 
that Iam “bawling you out” or finding fault 
with you unjustly. If I am wrong in what 
I have said, let me know. It would be a lot 
easier for me to just ignore this whole thing 
when writing to you, but I consider that you 
are so close a friend of mine that I cannot 
let you hurt yourself in this manner without 
trying to help you. 

Have you stopped to think that by 


quitting in the way you did, that you were | , 


doing me an injustice? I never have met 
Mr. Strong but the way he must judge what 
kind of a scoutmaster I was, is the way you 
boys carry out the ideals of Scouting. If | 
you are disloyal, discourteous, disobedient, 
and insubordinate, he will, quite naturally 
and correctly, assume that I did not train 
you in the things in Scouting that really 
count. ° 

Now I am too far away to give you any 
help but I wish that you would talk the whole 
thing over with your principal, Miss Curran; 
tell her just what you did, and tell her what 
I have written, or, even, show her this letter. 
Also go to one of the troop committeemen 
and talk it over with him. That is what the 
troop committee is for and any member will 
be glad to help you. And, finally, if you 
desire to quit the troop, you owe it to Mr. | 
Sawyer to go up to his office and tell him 
all about it. From these people you will get 
good, friendly advice which I am unable to 
give since I am so far away. 

I shall look forward to your next letter, 
because I have a great interest in you and | 
I know that I can always trust you to do the | 
right thing. 

Sincerely your friend, 
C. C. Miran. | 





AY, Bill.” 
“Yes, Mr. Cave Scout.” 
“You needn’t tell us how you feel about this 
Go home and think it out for yourself.”’ | 
“But Cave Scout, suppose a fellow—”’ 


“Don’t ask me any questions, Bill. Your | 


answer is in that letter of Mr. Millan’s if you | 
work your brains hard enough. 
will find it and I wish you the best of luck!” 


I believe you | 


THE CAVE SCOUT. 
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“Tf it hadn’t been for my brake — 
Oh boy!” 


“Gee! That was a close one. And they would 
have blamed it on me, too. 


“This New Departure brake sure is a peach! 
Great for a quick stop—and it’s always on the 
job. Cuts pedaling in half. It makes every mile 
easy, speedy and safe.” 

If your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Departure 
equipped bicycle. 

Send today for illustrated story, “Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” It’sfreeand you’lllikeit. 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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Sonece Indian 40-in, triple curve, deer killing bow 

Stee! pointed arrows 60c 

“Send 10¢ for catalog of 1500 Indian articles. ad supplies for hey costa. 
INDIANCRAFT B. L. CO. 

&@ | POP a sson boo. w. y, | BOYCRAFT CO., Bor 35, Morrie Hits. New York City 














Watchmaking, Jewelry, En- 
graving and Optics 

Say, boys, have you made up your mind what you are go- 
ing to be? Shall it be a trade, a profession, or something 
in the mercantile line? How would you like to become a 
Ww atchmake: r and also take up Jewelry Work and Engrav- 
ing? It is a nice, clean business and a trade that pays 
good salaries. 

Address HOROLOGICAL, Department 101, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill., asking for full 
particulars. One of our latest art catalogues will interest 


Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you ought to have a 
Collie—the best pal on 
earth. Ask Dad or Mother 
—and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all colors, 


JEFFERSON-WHITE COLLIE 
KENNELS 


Wauseon, OHIO 





you, it is free for the asking. 
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ATTENTION 
BOY SCOUTS SEA SCOUTS 
Build Your Own Boat 
We turnish the only authorized and recommended 
DORY for SCOUT use for Rowing, Power or Sail. 
KNOCK-DOWN with all accessories and fittings or 
completed ready for the water. Send 25c for 64-page 
illustrated catalog just off the press. Over 55 Models. 
BROOKS BOAT CO., INC. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


You can comuiate 
this simplified Hi 


eng fer enra at home 


in 2 Years 


side oftwo years. Meetsall 
ane = leading rofessions, 
jescribed in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TO: ay 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-B9 Orexel Ave. & S8th St. ©AS1923 CHICAGO! 


BOY SCOUTS: 


Use a genuine gov eee pe orteter s signal light on 
your hikes. Can ood light for camping. 
Cost government $45.00, our poe complete $3.95. 
Expressage extra. Cabinet size 11” x 12” x74", 
eighs 74 Ibs. 6 or 110 volts. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS 
Dept. J., 1803 East Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Write for free catalog of 






‘wants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
Etc., at very lowest prices. 
y & Navy Supply Co. 
201. Box 1835, Ri , Virginia 
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The Spirit 


ALTER AMES raised the old gun to his shoulder 
and sighted toward the target, two hundred yards 
away across the canyon. 

“T’ll bet I could shoot this gun, Mr. McGrath,” 
he said. “I watched you that last shot, and it didn’t kick 
you so very much!” 

Dave McGrath grinned, the slow, reflective grin of one who 
has lived much alone 

“Think so, Wally? Well, I’m going to let you shoot, pretty 
pronto. You can’t learn any younger!” 

He had been inspecting the results of his last shots, using for 
the purpose a pair of old-fashioned field-glasses. Now he put 
these down and took the gun. His 
eye rested lov ingly on it. 

It was a single-shot Springfield, 
made at the government arsenal in 
For nearly fifty years the old 
man and the old gun had been com- 
panions. McGrath had had plenty 
of other firearms in that long period, 
repeaters among them, but not one 
had he loved 


’ 
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other loved. as he 
“Old Timer.’ 

He ran a couple of rags through the barrel, then took 
one of the massive cartridges from his pocket and 
slipped it into the chamber. An almost automatic 
pressure of his strong hand closed the action, and he 
handed the gun to his companion 

“ All right, sonny,” said he. ‘“She’s sighted for two 
hundred yards, and there is your target. Just imagine 
that’s an old-time grizzly, and you got to knock him 
over with one shot because you won’t get another. 
Let’s see whar you’d come out!” 

Wally raised the gun as he had seen his friend do. 
Even the inexperienced youngster recognized the won- 
derful steadiness and balance of the weapon. For a 
moment he stood squinting along it. Then he pulled 
the trigger. 

Wally was perfectly convinced that the old gun had 
was thrown backward into a 
clump of Spanish broom, which eased his fall. There 
was a sore spot on one cheek, and his ears were ringing. 

He looked up. Dave McGrath was smiling broadly 
down at him. 

“Well, Wally, want to shoot her again?”’ the old man 
demanded. He stooped and hauled the youngster to 
his feet. “You made a little mistake, son,” he added. 

“You held yourself stiff as a brick wall. Shooting 
with a big gun like this, you want to be limber, so’s 
the kick will get distributed some. Like this, 


blown up at last. He 


see 

He swung the gun up and moved his tall, 
lithe body easily backward, illustrating the idea 
of easy holding. 

A shout came from somewhere down the hill, 
and reluctantly the old man turned. 

“T reckon that is Mr. Post,’ he mumbled, 
more to himself than to Wally. “Come to see 
about buying me out. Well, I’m not going to 
sell!” 

Wally knew Mr. Post. He was a banker 
and golfer, a friend of Wally’s father. The 
boy strode silently along after Dave McGrath, 
wondering what was coming. 

Theodore Post was a solid, red-faced man of fifty or so. 
To-day he was perched in the high seat of a dog-cart, holding 
easily the reins with which he guided a big chestnut horse. 
There was a girl beside him—that was Jessie, the boy per- 
ceived. And under the rig stood a huge black and white dog, 
a harlequin Dane belonging to Post. 

“Well, my friend,’’ Theodore Post began abruptly as Mc- 


Grath reached the gate, “‘what have you decided to do? Re- 
member that our present offer is final!” 
Dave McGrath nodded. ‘I reckoned it was, mister,” said 


” 


he. “ButI’m not going tosell. I’ve been here forty years—— 

Post’s red face grew redder. ‘‘ You can cut out the ancient 
history!” he snapped. “If you don’t want to sell, we can’t 
make you—perhaps. But remember that this means war!” 

Dave McGrath nodded abstractedly. He was staring at 
the great dog under the rig. The animal had retreated as close 
to the horse’s heels as he could get and was standing there, his 
mouth half open, staring with glowing eyes out through the 
spokes of the wheel. 

“All right, mister,” the old hunter agreed. “But if I was 
in your place, I’d keep track of that hound of yours—he looks 
to me like——” 

With a snarl, Theodore Post touched the horse with the 
whip. The animal was off; and under the cart the harlequin 
Dane loped silently. Wally had seen Jessie looking sympa- 
thetically at the old man. 

McGrath and the boy went silently back through a eucalyp- 
tus grove, planted forty years ago by the old pioneer and his 
wife. Her grave was up near the summit of the ridge—at a 
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The dog was gaining at every bound. 
figure paused deliberately 
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point where a wonderful view of the bay spread toward the 
south. Wally knew that that was one reason his friend did not 
want to sell—the place was sacred to him because of its memo 
ries. But some of the members of the country club wanted the 
land to add to the golf course. 

Dave McGrath went back to where he had left the Spring 
field. He picked up the gun and for a moment stood balancing 
it absently in his hand. Then very briskly he threw out the 
empty cartridge and slipped a fresh one into the chamber. 

“ All right, sonny,” said he. ‘“ Now let’s get to work at this 


1 


business. You can’t afford to let a gun lick you, you know!” 


By the time Wally started home that evening, his right 























shoulder felt as if it 
had been pounded 
with a club; but he 
learned to swing the 
old gun up, catch 
the sights quickly, 


and “squeeze” the 
trigger. Under Mc- 
e* Grath’s expert teaching, his 
/ £ marksmanship was improving 
,s rapidly. 


On the broad front porch of 
the Ames summer “cottage’’— 
a fourteen-room cottage, with 
many chimneys and sleeping- 
porches and sun-rooms— Wally 
found the two he had 
while before in the dog-cart. 
Jessie was sitting on the railing 
of the porch talking with Mrs. 


seen a 


Ames. Post himself 
was conversing in 


loud, angry tones 
with Wally’s father. 

“We're not going 
to have that old 
fossil stuck up there 
in the prettiest spot 
in the county, and 
that’s all there is to 
it!” Post was saying 
vehemently. “I’ve 
offered him every 
cent his place is 
worth. He refuses 
to sell. Now I’m 
going to find some 
way of jarring him 
loose!” 

Mr. Ames _ shook 
his head. “This isa 
free country, Theodore,”’ he reminded the other. “You can’t 
make a man sell——” 

“Can’t I?” snarled Post. “You just wait and see!” 

Wally had stopped beside his mother and the girl. They 
were looking down to where a gardener held Post’s horse. 
The huge Dane, his blotches of white showing almost phos- 
phorescently against the dark of shoulders and flank, crouched 
under the cart. 

“Mr. McGrath says that dog is sick,” the boy told Jessie. 
“He says he’s seen wolves and coyotes get that way.” 

Jessie nodded. “I’m afraid of him,” she agreed. “He 
doesn’t like any one very much, but he seems to dislike me 
particularly.” 

After Post and his daughter had driven off in the dog-cart, 
Mr. Ames turned to his wife. 

“T don’t like the way Theodore is acting in this business,” 
he said. “Of course we’d like to add that bit to the grounds, 
but I understand the old man has lived there nearly half a 
century, and that his wife is buried there. Well, he won’t be 
able to make him sell, that is certain.” 

The next day Wally resumed his target practice. Dave 
McGrath explained to him the peculiar features of the old 
gun. 

“The bullet we’re using weighs five hundred grains, sonny,” 
said the old man. “It would be a kind of sizable chunk of lead, 
even if you was to throw it with your hand; but when you got 
seventy grains of black powder behind that pill, I’m telling you 
it makes the biggest of them stop—in their tracks! There isn’t 
any modern gun that I’ve handled that’s got the killing power 
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of Old Timer, here. It’s got what you might call ‘the Spirit 
of ’73!’ But of course the trajectory is high—that means that 
the bullet curves in a high arch before striking the mark. Ij 
you don’t know your distances, you won’t be able to hit much 
beyond a pretty short range. That’s where the modern guns 
are strong: high velocity and low trajectory. But if you know 
your range and know your gun, you needn’t be afraid to face 
anything that walks!” 

He was teaching Wally just one shooting position, that of 
the swift swing up and almost instantaneous trigger release 
used in hunting. 

“You can learn this stiff-arm stuff later, if you want to,” h 
added. “I don’t know anything about it. All I can do is t 
line my sights on my game and pull the trigger!” 

Gradually Wally began to get the hang of it. At first, in his 
eagerness to swing the heavy rifle quickly to his shoulders, he 
tensed his muscles so that the recoil was disagreeable. Then 
it began to come to him, that perfect coordination of vision 
and muscles that makes the master rifleman. 

For some time Mr. Post did nothing in the matter of the 
McGrath tract of land. Wally was beginning to think that his 
father had been right. Post would find that he was beaten— 
that a man could not be compelled to sell his home if he did not 
want to, unless something more urgent than the extension of a 
country club was involved. 

There was one other matter, however, that caused not only 
Wally but others in the community considerable uneasiness. 
That huge black and white dog belonging to Theodore Post 
was becoming dangerously morose. He was seldom seen dur- 
ing the day, but at night he would come prowling out, his 
mouth partly open, his eyes blazing like green fires. Several 
of the men in the neighborhood spoke to his owner about it, 
but Post was stubborn. 

“That old fool, McGrath, told young Ames my dog was 
sick,” he growled. ‘‘The boy told other people, and now gos- 
sip has done the rest. I’m keeping track of him, and I’m 
responsible for any damage he does. That’s all there is to it!” 

And because Post was a good neighbor, in his own mulish 
way, and because everyone knew that opposition made him 
only the more intractable in whatever he undertook, nothing 
was done about the Dane. David McGrath used to shake his 
head when he saw the animal wandering forlornly up the 
hillside across the canyon—the old hunter’s place bordered on 
Post’s there, and the dog often came up to sleep in a dense 
thicket of manzanita bushes. 

“Sonny,” the old man commented uneasily, “when you see 
a dog that wants to get into dark places, and when that same 
dog goes around with his mouth part-way open—like his lower 
jaw was kind of paralyzed—you just keep away from him! 
And don’t you let that critter get near you. He’s going to do 
some mischief before he’s finished!” 

He went on to tell of the various epidemics of rabies among 
the wild animals of plain and foothill: how sometimes the coy- 
otes spread the dread disease, and themselves became so bold 
that they would come into town and attack men and women 
on the street. 

“Tt ain’t a healthy thing to trifle with,” he added with con- 
viction. : 

One evening the boy reached home to find Mr. Post’s dog- 
cart standing in front of the house. Post himself and another 
man whom Wally recognized as a lawyer belonging to the 
country club were talking with Mr. Ames. 

“So we bought that acreage at the head of the canyon,” 
Post was saying triumphantly, “and we’re going to incor- 
porate a community water system!” 

“Pretty much all the places out here have their own water 
system,” Mr. Ames commented skeptically. 

“Sure!” Post’s heavy jaw wagged derisively. “ But there's 
at least one of our local residents who depends on the spring 
water from the canyon. What do you think our mutual friend, 
McGrath, is going to do? He’ll have to buy water from us— 
and I’m not sure that we will have any to spare!” 

To Wally, standing with one foot on the bottom step of the 
porch, this revelation came with the force of a blow. He under- 
stood the plan easily enough. Post had bought the land on 
which the spring was located, and the old mountaineer was to 
be deprived of water for his garden and for his shrubbery! He 
would have to give up and move, for his big garden furnished 
the most important part of his living. 

Wally had no intention of eavesdropping, so he came up the 
steps to the porch. He heard his father say, “I don’t like that 
scheme, Ted. It doesn’t sound American to me!” 

Then Theodore Post caught sight of the boy and began to 
laugh. 

“Well, bub,” he cried, “I guess the artillery practice wil 
have to cease. We're going to give your old chum something 
to worry about beside my dog. And by the way, Ames, you 
haven’t seen anythjng of that brute of mine around here, have 
you? He disappeared sometime yesterday afternoon.” 

“Perhaps some one has stolen him,’”’ Mr. Ames suggested. 

“Ves—just like you’d steal a Bengal tiger. I fancy he'll 
show up all right ina day or two. Well, we'll have to be going. 
Mr. Corey, here, is drawing up the incorporation papers—” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Wally couldn’t get to sleep that night. He 
had heard his father and mother talking Post’s 
trick over, and gradually the conviction had 
forced itself upon the boy that nothing could be 
done. David McGrath was outflanked, but to 
the boy the strategy seemed treacherous and 
un-American. 

Morning came and Wally awoke from a 
troubled sleep. He had not rested, and he was 
not hungry for breakfast. Mrs. Ames noticed 
this and spoke comfortingly to him. 

“T wouldn’t worry, son! We can’t do a 
thing, you know. And perhaps Mr. Post will 
think better of the matter! Papa has decided 
to go over this afternoon and talk with him 
about it : 

Wally jumped up from the table. 

“Hurrah!” he cried. “If dad talks to him, 
he'll have to change his mind!” 

“No, I wouldn’t hope for too much, Wally,” 
Mrs. Ames said. ‘But papa is going to try. 
That will be better than nothing!” 

As a matter of fact Mr. Ames realized that 
he was undertaking a hopeless commission. 
He had talked the matter over with his wife, 
however, and they had agreed that some one 
ought to try to do something. But Mr. Ames 
didn’t relish the idea of interfering in the affairs 
of one of his neighbors. 

When he reached the grounds surrounding 
the Post summer cottage he found Mrs. Post 
sitting on the sunny veranda. 

“Teddy is in the house,” she told the new- 
comer. “He'll be out in a minute, Mr. Ames. 
We are just waiting for Jessie—she went over 
to the golf grounds to see if that horrible dog 
has been around there to-day. You know we 
bought him from one of the caretakers.” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Ames. ‘“ He’s a big fellow. 
Ah, here is Theodore. I just came over to see 
about——-”’ 

Theodore Post came out through the broad 
front entrance, and for a moment stood looking 
placidly at his wife and at the guest. . Then, in 
the instant when Mr. Ames was about to an- 
nounce his disagreeable errand, Post swung 
quickly away from the other two and stared 
with a sudden tensing of his entire figure out 
across the grounds and away toward the distant 
hillside. 

“Look out!” he cried huskily. He raised a 
trembling hand and pointed. “ Jessie—look 
out——”’ 

Mr. Ames whirled in the direction his host 
was pointing. Three hundred yards or more 
across the hillside, the figure of a girl moved 
swiftly against the skyline. She was coming 
down across the smooth slope that led to the 
canyon. At her right was a tangle of manza- 
nita bushes, and it was from these bushes that 
there had appeared another figure—that of a 
huge black and white animal that staggered for 
a moment, then broke into a lope that would 
intercept the course of the girl. 

“It’s Jessie!’’ screamed Mrs. Post. “And 
the dog——”’ 

“He'll kill her!’”’ Post replied in a hoarse, 
croaking voice that none of them recognized. 
“T’m afraid—that he’s—mad!” 

Then fear froze the three spectators of this 
horrible race. At first Jessie had not seen the 
dog. She came lightly on across the inclined 
plane of the hillside, her skirts swinging with 
her easy stride. Then perhaps she heard 
something—they saw her pause and turn. For 
what seemed like an eternity she stood there, 
regarding the charging black and white crea- 
ture. Next moment she had turned and was 
running swiftly. 

But there was no hope. Mr. Ames could see 
that. In that horrible instant he had thought 
of everything—of the distance, and the lack of 
weapons. He would have gone to the rescue of 
the girl barehanded, could he have hoped to 
reach the place in time—but it would all be 
over—— 

Involuntarily he turned away his eyes. The 
dog was running almost parallel with the 
girl. Once or twice he staggered, as if about 
to fall. Then he would catch his balance 
and gallop on. They were not twenty-five 
leet apart. 

_And then something happened. At the lower 
side of the canyon rim there appeared the 
hgure of a boy, bareheaded, coatless, and car- 
tying something in one hand. He ran forward 
and paused in the middle of a little open space. 
Mr. Ames recognized him: it was his own son, 
Wally, and the boy was carrying a huge, long- 
barrelled gun. 

Deliberately Wally swung the rifle to his 
shoulder. The dog was within fifteen feet of 
his victim. Close at Mr. Ames’ side a man 
was sobbing. 

_ Wally had spent the morning around the 
jouse, doing odds and ends which his mother 
Suggested. He knew she didn’t want these 
chores done. She was trying to keep his mind 
off his trouble—or off his friend’s trouble. 

At noon the boy ate luncheon, and then he 
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could stand it no longer. He must go over and | 
talk with Dave McGrath. He took the short | 


cut through the grove and presently reached 
the old hunter’s bungalow. 

McGrath was loading shells, and for a long 
time the boy helped him, keeping a bark fire 
going under the melting-pot and picking up the 
heavy bullets from the blanket upon which 
they were dumped from the mold. 

“*Daren’t dump them out on anything hard,” 
McGrath explained. ‘“ You wouldn’t think a 
little bump would make any difference, but it 
does. Hand-loaded cartridges are the most 
accurate in the world—if they’re loaded right. 
Otherwise the ones turned out by machinery 
will beat ’em!” 

Later in the afternoon they shot half-a-dozen 
rounds at the two-hundred-yard target. Then 
the old man cleaned the rifle and placed it in- 
side the doorway. 

“Now, sonny,” said he, “I’m going down 
in the gully and cut a section of log for a 
new back-stop, and if you want to you can 
run some of these new bullets through the 
sizer. Take your time, and don’t try to jam 
’em through.” 

Wally went to work witha will. He had for- 
gotten Theodore Post’s project, had forgotten 
everything, in fact, but the pleasant task at 
hand. 

It was a hot afternoon. Bells tinkled across 
the hills, where a herd of cows stood in the 
shade, switching at flies. Occasionally a tre- 
mendous ‘‘ Crack!” would come from the euca- 
lyptus grove, to show how the sun was split- 
ting the leathery bark. Then all was silent. 
Wally had forgotten time and space. He was 
absorbed in his task. 

He never quite remembered what it was that 
brought him out of his brown study. He only 
knew that his head had come up involuntarily 
and he was staring across the canyon. A girl 
came over the rim of the hill and started down 
the tawny slope. She was walking easily, 
swiftly—— 

Just at the edge of the brush at her right, 
some distance behind her, Wally saw what at 
first looked like a black and white calf. Next 
moment he knew that it was the harlequin 
Dane, and that the girl was Jessie Post. 

He was hardly conscious of his next action. 
He knew without thinking that the old gun was 
inside the door. He had in his trousers pocket 
one of the big shells. In some mysterious 
way the gun was in his hands, and as he ran 
toward the edge of the canyon he was slipping 
the shell into the chamber and closing the 
action. 

Jessie had not lost her head. She was not 
screaming, as he had half-expected her to do— 
she was running straight toward the trees. 
But she would never make it. The Dane, 
coming after her at an acute angle, presented 
a difficult mark. There was just one thing in 
Wally’s favor, he observed: twice the dog stag- 
gered and seemed about to fall. If he could 
catch him at one of those pauses 

He swung the gun to his shoulder. He was 
unconscious of the alignment of the sights—he 
was looking only at the splotched figure of the 
dog. Jessie tripped and seemed about to fall. 
Then she caught herself and again was run- 
ning. 

The boy observed this without taking his 
eyes off the great dog. And it was in the next 
instant that the thing he had been hoping for 
occurred: the animal pitched dizzily and stood 
for a moment, legs braced wide apart, catching 
its bearings. Next moment it would spring 
forward 

Wally held his breath and squeezed the trig- 
ger. The Springfield of ’73 roared and kicked, 
and a cloud of smoke belched from its muzzle. 
But when the smoke cleared, the boy saw that 
Jessie was standing quite still, looking back at 
a black and white something sprawled on the 
hillside. 








Theodore Post seldom surrendered, but when 
he did so there were no “ifs” or “‘ands” at- 
tached. Now he walked straight up to the 
lean, stooping figure of the old hunter and 
spoke. 

“Mr. McGrath,” he said, “I’d apologize, if 
apologizing would do any good—but it won’t. 
I’ve known all the time I was acting like a 
brute. Now I want to say that you and that 
young man you’ve been coaching in marks- 
manship are the most desirable citizens in this 
community, and if there’s ever anything I can 
do for either of you——” 

He paused for a moment, then laid his hand 
on Wally’s shoulder. 

“My boy,” he added huskily, “here’s a little 
remembrance I’d like to give Mr. McGrath, 
but I don’t believe he’d accept it from me! 
You give it to him!” 

Wally glanced at the check. It was for one 
thousand dollars. Gravely he handed it to 
David McGrath. 
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IVORY SOAP 


SC ULP TU RE 


LESSON No. 5 BY MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


The Seal from the Polar Seas 


“T ve left my northern sea 
To sit upon a floe (of ice and snow) 
To pose. you know. 
I'm flattered so (to have you show 
My form in Ivory) 
That when you go 
To work, 1 ll smile most pleasantly! ‘ 


Tt START making this plump, well- 
fed looking harbor seal, draw his 
two sides on the eake of Ivory soap and 
cut away to the dotted lines. This time 
we have more base (or “plinth,” as we 
sculptors call it). to indicate the seal’s 
bank of ice or snow. Now draw the 
top. Notice that you have little or 
nothing to cut away at the ends. 

The seal is very sleek and the wire tool 
(if it is firmly and carefully made) is 
the best one to use in trying to smooth 
him down. Cut or shave with this tool 














down to the actual form of the seal. We = | y 
Note in the drawing of the top how the f es, 1 | 
widest part of the animal comes at the i} = 


first quarter division of the soap. He 4 
then grows gradually more slender until ! 
near the end his tail grows as wide as 
the front part of his face. 

When he is sleek and smooth and as 
much like the drawings as you can 
make him, use the point of your wooden END 
tool for putting in the eyes, nose, 
mouth and flippers. 




















3. Orange stick with hairpin tied firmly 
to one end (wire tool). Bend the 
hairpin as shown in the picture, tie it 
firmly to the orange stick and file it to 
a sharp edge. 


IMPORTANT: Save all your chips 
and shavings for your mother. She will 
be pleased to see that you are not wast- 
ing any Ivory Soap, and she will no doubt 
use every bit for her dishes or to launder 
things. Any seal you don’t care to keep 
for exhibition purposes, you can use to 
wash with. (Seals are used toswimming, 
you know, and an Ivory seal is sure to 
float!) Use Ivory for your face and 
hands and for your bath every day. 
With the fine, pure, Ivory lather, it’s 
easy and pleasant to keep as clean as 
even parents and teachers expect. 


IVORY SOAP 


99*/1007% Pure It floats 
© 19025 PROCTER & GAMBLE, Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


for us. We buy all you raise. Bi 
profits—largedemand—easily raised. 
Pay betterthan poultry orrabbits. Par- 
ticulars and booklet how to raise FREE. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,3111 Grand Ave.. Kansas City, Mos 
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FINISHED MODEL 
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Tools needed 

1. Penknife or paring knife. 

2. Orange stick with one blade-shaped 
end and one pointed end. 





Have You a Camera?| 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 
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No FLiez or Mosquitoe 
IN THIS TENT 


We Kill ‘em withFLY~Tox 


Spray Fly-Tox high up in your tent. That fra- 
grant mist-like cloud kills flies, mosquitoes and | 
other insects. i 
That ends those nightly battles with mosquitoes. 
You enjoy wonderful, refreshing, restful, un- 
disturbed sleep. 


Fly-Tox is used effectively everywhere from the 
great hotel to the puptent. It is a crystal-clear 
liquid, stainless, and harmless to humans. But 
it is sure death to insect pests. 
Use Fly-Tox. Get rid of the flies and mosquitoes. 
“ It adds new joys to summer holidays. You can 
‘iiget Fly-Tox at grocery and drug stores—half 7 
‘pints 50c, pints 75c. E 
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OR the first time since the Boy Scouts 

of America was organized there has 

been a change in the Presidency. At 

the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council, held in New York City, 
May 28th and 29th, Mr. James J. Storrow of 
Boston was elected to succeed Mr. Colin H. 
Livingstone, who has served 
as President for fifteen 
years. Mr. Livingstone 
presided at that meeting in 
tg10, which was held in 
Washington to organize the 
Boy Scouts of America, and 
has ever since been the de 
voted leader of the Move- 
ment which has grown in 
the fifteen years as large 
as Scouting in the rest of the 
world combined. President 
Livingstone is among the 
best loved and most popular 
personalities in Scouting, and we are 
glad indeed to say that Mr. Living- 
stone is going to remain actively con- 
nected with the Scout Movement, for 
he was unanimously elected an 
Honorary Vice-President. 


Scout Service at Annual 
Meeting 

COUTING troops near New York | 

played an important part in this 
Annual Meeting. Troop 13 of Pater- 
son, N. J. (A. H. Durieux, Scout- 
master) were on duty both days at 
the Hotel Commodore where the 
National Council met, acting as 
orderlies, and in other ways rendering 
an efficient service. When Mr. Stor- 
row came into the Meeting Hall, after 
being elected President, the Troop 


acted as a Guard of Honor,Mr. Stor- | 
row making his way to the platform 

between two lines of scouts standing } 
at the salute. They were a fine group | 


of boys, and made a fine impression 
on the 255 delegates from all parts of 
the country—from every state in the 
Union—who were present. 


Testimonial to President 
Livingstone 

T WAS at the Annual Meeting 

dinner, however, that the scouts 
really came into their own. This 
dinner was a testimonial to President 
Livingstone and was held in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
which was filled with over six hundred 
guests. There were nearly forty men 
present there who had been in Scout- 
ing for fifteen years! 

On the left of the Speakers’ Table, 
was the World’s Champion Pine-Tree 
Patrol (Troop No. 1, Stamford, Conn.) 
with their trek cart; at the right was 
the Indian Village Exhibit of the 
Fenimore Cooper Council of White 
Plains, N. Y., and a patrol of the 
International Jamboree Troop. Across 
the room, opposite the Pine-Tree 
Patrol was a full rigged Seascout Ship 
with flag and light at the masthead. 
In the fourth corner of the room 
Queens Council of New York set up a 
demonstration of Overnight Hiking. 
Finally, the music of the evening 
was provided by the Scout Band of 
Troop 159, Brooklyn, New York, by courtesy 
of Mr. Walter B. Seymour. All this was under 
the direction of Mr. William C. Wessel, the 
Scoutmaster of the Jamboree Troop, and 
Assistant Director of the Department of Camp- 
ing of the National Council. 


Demonstrations of Scouting 

HE progress of the dinner was so enlivened 

by these demonstrations that the food was, 
we are afraid, rather neglected. The Pine- 
Tree Patrol champions, in the narrow space, 
could not of course, show championship time, 
but the audience began to open their eyes as 
they saw the speed and precision with which 
the fellows went through the loading and un- 
loading of their trek cart, when they did the 
same thing blindfolded, and when, finally, 
they gave a demonstration of the careful or- 











The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


By James E. West 


ganization and knowledge of every detail of 
their equipment, when they undertook and 
demonstrated their ability to tell anything, 
big or little, taken from the thousand odd 
pieces of their equipment. The Patrol of the 
Jamboree Troop, whom Mr. Ralph Hubbard 
had coached in Indian dancing, in feathers 
and war paint, gave an exhibition of the 
dance to the Spirit of Healing. There 
was singing by individuals of the various 
patrols The Seascouts gave an exhi- 


THE RETIRING 
PRESIDENT 
President of the Boy 
Scouts of America 


since ils inception 


15 YEARS SERVICE IN SCOUTING 
Members of the Executive Board 





Alliance Y. M. C. A., Boys’ Work Division, 
and Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy Chief Scout 
Executive, were the other speakers. 


Some Figures 
HAVE just received from our Statistical 
Department an analysis of the scout- 


ing statistics for the year 1924. 
Here are some of the outstanding 
figures in which you will be inter- 


ested: 


THE NEW 
PRESIDENT 


Boston, Mass., has 
been a member of the 
Executive Board for 
six years 








MORTIMER L. 
SCHIFF 


Vice President, In- 


ternational Commis- 
sioner and Chairman 
of Committee on Or- 
ganization and Field 
Work 


FRANK PRESBREY 
Chairman, Boys’ Life Committee 


GEORGE D. PRATT 

Treasurer and Chair- 

man, Camp Commit- 
tee 











GEORGE D. 
PORTER 


DANIEL CARTER BEARD 
National Scout Commissioner and Chairman 
of the National Court of Honor 








WILLIAM D. MURRAY 
Chairman, Editorial Board 





G. BARRETT RICH, JR. 
Chairman, Committee on Badges, 


MILTON A. McRAE 
Vice-President 


JOHN SHERMAN 
HOYT 


Chairman, Finance 
Committee 





DR. JEREMIAH W 
JENKS 


Awards 


and Scoui Requirements 


bition of the uniforms and insignia of the 
water arm of scouting. 


Presentation to Mr. Livingstone 

COUTS, of course, had their share in the 

tribute to Mr. Livingstone. Mr. Mortimer 
L. Schiff presented Mr. Livingstone with a 
loving cup on behalf of the Executive Board 
of the National Council, after which Mr. Bolton 
Smith of Memphis, Tenn., got up, and on be- 
half of the scouts themselves, presented Mr. 
Livingstone with a Fifteen-Year Scout Pin, 
the very first to be issued and made especially 
for the occasion. The Chief Scout Executive 
presented Mr. Livingstone with a ring on 
behalf of the Scout Leaders. Mr. Will H. 
Hays, former Postmaster General, National 
Scout Commissioner Daniel Carter Beard, 
Mr. E. M. Robinson, Secretary of the Worlds’ 


Total membership increased from 587,578 
to 696,420 during the year. 

Troops increased from 17,587 in 1921 to 
22,033 in 1924. 

Troops sponsored by the American Legion 
have increased from 52 to 720, by the Rotary 
Clubs from 80 to 258. Church troops have in- 
creased from 9,090 to 12,117 in 1921, which 
constitute 55.3 per cent. of the total troops 
active on the records of the National Council. 
Here are the high figures of the institutions 
with the number of troops connected with 
them: 


Community Troops 4,228 
Methodist Episcopal Church 39534 
Presbyterian Church 1,748 
Public Schools 1,655 
Baptist Church 1,412 





James J. Storrow of 








BOYS’ LIFE 


149,784 Merit Badges were awarded in 1924. 


This was 1,325 less than the number won by 
scouts in 1923, but considerably more than the 
total for 1922, which was 144,268. 
of the most popular merit badges: 


The record 


Personal Health 9,393 


Firemanship 9,298 
Public Health 8,820 
Swimming 7,905 
First Aid 75377 
First Aid to 

Animals 6,776 
Craftsmanship 6,399 
Pioneering 5,866 
Cooking 5,762 
Carpentry 5,071 
Safety First 5,574 
Camping 5,061 


Here is a classification of 
the Merit Badges awarded 
during 1923, divided according to 
general subject classification: 

Outdoor Life 

Adventurous Service 

Personal Fitness 


50,900 
33,548 
33,858 


Professional Careers 11,726 
Scholarship and the Fine 

Arts 10,659 

Business 499 

- Trades 6,918 

151,114 


Coolness That Saved a School 


In a classroom of the Kenton High 
School an electric wire was short cir- 
cuited, causing, the insulation to burn 
off and the moulding to charr. The 
wood was smoking and the pupils 
rushed from the room in panic. All 
but two scouts of Troop 2. These 
scouts, James Williamson and Gordon 
Smith calmly set to work to undo 
the damage. One hoisting the other 
up, the wires were soon separated. 
The scout training that these scouts 
had received probably saved the City 
of Kenton a large sum of money. Dur- 
ing this time there were over five 
hundred pupils in the building and 
as the building did not burn none 
were killed, therefore all of them 
were saved. 


A Gold Medal Award 


HE National Court of Honor has 

awarded a gold medal to Leonard 
Pufall, a Tenderfoot Scout of Toledo, 
Ohio, who lost his life in trying to 
save Helen Roginski. Leonard heard 
cries for help from the girl, whose 
boat had been overturned by her 
companion diving off, and swam out 
to her, although he wasn’t a good 
swimmer. He got to the girl just as 
her companion, who was holding her 
up, sank. He swam with her towards 
the shore, but in a few yards his 
strength gave out and evidently suf- 
fering from cramps, he sank without 
coming up again. The cries for help 
had brought others to the scene, who 
managed to rescue the girl. 


Certificates for Heroism 
P HE National Court of Honor 
awarded the following certificates 

for heroism: 
Ernest De Garmo, Endicott, N. Y. 
Carmello Guiliano, Middletown, Conn. 
Ernest Winifred McMahan, So. Waipole, Mass. 
Charles Russo, Avis, Pa. 
Murren Sutton, Provo, Utah 
Fred Vejby, Hayward, Cal. 
Raymond Smith, Endicott, N. Y. 


Read This! 


WHEN Col. Theodore Roesevelt left on the 

Leviathan for his expedition that hopes 
to penetrate into the Chinese Turkestan, he 
carried with him as a part of his equipment 
the official scout knife and official cooking kit 
and canteen. In addition to this, Colonel 
Roosevelt showed his interest as a scout by 
promising on his return, which should be 
early in September, to write for Boys’ LIFE 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


an article on his adventures in the quest of 
those rare animals that he hopes to capture 
for the Field Museum of Chicago. 


1925 Camping Season 


HE National Camp Director, Mr. L. L. 

McDonald, recently made a tour of the 
New England, Southern and Middle Western 
States to consult with camp directors and 
local camp committeemen in regard to their 
plans and programs for the coming season. 
He was tremendously impressed with the 
keenness with which every one was entering 
into their plans for the 1925 camping season 
and the manner in which they were studying 
to apply methods which would give the 
largest amount of recreation, training and 
physical development to the scouts attending 
these camps. 

One of the most important features of this 
year’s camping program is going to be the 
emphasis that will be placed on swimming and 
life-saving. The addition of Captain Mills, 
whose entertaining articles are appearing in 
Boys’ Lirz, to the' Camping Department as 
an expert, will give the campaign “Every 
Scout a Swimmer” a great impetus every- 
where. 

Mr. McDonald lists the following as his 
chief impressions of his tour: 

1. The large percentage of scouts who are 
attending scout camps. One council in Georgia 
reported 80 per cent. of its members attended 
camp last year. 

2. A keen interest in the building of troop 
cabins. Tents are popular as ever for sleeping- 
quarters summer and winter, although many 
troops use open shelters or Adirondack lean-to. 

3. An unusual interest in forestry and forest 
fire-fighting and campaigns against blister 
rust, tent caterpillars and forest pests. 

4. Overnight hiking trips from permanent 
camps in which scouts carry their equipment 
and provisions. 

5. The large number of merit badge and 
eagle scouts returning from college who offer 
their services in summer camps. 

6. Camps are being built nearer home. 
“Tt doesn’t depend on how far, but how well 
you camp.” 


The Old ‘Wild’? West 


HE 29th Annual Cheyenne Frontier Days 

celebration will be held this year from July 
2oth to 24th, and the Cheyenne Wyoming 
Council invites scouts from all over the country 
who find it possible to do so, to attend this 
demonstration of the old west and see wild 
bucking broncos, rope and bulldog wild steers, 
and other feats of daring and skill. 

Here is a chance to live through the ex- 
perience of the real, old scouts to test scout 
straining today in the conditions of the pioneer. 
Go to Cheyenne if you can. 


ee ee 


“Boy Scout” is what the City of Memphis, 
Tennessee has called one of the new pumpers 
which they have recently placed in commission. 
Eagle Scout John Hagan of Troop 9 christened 
the new pump with a bottle of Mississippi 
River water An interesting sidelight to the 
on-lookers at the christening and dedication 
was that immediately after the bottle of river 
water was broken by Scout Hagan, a scout 
jumped forward to pick up the glass which was 
left in the street. 





Here is an interesting example of scout 
training. A former scout of Homestead, Pa., 
went over an embankment in his Ford coupe 
and was injured and exhausted. He fainted 
but, on recovery of consciousness, being unable 
to move he used his spotlight to signal the 
dots and dashes of a Morse code which 
attracted the trainman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, who came hastily to his 
assistance. 





Two scouts of Troop 1, Sonderton, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wilmer Royer and Tyler Godslell, put 
their tracking knowledge to good use recently. 
Finding a girl’s rubber overshoes lying in the 
snow beside the many impressions made by 
Passing feet, they tracked the owner, but not 
before they had followed one false trail to the 
end. The girl had been pulled along by the 
dog she had on a leash. 





The only newspaper in San Marino, Cali- 
fornia, the smallest incorporated city in the 
United States, is edited and published by 
members of the Boy Scout troop of that city. 

he issue we have before us contains ten 
mimeographed pages and carries local news 


a 
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Brief Items of Scout News 


A Correction 
The picture shown in the June issue of 
Eagle Scouts re-dedicating themselves to the 
Scout Oath and Law, was taken at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and not at Milwaukee as 
stated. 


The Scout Forest Protection Movie 
THE Department of Agriculture has prepared 

a moving-picture showing how the Boy 
Scouts of America are doing their bit to protect 
our timber. One scene shows the scout 
parade and pageant in Washington in 1924, 
in which President Coolidge and 5,000 scouts 
took part. Other scenes are of scouts at camp 
in the woods, demonstrating carefulness in 
handling their camp-fires and teaching a 
lesson to other campers. Tell your scout- 
master that this film may be obtained for short 
periods through the Educational Film Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


The International Scout Alpine Club 

COUTS who are visiting Europe this 

summer and who desire to spend any time 
in the Alps, can do so as scouts at the Chalet of 
the International Scout Alpine Club, which is 
at Kanderstag. This scout international 
home is a typical Swiss Chalet in the Bernese 
Oberland, in the midst of some of the finest 
mountain-climbing country. Write to Mr. W. 
Jordi, Wodtweg 5, Berne, Switzerland. Scouts 
must carry the scout passport. 


International Boys League 


HE Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 

after investigation has refused to endorse 
the Convention of the International Boys 
League, which it was proposed to hold in that 
city. Weare requesting Boy Scouts and Lone 
Scouts, therefore, to take no part in the 
organization or program of the convention. 


Eastern States Exposition 

THE big Mohawk Indian Village will be open 

at the State Fair in Springfield, Mass., this 
year from September 2oth to 26th. This is an 
event to which all scouts in the East look 
forward eagerly. Competitions are held in ten 
Eastern States to determine who shall be sent 
as representatives. The village is composed of 
a long house, various Indian lodges and other 
buildings. Here the scouts camp and give 
demonstrations of scoutcraft daily. Booths 
exhibit seventy different scout activities, such 
as bird study, pioneering, stalking and crafts- 
manship. There is a zoo for pets, special 
nature-study work is conducted, and experts in 
Scouting and outdoor work are there to 
instruct the scouts. 

The Village is one of the most popular 
features of the big fair, and thousands of people 


- visit it during the week. 


ounnenni 


items of general interest and advertising, be- 
sides scout news. 





Richard Grant, a Patrol Leader of Troop 4, 
Cromwell, Connecticut, a Life Scout working 
for his Eagle badge, was so conspicuously 
successful in his first-aid work that when 
recently the school nurse fell ill, he was able 
to take her place. Among the cases that 
came to him during this time was a case of 
a severe laceration of the forearm of a boy 
who fell and had his arm break through a 
plate-glass window, and a boy who split his 
palm between his index and forefinger, and a 
broken finger, besides the usual bruises and 
scratches that are of every-day occurrence in 
the school. 





When Gunner Klasson and Balto, the leader 
of his dog team that made the epic dash to 
Nome arrived in Seattle, a special contingent 
of boy scouts was on hand to welcome him, 
as well as a message from the National 
Office conveying the greetings of the entire 
Scout membership. 





Scout Arthur Donze belonged to a Catholic 
Church. With the cooperation of his scout- 
master, E. G. Matlock, Scout Donze, Troop 
8, East St. Louis, Illinois, secured a list of 58 
boys who wished to be scouts, and applied to 
the City Executive for help to organize, 
which was gladly granted. The new troop, 
fully equipped, with competent  scout- 
masters and committee, appeared in a body 
at the Court of Honor Meeting, March 31, 
for the Tenderfoot investiture. Do you 
know of any scout who can beat this record? 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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Stop Film and Save Teeth 


You boys who don’t 
like toothache 


Read this—Avoid tooth troubles 


RUSHING your teeth every night 
and every morning with Pepso- 
dent is the secret. 


It’s the new, scientific way to re- 
move the film which all ordinary 
brushing doesn’t adequately remove. 
It’s this film you can feel with your 
tongue—which makes your teeth look 
cloudy. It’s this same .film which 
holds the germs that start decay and 
the cavities. 





In a few days your tecth will look as 
white and gleaming as polished ivory. 


You can brush and brush the ordi- 
You'll be proud of them. 


nary way and the film is not combated 
satisfactorily. It takes Pepsodent to 
do this and put teeth and gums in 
healthy condition. 


Most important, these handsome 
white teeth are the sign of proper 
cleansing. They tell you that the dan- 
: gerous film causing tooth trouble is 
Mail coupon for free tube being combated in a proper way. 
Fill out and mail coupon. We'll send 
you, free, a tube of Pepsodent which 
will last through ten days of morning 
and night brushing. 


Mail the coupon today—get the 1o- 
day tube—use as directed. Then, when 
it’s gone, tell your mother that you 
want a big, full-size tube of Pepso- 
dent and why you should use it. So 
mail the coupon today. 


The first time you use it you can 
tell the difference by the tongue test. 








FREE—Mail this for 10-Day Tube 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 821, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





Pepsaodénl 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 





Send_to: 
Endorsed by MRE SE pics ipecc deka tad abcd ee tdse den danabonceeotoes 
World’s Dental Authority ee 
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That’s what ‘‘Big Chief’? Louis 
E. Gamble of Finzel’s Arcadia 
Orchestra, Detroit, says about 
his Buescher Saxophone. 


That’s what they all say - and 
that’s what you will say, when 
you get your Buescher. ; 


No matter how little you may know 
about music = no matter if you have 
never tried to play an instrument - or 
even if you havetried and failed, if you 
like music, canremember and whistlea 
tune, you can master an easy-to-learn 





i af a —=— 
“Easy to pay’? means that we'll sell you a 
Saxophone on easy terms = a little at the 


time you i your instrument and a little 
each month. That is our plan to help you. 


Wouldn't you like to try a Buescher Saxophone 
in your own home - in your own hands - for six 
days-free? Wouldn’t you like to see what you 
can doin that time? Let us explain to you how 
you can do this - without obligation - without 
Paying in advance. Just send the coupon below. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co, 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
788 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 








































This 64 page book tells | *9 BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
about the various models ail 788 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. ] 
with ener of profes | '”” Gentlemen: I am interested in instrument 
sionals usingthem. i checked below: i 
for copy of thiswonderful Saxophone[] Cornet(] Trombone[] Trumpet{] 


ray SAXOPHONE) = any other......esesssceee $406 6206 ps0 6 | 


| NEG: 5.00.0 :4:6.4.019.44,446 00050 ao Mee 
Bs 668 cc cccccseevess Bt. c ccccccvdsece ee i 
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Wagon with 
bed detached 


Entirely Riveted- 
NoNails,Nuts, Bolts, 
Or Screws Used. 


There’s one thing you'll notice about the Electric 
Coaster. There’ 


bolt on the whol 


t a nail, or a screw, or a nut, o1 
It is entirely 
thing can tear on, and nothing that 
1 ster to break. 


can become loose and 


Specifications 
Like an Automobile 


It is made as mu 


e coaster. 


ing that your cl 
, 





iuse the co. 


ch like an automobile as possible. 


channell steel 





The tires are over-sized rubber, the 
of forged steel, 


] 


frame is extra heavy, the axles are 
l machined 





the wheels are dor disc and extra large, 





built into the 


—— 


roller bearings (not ball bearings) are 


] 





wheels, and there are no hubs on the whee 


off. It is 


enamel is baked on. 





brilliantly enameled in three colors 








There are no « etal parts used—everything is 
the best—for the tric Coaster will stand a ton 
weight 





This high pressure, solid brass 
the equipment that goes with every Electric Coaster. 
It forces grease into the axles and roller bearings and 
makes the wheels run as sm 


10 Day FreeTrial Plan 


We are introducing the Electric Coaster on a “Fac 
tory-to-You” plan and by eliminating all unneces- 
sary selling expense are able to offer it at a very low 
Factory price. It is worth twice the cost. There is 
no other coaster built so rugged and sturdy. We 
have such confidence in it that we guarantee it for 
one year, and if any parts break within that time we 
will replace such parts free. All Electric Coasters are 
delivered on a ten-day free trial plan. If you are not 
entirely satisfied with it—we don't care what the 
reason might be—you can return it and your money 
will be refunded. 


No Money Needed 


Send for Handsome Free Folder 


Write for our free folder of specifications. It is hand- 
somely printed in.colors. With it, we will send you 
full details telling how it is possible for you to get a 
Electric Coaster, no money needed. Write to us 
today. 


The Electric Furnace Company 
Specialty Division 
Salem, Ohio 


562 Wilson Avenue 
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SAY! THIS WATER | 
MAY BE TIDE 
BUT IT 
AIN‘T 











PLASH! Splash, Splash! 
the water like ever so many diving birds. 
| All over the country thousands of fellows mak- 
| ing holes in surfaces of ponds, lakes and rivers. 
| More thousands are adding extra waves to the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The 
| fishes must certainly wonder what it is all 
about. There is one poor fish, however, who 
| thinks that this is his special season, that fellows 
| have nothing to do but loaf, and that they will 
| all sit around and listen to his funny stories. 
| Well, boys, what with swimming merit badges 
to be achieved, life-saving to be practiced, races 
| to be swum, we would like to know ‘“‘ How does 
he get that way?” Old Idle Five Minutes, 
you are out of luck this month. 

Old I. F. M., the laziest scout on record, is 
simply not in the swim. But he is sitting on 
the bank—waiting 
| All together, boys, one big splash and drown 

him. For every splash published on this page, 
we give a Boy Scout 1925 diary to the sender. 





So Sorry 
One day while taking her pupils for a walk 
in the country, the teacher talked to them and 
impressed upon them the importance of being 
kind to animals. Later, she heard a loud 
| scream down the road. 
“What’s the matter, Johnny?” she called. 
“Oh, please, ma’am,” answered the boy, 
“T’ve been sitting on a wasp and I’m afraid 
I've hurt the poor thing.” 


grease gun is part of 








Guess Work *° 
TEACHER (talking on architecture of the 
middle ages): What is a buttress? 
Scout: It’s a nanny goat, sir. 


Making No Bones About It 
The doctor’s small son was entertaining 
a friend in his father’s office, and they were 
looking in awed admiration at the articulated 
skeleton in the closet. “‘ Where did he get it?” 
asked the guest in a whisper. 
“Oh, he’s had it a long time, I guess.” 





Snappy 
Bet Boy (after guest has rung for ten min- 
| utes): Did you ring, sir? 
Guest: Why, no, I was tolling, I thought 
| you were dead. 


Some people are so punctual that they keep 
| their watches in their hip pockets so as not 
to be behind time. 





A Light Joke 
Scout (who made fire for first time): 
she’ll last till six o’clock anyway. 
SCOUTMASTER: By the way, what time is it? 


Well, 





Scout: One minute to six, sir. 





In we go hitting , 


Scratch 


A girl who had just returned from Egypt 
was telling her mother about the pyramids 
and other wonders. Some of the stones, she 
said, were covered with hieroglyphics. 

“T hope, dear,” said her mother, anxiously, 
“that you did not get any of them on you.” 





Helping Hands 
TENDERFOOT: There are several things I can 
always count on. 
First Criass Scout: 
TENDERFOOT: My fingers. 


What are they? 


High Notions 

A shipment of Missouri mules had just 
arrived and a Buck private made the sad 
mistake of going too near the business end 
of one of them. 
the rebound and placed him on a stretcher 
and started for the hospital. The 
regained consciousness on the trip and sticking 
out his hands on each side pawed the air. 
He could see nothing but the blue sky above 
and felt a steady swaying motion. “Gee 
whiz!” he said, “ Haven’t I hit the ground yet?” 


What? 
PRroFEssor: So you’ve never used sodium 
stearate. 
STUDENT: No, sir, what is it? 
ProFEssor: Soap! 


Restaurant Sign—Coffee and a roll down- 
stairs for five cents. 


Ex 
Sam: What is yo nowadays. 
Bo: I’s an exporter. 
Sam: An exporter? 
Bo: Sure the Pullman Company just fired me. 





A Fine Voice 


“Don’t you think my wife has a fine voice?” 

“Eh?” 

“T said hasn’t my wife a fine voice?” 

“That woman’s making such a horrible row 
I can’t hear a word you say.” 

Think and Grin Winners 

Frederick W. Kates, Rochester, N. Y.; Scout 
W. S. Lusby, Easton, Pa.; Ralph Gershon, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Arthur Dailey, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Harold Rush, Minneapolis, Minn.; T. J. 
O’Rourke, Jr., Fall River, Mass.; Scout Julian 
Wiley, Zionsville, Ind.; Scout A. D. Koch, 
Seattle, Wash.; Patrick Mathews, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; James Washburn, Berkeley, Calif.; K. R. 
Creitz, Bloomsbury, N. J; Dexter Davis, 
Oneonta, N. Y.; Ralph L. Milliner, Hot 
Springs, Ark.; Scout Louis Gimmell, Ansonia, 
Conn.; Carroll Gambrill, Endora, Ark.; Fred- 
rich Geisler, Lawrence, Mass.; William Goff, 
Akron, Ohio; Alan Laing, Coronado, Calif.; 
Scout Geo. A. LaGraff, Tupper Lake, N. Y.; 


’ 





His buddies caught him on | 


victim | 


| 





Floyd C. Fischer, Bay City, Mich. 
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‘One minute anda 

few drops... that’s 
| all a fellow needs,’’ 
says BILL 





he means 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


“Gor to keep the hair combed for 
work,” says Bill. “And the easiest 
way to do it is with Glo-Co.” 

But Glo-Co is more than a time- 
saver. It keeps your hair combed 
all day just the way you want it. 
Isn’t greasy or sticky either, like 
pastes and creams. 

Glo-Co is great for the scalp. 
Helps to do away with dandruff. 
Use it on the scalp to soften the 
scurf before washing the hair, then 
wash with Glo-Coe Shampoo. This 
wonderful shampoo cleans in a jiffy. 
Frees the scalp from every trace of 
dandruff and dirt. 

After the shampoo, comb your 
hair with Glo-Co Dressing to keep 
it in place. 

Sold at drug stores and barber 
shops. Send 10c for samples of both. 





prowess s srs 
NORMANY PRODUCTS CO. ; l 

| 6511 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. | 
| Enclosed ‘find 10c for trial bottles of | 
Glo-Co Liquid Hair Dressing and Glo-Co 1 

| Shampoo. 
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LEARN GARTOONING 


At Home in Your 

Spare Time by 

the Landon Picture 
Chart Method 


OU can now learn to draw 

cartoons just as easily as 

you learned to write. A 
series of big picture charts 
with each lesson of this great 
course explain step by step, 
just how to proceed in making 
original drawings of your own. 
A complete criticism service 
gives you the full benefit of 
the experience of one ol 
America’s foremost newspaper 
artists. 








Reg’ lar Fellars 
l attribute my success to the 
thorough and highly competent 
course I received from you 
Gene Byrnes 


Prepare now for the 
future 


Boys of to-day will be the 
cartoonists of the coming 
years. More and more news- 
papers are employing Landon 
students because they rec- 
Ognize that this school de- 
velops highly competent 
cartoonists. 


Results Tell the Story 


Here are three of the famous 
comic strip characters created 
»y Landon students Hun- 
dreds of others are producing 
cartoons on political anc 
national affairs, sports, comic 
strips, etc. Many who preter 
to work at home are selling 





Freckles 
Mere words cannot express my 


appreciation o, 
lessons I received from 
Landon School. 

Merrill Blosser 


f the course of 
j the 










their drawings by mail. The 
record of results produced by 
this school has neve een 





equaled or even approached 
by any other correspondence 
course. 

Send 
complete 








chart. 
one of you 
sketches fo 
amination. 
Please state your 
age. 


796 NATIONAL BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


eouw* 


No one could take your course and regret it 
—your instructions made it possible for me to 
do the work. Edwina Dumm 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, 


“Cap"’ Stubbs 


July 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Fresh-water Fish 
(Concluded from page 35) 











the eye. The surest way to distinguish between 
the two forms, however, is by means of the 
bony maxillary process which extends from the 
nose down below the point of the upper jaw. 
In the big mouth form, the end of this extends 
out beyond a point just under the eye, while in 
the small mouth, it reaches just to the eye. 

Large or small mouth, however, the bass is 
one of the finest fish we have. As a sporting 
proposition, it is doubtful if his superior can be 
found anywhere in fresh water. 

Bass are usually found in the same waters 
as pickerel, and you may catch one fish while 
angling for the other. Steel rods are very popu- 
lar with bait fishermen and one seven and a half 
to eight feet in length is about right. A fine 
strong line, preferably of silk, a. simple mul- 
tiple reel and some stout hooks about the size 
used for pickerel, completes the outfit. 

Many anglers like to use the cane-pole in 
bass fishing, and you will find it plenty of fun 
if you play your fish properly and do not at- 
tempt to lift him bodily from the water and 
throw him over your head. Bass take the 
artificial “plug” or wooden minnow readily. 
For this kind of work, you will need a short 
casting rod and a quadruple reel. You may 
also catch bass by trolling with a spoon or plug 
and by fly-casting with a bass fly or floating 
bug. 

Bait fishing for bass is practically the same 

as for pickerel, except that the bass usually 
takes the bait with little or no preliminary and 
you may strike almost at once. 
“ In addition to frogs and minnows, bass will 
usually accept crawfish (especially soft shell), 
dobsons or helgrammites, night walkers, lam- 
prey eels and a great variety of other natural 
baits. 

Both forms of black bass will often leap from 
the water when hooked. In most states the 
season opens around the middle of June and 
the smallest bass that can be kept is usually ten 
inches in length. 


Brook Trout 

There are something like sixty or more 
species, subspecies and varieties of trout in 
North America. Anglers are commonly famil- 
iar with but six or seven varieties, including 
brook or speckled, brown, rainbow, Dolly 
Varden and cut throat. The brook trout is by 
far the most sought-for fish and probably the 
most plentiful species. Great quantities of 
them are raised in State and private hatcheries 
annually and released in spring water streams 
for the benefit of anglers. 

Almost everyone is familiar with the lovely 
speckled trout, whether he fishes or not. 
Roughly, then, in appearance the brook trout’s 
sides are well bespeckled with small bright red 
spots, which are often surrounded with a ring 
of blue. The back is vermiculated or covered 
with a beautiful design of ‘‘ worm tracings.” 
The ground tone is olive and when the light 
strikes slantingly, one observes a “steel blue 
sheen.” The fins are scarlet with a black 
hand separating this tone from a pure white 
edge. 

Trout vary greatly in color according to their 
environment. Those fish living in slow- 
moving, shady woodland streams are usually 
dark in tone. Their fins are apt to be dark 
carmine or even purple. Trout living in sunny 
meadow streams are generally pale. This 
adaptation of color to environment is a pro- 
vision of nature, which makes the trout almost 
invisible and serves to conceal him from his 
enemies. 

Trout feed on a large variety of things from 


worms and snails found in the streams’ bottom’ 


to the dainty ephemeral insects of the air 
Early in the season, they will take worms and 
grubs readily; later, when insects appear on 
the stream, you can catch trout on artificial 
flies and have a lot of fun doing it. Some of the 
best patterns are Royal Coachman, Professor 
White Miller, Cahill, Brown Nackle and 
Stonefly. For worm fishing, No. 6 and 8 
hooks are the best sizes touse. No. 8, 10, and 12 
are the best sizes for fly-fishing. 

A fly-rod eight and one-half or nine feet long, 
twenty-five yards of enameled line and a plain 
single action reel is the best outfit for both bait 
and fly-fishing for trout. In fact, this tackle is 
probably best for all kinds of fresh-water work 
except, of course, plug-casting. 

The trout season opens around the first of 
April in most states and the legal length limit 
is usually seven inches. When unhooking 
undersized trout, preparatory to returning 
them to the water, wet your hand first, as this 
will enable you to handle the fish without 
removing the slimy coat which protects the 
skin and prevents fungas from forming. 


Sunfish—Yellow Perch and Catfish 

This trio is the boys’ delight, and to it may be 
added the sucker, eel, crappie, white perch, rock 
bass, golden shiner and perhaps a dozen other 
“common fishes.” 

Sunfish frequently grow as large as three- 
fourths of a pound, but the great majority of 
them are much smaller than this. They are 
beautiful little things and game little fighters. 
As a pan-fish, they are equal to any fresh-water 
food fish. 

“‘Sunnies,”’ as they are often called, like to 
lie in weedy places or under the shelter of rocky 
ledges, whence they will dart out to inspect a 
worm dangling from a hook and often hesitate 
before taking it. 

Yellow perch are generally highly colored and 
attractive in appearance. The ground color is 
dark green, shading to yellow on the belly. 
There are vertical bands on the sides, similar 
to the markings on a small mouth bass. The 
fins are vermilion colored. The perch often 
grows to a weight of two pounds, and when 
caught in cool deep water is a worthy warrior. 
His flesh, too, is delicious, and great quantities 
are raised by hatcheries because of the desirable 
quality of food the fish furnishes. Perch thrive 
in weedy lakes and are well distributed 
throughout the United States. 

Catfish or “bull heads” differ from most 
fishes in that they have no scales. Their hide is 
smooth and tough and they must be skinned 
before they can be eaten. Catfish are largely 
nocturnally in habit and bite well at night and 
on dark muggy days in the summer. They are 
rarely caught during the bright sunny hours. 
A good thing to remember in connection with 
bull heads is that they have “spines” on their 
fins as well as whiskers. The whiskers are 
harmless but the spines are exceedingly sharp 
and will cause great pain if allowed to prick 
the hand. The best way to handle a catfish is 
strike him on the head, then put your foot on 
him and take the hook out without endangering 
your hands. 

You can have lots of sport with these various 
small fishes on a light fly-rod, but perhaps the 
favorite method will always be the old cane 
pole. A cork or bobber is almost indispensable, 
as at least half the sport comes from watching 
it slowly start to dip and then with increasing 
motion move off shore and finally disappear 
from view—the signal to lift a flashing sunny 
or gaudy perch from his element. 








| 
| The Strangest American Animal | 














The strangest American animal and one of 
the rarest and least-known of all mammals 
Is the solenodon or “almiqui,” of which 
only two species are known — one peculiar 
to Cuba, and the other to the Island of Santo 

omingo. 

Although the solenodon is an insectivorous 
animal, yet in many ways it resembles the 
rodents as well as the ant-eaters, and is really 
more like certain fossil quadrupeds than like 
any other living creature. It is about two fect 
in length, with long, coarse hair and a naked, 
tat-like tail. The forefeet are heavy and 
Strong, and are provided with stout curved 
claws, for digging and tearing apart rotten 


1925 


logs. The nose is long and slender and ex- 
ceedingly mobile, and the whole appearance of 
the animal is most peculiar. For many years 
the solenodon has been considered extinct, and 
practically nothing was known of its habits 
and few museums of the world possessed even 
fragments of the remarkable animal. Some 
time ago an American naturalist undertook a 
trip to Santo Domingo in search of this long- 
lost animal, and succeeded in obtaining three 
living specimens, which are now in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in New York, 
and are believed to be the only specimens of 
the Santo Domingo solenodon in the United 
States, if not in the world. 


The great discovery of th 
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The soldier’s antiseptic 
is the scout’s antiseptic 


Allied armies 


— NOW in every kit of a Boy Scout 


O 


F course you have heard of the great anti- 
septic which was first used in the war 


hospitals in France. Returned soldiers can tell 
you how it saved the lives of thousands of 
desperately wounded men. It practically 
stamped out infection among the injured. 


Now this great antiseptic can be bought in 
bottles all ready for use. It is called Zonite. 
All druggists have it. 


Zonite is good for almost everything that can 
happen to a scout. Barbed wire scratches. 
Rusty nails. Cuts from glass or clamshells. 
Fingers burned or jammed. Use Zonite where- 
ever the skin is broken. 


Poiso 


nivy, insect bites, sunburn—Zonite will soothe thera 


all. Use it for blisters and chafed places on feet and hands. 
A few drops will disinfect drinking water and make it 


safe. 
over 


Remember: Zonite is absolutely non-poisonous, yet 
forty times as strong as peroxide of hydrogen. 


Zonite Products Company, Postum Building, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


At your druggist’sin 
bottles—50c and 


Slightly higher in Canada 


$1 








Lonile 


Directions with 
every bottle 


What Zonite 
is good for 
Cuts 


Burns 
Scratches 
Blisters 
Insect bites 
Poison ivy 
Sunburn 
Mouthwash 
Dandruff 
Tired feet 

















After fishing or 
swimming— 


Camping 


Big meals and many lunches—after 
swimming, 


fishing, 
kinds. 


You 


for the din: 


Ask for Campfire Marshmallows at your Camp Store. Sold 
from sanitary 5 Ib. tins or in packages for hiking trip lunches 


certainly want 
Marshmallows along at camp. Just 
the thing when you simply can’t wait 


—= 


days are hungry days. 
play of all 
Campfire 


ner bell. And, how good 


at camp. 


The Campfire Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





Cambridge, Mass. 


- pfire 








a/ Here’s the ideal 


camp lunch— 


they are toasted aroundthe camp fire. 
Campfire Marshmallows come in 
big packages. You get more marsh- 
mallows and better marshmallows 
when you buy Campfire Brand. 
They are delicious, pure, whole- 
some. You'll want them every day 







The Original Food 





























summer? 


means? 


to pay camp expenses. 


200 Fifth Avenue 





Be with “The Bunch” in Camp! 


How long will you be able to stay in camp this 
Will you have to pack up and go 
home sooner than the rest—leave the sparkling 
water, the shade of the trees—all that camp 


YOU CAN STAY AS LONG AS YOU WANT 
Hundreds of boys use BOYS’ LIFE money 
$5.00 and even $10.00 or more in a single day. 


Now is the time to start! 
perienced help and supplies, write 


Camp Money Desk—BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


Hustlers have earned 


For full plans, ex- 


New York City 











U aa 
Pocket Binocular $5 
Reveals objects unseen by naked eye. A 
necessity to campers, hunters, all sportsmen 
Biascope A, illustrated, $5; Biascope B, pu- 
pillary adjustment, $7. At your dealer or 


direct postpaid. Momey back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
93-95 Clinton Ave., N. Rochester, N. Y. 
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} MARBLES 


Nitro-Solvent Oil 
Cleans Guns Easily 








This wonderful oil removes the —— of all powders and | 


easily loosens metal fouling and leading. Prevents rusting 
and pitting. Free from harmful che: ave and moisture. 
At sporting goods and hardware stores and post exchanges 
2 oz. bottle 30c, 6 oz. can We, 
ree 


Gladstone, Mich. 





BETTER BOATS | 


at Lower Prices 





The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our complete line of 22 modelsoffers you a variety to| 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to YOU. |t conists—also i is filled will interesting facts abo::t car- 


Motor Boats 


Catalog Free — Save M 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interes 


- THOMPSON BROS. BOAT metry co. 
3 sis AS Sts. rite to 243 Elm § Strees 


Bither Place 








— Order by Mail)tooning. Mail card TODAY! 


.| years. 






CARTOON ING 
You can now quickly NC's 


learn to make comics, sport 
cartoons, animated and seri- 
ous cartoons, etc. Cartooning is lots of 
fun—and fun that pays big money! 
Learn cartooning at home in spare 
time this amazingly easy way. 
nd for Free Book 
Mail postcard or letter today for 
Free Book on Cartooning. It tells all 
jabout this easy method perfected by 
one of America’s most successful car- 
Give Age if under 16 
Washington School of Cartooning 
Room 567-C, 1113-15th St., N.W., Washington, D. 


)*: his forces. 


By mail 10c extra. muanie 
3 MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
5092 Delta Ave. 


red savages! 
|a King with my 
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| The 


(Cone luded 
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Lone Scout 
from page 30) | 








refunded. A Silver Medal has been awarded, 
more than the 12 issues required having been 
issued. 


Lone Scout William G. Wilson of Fentress, 
Texas, was awarded the Quill on April 23, 1925. 
He has discontinued Lone Scout activities. 
Contributions collected by him for the Loman 


Dilday Memorial have been turned over to 
Council Chief Ottie Gill, to whom future 
contributions should be sent. His address js 
503 North Benge Street, McKinney, Texas. 








of The ‘1 


a Lone Scout 


O. L. Crain is now editor 
Magazine. He is conducting 
Department and asks for Pows. 








A Messenger of Bennington 


Concluded from page 9) 








leaped downward, some six or seven feet, and 
landed on the shoulders of the man with the 
stake. Somewhat jarred by the impact, he 
leaped free, snatched up the stake, and with a 
couple of swift blows brought the fracas to a 
sudden end. Stephen crawled rather groggily 
free from the entanglement and got to his 
feet. 

“Thanks!” he said. 

But Alex, with club upraised, leaped be- 
tween him and his rifle. 

“For King or Congress?” 
sternly. 

“Look out!” 
the house. 

The four Hessians, finding the door locked, 
had broken it in. Three had gone inside; the 
fourth, left as guard, had seen the event in the 
barn-floor. Now all four were charging upon 
the barn. Even as Stephen spoke, one flung 
up his carbine and the bullet crashed through 
the boarding back of Alex’s head. Alex 
dropped, and snatched up a Hessian musket as 
Stephen grabbed his own rifle and fired from 
an Indian-like shelter behind a huge hewed 
post. A Hessian fell, his gun discharging 
harmlessly into the ground. Then three shots 
rang almost as one. Another German dropped; 

sharp pain pierced Alex’s elbow, and the 
third bullet thudded into the post that shel- 
tered Stephen. Young Jarvis sprang out and 
seized the other Hessian carbine. But the 
weapons of the attacking party were empty, 


he demanded 


cried Stephen, pointing toward 


and the two still unhurt were running as 
rapidly as their clumsy accouterments per- 
mitted. Stephen forebore to fire. 

ve rm to go,” he said brusquely. 


‘They'll have the whole company about our 
ears. Are you hurt much?” 

Alex shook his head. “Scratched,” he said 
briefly. He did not repeat his question as to 
Stephen’s allegiance. Together they took the 
ammunition from the soldiers in the barn, who 
were little injured and were already showing 
signs of returning animation, and searched 
also those outdoors. The Hessian who fell 
first was shot through the heart, but the one 
on whom Alex had fired was not badly hurt. 

“We might well dispatch them all,” growled 
Stephen. 

‘“* Methinks the King has lost a subject,” 
Alex, with a smile. 

“And will 
employ these 


said 


lose more if he ceases not to 
cut-throats and the pillaging 
King! I would fain crown such 
rifle-butt! It may be, as my 
that this war is the work of god- 
less, bloody-minded Virginians and penny- 
pinching Boston merchants. But if to serve 
a gracious King one must take arms and march 
with foreign hired ruffians and cowardly 


father says, 


| cursed savages to lay waste the land of friends 


and neighbors, then am I through with Kings 
forever! Through the whole of this accursed 
| march have I waited my chance to say farewell 
‘One would think there might have been 

| more prudent times than you chose.”’ 
“Mayhap. But John Rogers has more 
than once befriended me, and I would not 





willingly see him damaged. Yet damaged he 
might have been, and myself too, but for the 
chance of your being nearby.” 

Alex shrugged. Stephen raised a carbine 
to smash it on a rock, but Alex stopped him. 


“Let us hurry them into the wood. There 
are those who can use them.” 
“Poor weapons!’ demurred Stephen. ‘One 


long rifle is worth a dozen.” 

But he took his share of the carbines, and 
hurried after Alex. 

“Wouldst join the forces of the Congress?” 
inquired Alex as they labored along. 

Stephen nodded. ‘Baum, or Burgoyne, 
would welcome me back in a fashion I should 
not like. There seems little else to do. Can 
you guide me?” 

“Tcan that!” 

They left the Hessian rifle under a rock, but 
Stephen insisted on retaining his. 

“Tf you can outrun me, then I will discuss 
leaving it,’’ said he. 

Both felt it best, now, to keep to the woods. 
On over the rugged miles Alex led the way. 
Despite his slighting reference, the “scratch,” 
roughly bound up, pained him intensely, and 
he had lost blood enough to weaken him some- 
what. Stephen Jarvis, rifle and all, ran in 
dogged silence; little danger of his being left 
behind. Occasionally they glanced behind, 
not in fear of pursuit now, but fearful lest twin 
pillars of smoke and flame should tell of British 
revenge for the attack on the Hessians. But 
no sign of fire appeared. Perhaps the marau- 
ders scarcely cared to waken too strongly the 
wrath of the countryside. 

Shadows were lengthening when Alex 
Waldron and Stephen Jarvis staggered into 
the hamlet of Bennington. The village was 
full of soldiers, in uniform and not, and the 
two were soon directed to a house in the far 
side of the town where they were ushered into 
the presence of a tall, aquiline soldier. Alex, 
though near-spent, straightened under the 
glance of his piercing eye as he told his story. 

“And Captain Berry wished me to tell you 
to swing in your eastern Hampshiremen—” 

““Gad’s life!” Fire flared in the cheek of the 
choleric Stark; even his hawk-like nose red- 
dened and his sharp chin jutted out menacingly. 


“Who is this back-country militiaman who 
sends orders, and by a beardless boy, to a 
Colonel of the Continental Army and a 


General commissioned by the New Hampshire 
Assembly?” 

The face of the boy flushed in its turn, 
his clear eyes held steadily on those of t 
angry officer. 

“Elijah Berry is but one of some hundreds 
of Green Mountain men who wait but your 
command to give orders to the King of England 
himself!” 

A moment Stark stared; then his ire vanished 
in a shout of laughter. He clapped Alex re- 
soundingly upon the shoulder. 

‘“‘Well spoken, boy! Do they shoot but half 
as well as you speak, then will the King of 
England, or such of his minions as come to 
Bennington, have such a reception as they 
shall not soon forget!” 


but 


he 
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Fifty scouts of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
assisted in a local census, delivering a 
questionnaire in advance to four thousand 
homes in the city. The scouts averaged 
three hours each at this work. 





Scout Wendell Welch of Ford City, 
Pennsylvania, has been winning considerable 
fame as an athlete. He has won the American 
League medal for the best all-round student 
in the Ford City High School besides a 
number of victories at High School track 
meets. In the police games at Pittsburgh, 
competing against college stars, he won two 
first places and ran on the winning relay 
team. He has won in all thirty medals. 





The scouts of Houston, Texas, presented a 
radio set to Jean Claude Jopin Charpiot, a 
roo-year-old Confederate Veteran of that 
city. 





The scouts of Alameda, California, as a 
public service, conduct each year a campaign 
against the Argentine ant, w yhich is a pest in 
many nearby cities. The mayor of the city 
each year presents Civic Service Medals to 
those scouts who complete a set series of tasks. 





The State Department of Missouri is 
offering an ‘““M” to college students on a 
somewhat different basis to the usual 


athletic letter. For making the school team 





Brief Items of Scout News 
(Concluded from page 41) 


200 points are given, but it is necessary to 
make 600 to qualify for the ““M.” Health, 
sportsmanship, leadership, walking, playing 
regular games are all to receive points on a 
basis of a maximum total of 1,600 points. 
It is interesting to note that scoutmastership 
is graded to receive 200 points; in other 
words, its value in point scoring is considered 
equal to representing the school on any one 
of the major teams. 





Troop No. 1 of Canby, Minnesota, as a 
civic good turn have purchased three lots on 
which they are constructing a public play- 
ground. A creek runs through it and the 
enterprising Canby scouts feel they can give 
the tennis and volley ball courts, the baseball 
diamond, the ski jump and swimming pool 
an artistic setting. They are building a 
cabin for the summer headquarters of the 
troop. 





“The Scout Movement does for boys what 
the public educational system was powerless 
to do, except in 2 small measure, because it 
influenced them to take advantage of the 
further opportunities for continued edu- 
cation, and advised them as to employment, 
thus diverting boys from blind-alleys occu- 
pations into permanent careers.”—That is 
what Lord Eustace Percy, President of the 
Board of Education in the British Govern- 
ment said recently. 
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Bird Feeding Towers of Ahmadabad 

A visitor walking along the dirty, dusty 
streets of Ahmadabad, India, a city which has 
over 250,000 inhabitants, is often surprised at 
the number and size of the feeding places for 
birds. Some of these are built of marble and 
cost several thousand dollars. Sometimes there 
is a simple feeding platform supported by a 
single column. The platforms, which are from 
twelve to twenty feet above the street level, 
are reached by little stairways. 

The wild birds come fearlessly to these 
feeding places and mingle with the Pigeons 
and English Sparrows. The feed is spread out 
on the floor and covered with a well-con- 
structed roof which protects the birds from 
the fierce heat of the sun and also from the 
rain. 

The Jains are the wealthier class of Indians. 
In their temples boxes are provided into which 
the worshippers drop coins for purchase of 
bird-feed. For the Jains, in common with all 
Hindus, do not believe in taking animal life. 


The Papoose That Was Wrapped in an 
American Flag 

When Lewis and Clarke, captains of the 
famous expedition to the far West, were en- 
camped late in the summer of 1804, on Green 
Island in the Missouri River near the place 
that is now called Yankton, a little boy was 
born who was later to be a chief of his tribe. 

The Yankton tribe of the Sioux Indians were 
holding ‘a grand council, powwow and 
carousal.”’ 
had just been born in one of the Indian lodges. 
He sent for the little papoose and, wrapping it 
in an American flag, went before the Indians. 
Holding the child in his arms, he prophesied 
that the boy would some day lead his people 
and be a friend of the white men. 

As the boy grew to manhood, proud of hav- 
ing been wrapped in the flag at birth, he stood 
always as a friend of the white man. In the 
terrible massacre of 1863, at Yankton, many a 
white man was saved from death by this 
brave Indian. 
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COsrects To 
BE PLATED 


Copyright Boys Life. 


HOSE who experiment at home with chem- 
istry will be interested in this simple 
method of electroplating which can be used in 

plating small objects with copper or nickel. 
Connect four No. 6 dry cells in series, that 
is, the outer post of one cell to the center post 
of the next. ‘There will be left unconnected one 
outer post and one center post, which are con- 
nected to two brass or copper rods that are long 
enough to rest on the top of the glass jar as 
shown in the sketch. A plate of copper is sus- 
pended from the rod connected to the outer 
post of the battery and the object to be plated 
18 suspended from the other rod. The jar is 
with a solution of copper sulphate crys- 

tals dissolved in water. 


1925 


The battery sends a current through the solu- 
tion and carries small particles of copper from 
the plate to the object being plated. When the 
current has operated for ten or fifteen minutes 
a reddish brown coat of copper will be found 
on the object, which can be polished after it 
has dried. 


To get the best results, both the copper plate 
and the object to be plated should be thor- 
oughly cleaned with fine sand-paper to remove 
all traces of dirt and grease. 


The procedure for nickel plating is exactly 
the same as for copper plating, except that the 
plate is nickel and the solution is nickel 
sulphate. 


Captain Lewis learned that a boy | 








| Shredded 
Wheat 


with berries 








red-ripe berries, 
milk over them 
sweeten to suit 


food — always 


Cover the Biscuits with 


pour 
and 
taste. 


An ideal warm weather 


crisp, 

















A delightfully cool, appetizing combi- 
nation — wholesome, nourishing, and j 
so easy to prepare. 
body-building elements of the whole 
wheat grain blended with the most | 
luscious fruit of the American garden. 


Contains all the 


always appetizing, 
always welcome to 
Nature’s 
food brought to you. 
Easy to serve, easy to 


the table. 


digest. 


‘Most food for least money 
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9 
Let’s Go! 
Nothing like camping for a good 
Send to Carpenter’s and get. a good Tent, 


light enough to handle easy but 
enough to stand the wind and 
us dry. 






NTS 


and what to take along. 
Sent free. Ask for catalog No. 61 


Tent makers for eighty years 





Anyhow you will want our Catalog of 


CAMP elvan 


It tells you all about camping, what to do 


Geo-B-CaRPENTER & Co. 


440 No. Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 





time. 


strong 
keep 
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You can be quickly cured, 


stuttering. 
7421 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Ind 


if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for eh pee book on stammering and 
‘Its Cause and Cure."’ It tells how I 
cured myself ae stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 


jianapolis 
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U.S. RAILWAY __- 





try. Common ——— 


$158 to $225 Month. . ay: Hravelsee your cout 





for :free list U. 
men and boys, A; free sample coaching. 











FRANKLIN INSTITUT 


rite 
Government positions now open to 
» Dept. E 172, Rochester, N. Y. 








Those Big “He” Bass 


Are Waiting for You 
—at Scout Camp! 


To ketch the big fish, you know you gotter be smarter’n 
they are! At least, they like to be fooled with real 


fish-foolin’ baits! 


So be sure to take along these true-to-nature Creek 
Chub Lures—the kind that Dad and other expert fish- 
ermen use—the only kind that are made to look, act, 
wriggle and swim like live, natural minnows. 


Famous Pikie 
Minnow 


Weighs 


No. 700 
gth. Mao! Price $1.00 


New Wiggle Fish 


Weight %4 oz. No. 2400 
Leth. 34% in. Price $1.25 
Floating Injured 

innow 


Weight %4 0z. No. 1500 
Lgth.3% in. Price $1.00 


All you need to get the 
Big Bass, Pickerel and 
Muskies is to tie on a Fa- 
mous Pikie Minnow, No. 
700, or the New Wiggle 
Fish, No. 2400 Perch. Let 
out about 100 feet of line 
and troll back of the boat. 


And if you're going to cast, 
toss out the Floating In- 
jured Minnow, No. 1500! 
Let it lie a second or two! 
Then bring it in with slow, 
short jerks, stopping fre- 
quently, to make it ap- 
pear like an injured min- 
now struggling along on 
the surface! And how 
those bass will strike it! 
You, too, can make your 
trip a fishing success with 
these Creek Chub Lures. 


FREE Send for our new 
beautifully col- 
ored Catalogue of Creek 
Chub Nature Lures. 


Get any of these fish-getters from your dealer or 


direct from us! 


Every one guaranteed to be satis- 
factory in every respect or money refunded! 


Dealers 


sell our baits under this guarantee. 


Creek Chub Bait Company 


407 South Randolph St. GARRETT, INDIANA 





SMARTING SUNBURN 


quickly relieved, gently healed by mas- 


‘Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N.Y.,Wichita,Kans, 














Alice Higgie, a 13-year old Chicago girl, made 
$75.00 a week in vaudeville last summer. Her mu- 
sicalact isconstantly indemand forclubs, lodges, 

hotels, radio studios and private entertainments. 

For a 15 minute act she receives $15. 00—a dollar 
a minute! Read what she says— ‘Piaying a mu- 
sical instrument is lots of fun. 1 wish every y knew 
how easy it is and how quickly you can learn, speci- 





ally with Wurlitzer instruments—they are 80 easy to 
. 
Learning t to Play Made Easy 
ow, ina petonats famous schoo! of 
school has tau, 
of its graduates are successful 
Offer now! Use the coupon below 


play.”’—Alice Higgie. 

Rr e now furnish free with every Wur- 
usic. This ght thou- 

Whether you want to play for pleasure or for profit, 

Free Trial in your own a. = any Worlitzer instru- 


New Offer 
MNtser instrument a Special Scholar- 
sands to play by a > epoca home study ‘method. _Many 
choose your favorite instrument and send for this New 
ment. Easy payments if des’ 


Illustrates and describes Lay bg oo 
musical instrument—mo: 
y of them aoe in full 


save money. Special offers on 


complete outfits. 
We also give you our 
Free Trial, Easy P 
oy nt plan 
holarship Of- 
4 on Me cbilention. 
Send Coupon Today 





The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. B114 


117E.4thSt. Cincineati 329 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
ine. 42ndSt.New York 250 StocktonSt. SaaF; vances 


d me your Bree! Book on musical instrumen' 
our Free Trial, sy Payment plan and a 4 
ees Offer. ENG obligation. 


Name 


























Copyright 1925, The Rudolph Wurlitser Co. 





| Scribe, wishes to correspond 
| with others of his rank, par- 








ANY BOY CAN MAKE MONEY 
AND BUY ANYTHING HE WANTS! 
Julian White, Islip, New York, made $10.00 in 
one afternoon. Write for booklet telling about 

our new plan. No charge, 
JOHN H. WRIGHT, Publisher, TODAY'S HOUSEWIFE, Inc. | 
18 East 18th Street New York City | 








faction wuarant 
FERRY & CO., Dept, “pil 








[World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by E. O'Connor 


A BROOKLYN member wishes to corre- 

spond with boys in this country or else- 
where who are interested in insects. Another 
; American member, fourteen years of age, 
wishes to get in touch with someone who has 
| the same hobby that he has, namely detective 
work. A thirteen-year-old member, a Lone 
Scout, wishes to correspond with a boy in the 
vicinity of Chicago who knows the general 
service code and is interested to become an 
| amateur broadcaster. A member whose hobby 
is collecting street-car transfers wishes to get 
in touch with other boys who have this inter- 
est. We have a request from a Georgia mem- 
ber for correspondence with a First Class 
| Scout in Washington, et 
| who is interested in photog- 
raphy and stamp collecting; 
| unfortunately we have no 
| one on our lists to whom 
| we could introduce him. A 
|Connecticut Life Scout, 
| Senior Patrol Leader and 





ticularly, from Wyoming 
and Colorado, who are in- 
terested in astronomy, bird 
study, forestry, botany and 
signalling. A twelve-year- 
old member wishes to get 
in touch with someone of 
his own age living on the 
Pacific Coast interested in 
athletics and radio. An- 
other, thirteen years of age, 
is eager to correspond with 
a scout having merit badges 
who lives in Oregon and 


who is interested in stamp, 











Polish Scouts on a hike in the Carpathian 
Mountains 


(kitts 


Rules for Membership in the 


If you desire to become a member of the World Brotherhood 
of Boys, please follow carefully these directions. 

Write the very best letter you can, io ink or on typewriter, 
not in pencil, to an unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope. but do not seal it. 

Write your return address smal! in the upper left-hand 
corner, or on the back of the envelope ave the y of the 
envelope clean so that we may put on the boy's address. Put 
on enough postage to take it to the place you wish it to go— 
unless you are in a foreign country and cannot obtain United 
States postage stamps. 

Write on a separate slip of paper,—Your name, Address. 
Age (at nearest birthday). Whether you are a Boy Scout. 


Scouts of St. Boniface 
Troop, Brus sels, prac- 
licing signalling 





particularly in 
having a tube 
transmitter. 
A number of 
requests jhave 
been received 
from Polish 
scouts, four- 
teen to sixteen 
years of age, 
for scout cor- 
respondents 
in this coun- 
try. 























A Danish scout with the 
official axe of the B. S.A. 


WE HAVE a number 


from older boys and 
young men who desire to 
get in touch with Ameri- 
can scoutmasters and older 
scouts. We hope that 
some of our members will 
draw the attention of their 
associates to these re- 
quests which, 
from foreign countries 
as all of them do, we 
very particularly desire to 
fulfil. 

Twoscoutmasters living 
in Lisbon, Portugal, are 
anxious to get in touch 
with American Scoutmasters to exchange views 
about their work. 

The Secretary of the Leiden 
scouts in Holland wishes to 
with a U. S. Scoutmaster or scout not under 
twenty years of age, and a student. if possible. 

Two Belgian members wish to corre- 
spond with boys not under eighteen years 
of age. 

Also we are asked by an old member in 
South Africa to put a friend of his in touch 
with a teacher in this country. 
former soldier and is particularly interested 
to learn something of methods of education in 
other countries. 


University 


coming | 


of appeals for letters | 


t 


correspond | 


His friend is a | 


An Assistant Scoutmaster, twenty years of | 


anit 


World Brotherhood of Boys 


Any foreign language you can write. Any hobby or subject 


in which you are especially interested, Instructions about 


the kind and number of correspondents you want and where 


you wish your letter to go. 
You need send the card’and the information with your 
os letter only. Send merely your name and the words 
member ™ with later letters. Enclose the letter and slip 
in mgs so envelope and mail it to 
THE SECRETARY 
WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
We +e our letter to a boy—somewhere When he 
answers it Sees your correspondent and you write 
thereafter to <n not through this office. 





coin and mineral collecting, archery and radio. 
A German member twenty-two years of age, 
who writes in English, wishes to correspond 
with a young merchant, preferably a stamp 
collector. A Nebraska member wishes a 
correspondent about nineteen years of age 
living in Minnesota, who is interested in radio, 


age, living in Lahore, India wishes a corre- 
spondent in New York City. He is interested 
in the medical profession. 

A twenty-one-year-old scout in Madras, 
India, desires correspondents of his own age, 
preferably students. 

(Concluded on page 49) 

















Deaf and dumb boys repeating the scout oath and laws, Manila, P. I. 
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TOUGHEST STEEL BLADES EVERM/KNOWN 


43; Inch Blade 
Price with Sheath in Leather Handle . $2.25 
Fibrelite Handle $2.50 Stag Handle $3.00 
















OU can cut. slice, scrape, 

trim and chop with a KA- 
BAR Knife. It stands up in 
hard work. 
KA-BAR knives have tougher 
steelandthinneredges. Theydo 
cleaner cutting and stay keen 
longer without sharpening. 
You will say KA-BAR is better 
than you ever expected a knife 


to be. 
KA-BAR 











A mark of super-service 
Twelve patterns of Ka-Bar knives 
are made in Stainless Steel. 

Write for folder Dept. B-1. 
“Two hunters in the Everglades of 
Florida, who forgot their razors, 


shaved for two weeks witha 
Ka-Bar knife.’’ 












UNION CUTLERY CO..Inc.-OLEAN. N.Y. 











FOUR OUT OF FIVE! 


A Story of Buried Treasure 


This is really a story of buried money 
—gold that is near enough to you so 
that you can start digging very soon. 


One Connecticut boy, who followed 
instructions, had unearthed $23.75 at 
the end of the day. That was a big day 
to be sure! Some fellows stop at $5.00 
or $10.00! But they could have kept 
on and had more! 


Here’s the Secret 


First read the letter from Nolan Kuehnl: 


“The best way to tell another boy 
why he should subscribe would be to 
show him one of your old copies of 
BOYS’ LIFE, and if he is a real boy or 
interested in life at all, he will know 
why he should subscribe. 


“When he sees all those stories and 
illustrations and all the different de- 
partments, he just can’t keep from 
liking the magazine. 

“There has never yet been a boy 
that has told me he didn’t like BOYS’ 
LIFE after I showed it to him, and I 
think it is that way with all boys if 
only somebody would show them an 
old copy to get them started.” 


Four out of five boys subscribe because 
they first see a copy. Why not show yours 
and dig up a*lot of buried treasure in cash, 
commissions and bonus money? Hundreds 
of boys are doing it. 


For help and supplies, just write to: 


JOHN GARDNER 


c/o BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Come on Fellows. . . 


it's time to be thinking about camping. 


In just a few weeks thousands of scouts every- 
where will be roaming up hill and down dale, 
fording streams and exploring rivers—leading 
the healthy strenuous cutdoor life of a real 
American boy. 
Be properly equipped for such sport—don’t go off 
half-fixed. Decide on what you think you need 
and then order from the Department of Scout Sup- 
plies—-we carry a complete line of the best hik- 
ing and camping equipment and are always at 
your service. 











V-NECK SHIRT 


Smart—Athletic looking. 


The low cut ‘‘V’’ Neck and short 
Sleeves allow ample freedom to the 
muscles of the neck and arms. 
Shirt you won’t easily wear out. 


$1.50 


Outdoor Service Outfit 


Complete $4. 1 O Uniferm 


No. 687—V-Neck Shirt, shipping wat. 1 Ib. $1.50 
No. 68°—V-Neck Shorts, Shipping wet. 1 Ib 1.60 
No. 529—Official Belt, shipping wet. 5 oz -50 
No. 528—Official Stockings, shipping wet. 10 oz. .50 


The real Scout wears Shorts in the summer. 


SHORTS 


Not only healthier and cooler—they 
have a snappy, practical look that 
makes a fellow want to wear them 


all the time. 
$1.60 








No. 1539. 
CAMP COT. 





STEEL 
Fold- 


ing tubular steel frame camp cot with 
Khaki canvas cover. Size 6 ft. 4 ins. long, 
2 ft. 1 in. wide and 17 inches high. Folded 


for carrying. 


No. 1200. 


Net weight, 19 Ibs... .$4.50 
‘““WEAR-EVER”’ ALU- 


MINUM, OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 
COOK KIT. Made of heavy gauge seam- 


less aluminum. 


Outfit consists of fry;pan 


with patent folding handle into which 
stick may be inserted for holding over 
fire, cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, 
and stew pan which also serves as plate or 


soup bowl. 


Fork and spoon included. 


Parts nest and lock together, hence do 


not rattle. 
adjustable strap. 


1S... . 


Khaki carrying case with 
Shipping weight, 3 
$2.8 


FOLDING WIRE GRATE. _ For 


heavy outdoor cooking. 
iron rods. 
Made in two convenient sizes: 


flat. 


Made of heavy 
When not in use can be folded 


No. 1330. 10” x 14’, Shipping weight, 
re Ube bot Sete ad 65c 


No. 1331. 12” x 24’, Shipping weight, 
SPM clean. axis onksss Riser eistaee 6 sus $1.15 


No. 1258. 
LANTERN. 


FOLDING CANDLE 


Splendid for Scouts and 


other campers. Collapses flat for pocket. 
Stormproof galvanized iron with alumi- 
num reflector. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. $1.00 


DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 








Official Supply Station 
604 Mission St., 


Pacific Coast 


San Francisco, 
Calif. 











Here’s what you want 
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No. 541. 
BLANKET. 


WATERPROOF CAMP 
Indispensable when com- 
pelled to sleep in a tent or on the ground. 


Specially constructed finely woven water- 
proof duck; olive drab; no seams. A 
single waterproof sheet with brass grom- 
mets, and ball and socket fasteners. 


Size 45 x 72 inches. 


WD MOU dh icacccs > pop iaaeen te 


No. 1423. MOSQUITO BAR. Indis- 


pensable when sleeping either outdoors or 


in a tent. 
entire cot. 


Made large enough to cover an 
Made of unbleached Mar- 


quisette, size 6x6x6, each, prepaid, $1.25 


No. 1437. 
MATCH BOX. 


WATERPROOF 


Waterproof, yet easily 


200 Fifth Avenue 











. ~<SSe = 

No. 1303. Featherweight Shelter Tent. Made of a specially 
processed, high quality canvas. Thoroughly waterproof. The design 
has met with the unqualified approval of all Scouts and Scout Leaders 
who have tried it out. It has an advantage over the Army Shelter 
Tent models because it laces both front and rear extremities. Great 
protection from wind and rain. Length 84 inches, width 46 inches, 
height 36 inches. Furnished with 6 steel stakes, two folding poles and 
a carrying case, which makes a good pillow when tent is set up. 
Semen WHINE TG IK. EMCO. hos... 5 5253s cessed ees scde asi $7.00 


See wr ees 


Boy Scouts of America 


The Arcade Store in the Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, 


gives service to and invites all nearby SCOUTING io call. 


All Mail Orders Shipped in 24 Hours 


New York City 


opened. Made of seamless brass about 
the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough 
matches to last several days. May save 
your life some day as it has many others. 
PROG TRROEIE, bo. 5 oo eae BES Cc 


No. 1460. ‘‘WEAR-EVER”’ ALU- 
MINUM, BOY SCOUT OFFICIAL 
CANTEEN. Made of heavy seamless 
aluminum. Enclosed in tight-fitting khaki 
felt cover which when wet keeps contents 
cool. Fitted with removable adjustable 
shoulder strap. Canteen is concaved to 
fit wearer’s hip; capacity slightly over 
one quart. Shipping weight, 2 pounds, 


$3.00 


Corre ere resereereesesesseesesees 





Chicago Area 
Official Supply Station 
37 So. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, 
Ill. 
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BIG-BANG 


Notice to Parents 


Protect your child fror 
yourselves from we z 
powderless BIG-B ANG—re ie 
and operation with all danger it out 
SAFETY CELEBRATORS 
No Matches No Powder No Danger 
ARTILLERY FIELD CANNON 
Mounted on red wh 
in three sizes only. 
No. 
No. 





ls—cor 







HEAVY ARTILLERY 
This New Model ! 
a strong carriage with cord attacl 


™, 10W $3.00 
1 


as red wheels and is mounted on 


ed. 


4 in.) 





NAVY GUN-BOAT LINE 


Mounted on 4 wheels—cord attached. Ar or 
in ar urret. 





case 


No. 9B $2.00 (9 in.) 
Black gun-metal Pistol in leather holster. 
No. 6P $2.00 


A Real Pistol in looks 


but it is safe. 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 
Bangsite (ammunition) per can - - $.15 
Spark Plug (igniter) - - $ .10 


LARGEST CANNON- LOUDEST NOISE 
SCOUT CAMP 
SIGNALS AND SALUTES 
BIG-BANG in military g iti 
ing has the Glam 
appeals so strongly e 
afety demanded by the most 


Safe Noise for Sale !9°"" 









ply 
der or Check or pay the 
BANG" with a supply of 
which will be sent to you 


gether with complete directions. 
If the BIG-BANG is | 





Our Guara ntee entirely satisfactory, return 


it at once and your money will be refunded promptly 








The Conestoga Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Formerly Toy Cannon Works 





SEND US YOUR FILMS 


with any size film for eavany mee, 
‘iv A 


poy nd i 
six us six negativ: ; 





aht Servi 
ANOKE PHOTO. FINE MING co 
287 oe . Roanoke 


Va. 








Wi ec. or 
Lead th percent Paden Pony Fs 1 Success 
Electricity Year. Thorough, Complete, Jgg 3 Year 


Practical. America's Lead 
ing Course For 20 Years. Actual elec. materials, motors, machin- 
ery to learn with. Send for big catalog FREE. Address ‘Room 735 


School of Engineering of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 












LEARN THE CRAWL SLUGS 
i 


Be a strong swimmer— swim long 
distances. Let the other fellows 
trail you—win sprints and plunges 
for distance. Our book written by 
a champion tells you how. No 
trouble to learn, every movement 
clearly illustrated. Send soc cash. 
The H. Nieman Co. Dept. B 
939 Central Ave. Cincinnati, O. 





| a point of the “ou. 


| popular invention. 





~'{"Duzzlecraf te 





O SCHOOL now—though July is somehow 

a busy month, with vacations and outings 

and fun of many kinds. Yet the usual cash 

prizes are waiting for certain lucky lads. 

Here are the names of this month’s prize- 
| winners, to whom we take off our hats. 


Winners of April Prizes 
| For Original Puzzles 
| Horace La Rue Hill, 5 
Hughesville, Penn., $4. 


North Broad St., 


| Paul M. Cox, 247 North Pine St., Nevada, 
Mo., $2. 
Elmont Wilson, Oakes, N. Dakota, $1. 
For Puzzle Answers 


Howard Lindgren, 516 Devon St., Arlington, 
ae 
Stanley W. Smith, Lyndonville, N. Y., $1 


Double Acrostic 
(Second Prize) 
| My primals form four familiar words and 
my finals form a valuable motto. 
Reading across: 1. Without sight. 2. Ex- 
penditure. 3. A desert plant. 4. A spray. 
An African river. 6. Expenditure. 7. 
| Untied. Attempted. 9. Plants growing in 
| tufts in marshy places. 10. An Asiatic feline. 
| 11. Discovered. 12. Over. The sacred 
city of the Mohammedans. 14. Pertaining to 
morals. 15. A European fresh-water fish. 
16. To sink in a soft place or substance. 17. 





The cousin of Rosalind. 18. To dress with 
care.—PavuL M. Cox. 

| 

| Geographical Zigzag 

(Third Prize) 

| All the words described contain the same 


number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
| written one below another, the zigzag (begin- 
| ning at the upper, left-hand letter and ending 
| with the lower left-hand letter) will spell the 
| name of a president of the United States. 
| CRoss-worDs: A State. A river that 
empties into the North Sea. 3. Charon’s river. 
| 4. A town of France near Arras. 5. A river of 
| northern France. A famous “‘friend”’ for 





} whom a State is named. The country of 
| which Bangkok is capital. 8. A great conti- 
nent. 9. A great lake. 10. The southernmost 
of the Ladrone Islands. 11. Certain moun- 


A new name for a Scan- 
| dinavian capital. 13. AState. 14. An island 
in Lough Swilly. 15. One of the Cape Verde 
Islands. 16. A province and river of Siberia. 
17. A town on the Firth of Lorne. A town 
| not far from Lucknow. 19. A city and lake of 
Switzerland, not far from Bern.—ELMoNT 
| WILSON. 
| Charade 
My first a cat can demonstrate; 
My /ast an angry man will do; 
My whole is in a garden fair, 
And welcome, ’tis, by me and you. 


| tains of Europe. 


Novel Acrostic 
words described contain the same 
When rightly guessed and 
| written one below another, the initial letters 
will spell what used to be called “‘ New France”’; 
another row of letters will spell a cpuntry of 
E urope. 
READING ACROSS: A restaurant. 2. A 
| piece of land containing 43,560 square feet. 
A prudent man named in the Old Testa- 
ment. A feminine relative. 5. A water- 
| fowl. 6. To instigate——HerBert H. Dietz. 


| All the 
| number of letters. 


Concealed Word-square 
One four-letter word is concealed in each line. 
When these four words are written one below 
| another, they will form a word-square—that is, 
| the words will read the same up and down as 


| across. 


If Jacky comes, why, I can try 
To write a ream and keep it dry; 
He’s gone around to get a bus— 
It takes a tar to make a fuss. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of forty-six letters and form 
| Dryden’s advice to young authors. 

My 3-38-12-31-26 are useless growths. My 
6-34-10-16-44 is to search thoroughly. My 
40-23-29-30-13 is closes. My 35-28-21-46-1 is 

My Q- 25-7-19- 17 is 
8-39-43-33-5 is a recent 
My 4-2-18-41-27 is a place 


a dried plum. My 


overgrown with coarse herbage. My 37-24-15- 

11-14 is to push upward. My 32-30-20-42-45- | 

22 is to display with eagerness—TuHomas A. 

BROWNE. | 
Beheaded Words 

EXAMPLE: Behead an article of clothing 
and leave a kind of feed. ANSWER: c-oats. 

In the same way, behead an article of eloth- | 
ing and leave a farming implement. An- 
other, and leave a preposition. ieee r, and 
leave affection. 4. Another, pm Tween emmets. 
5. Another, and leave a monkey. Another, 
and leave a smart blow.—Cart RoBERTs. 


A Bunch of Keys | 
All of the following words end either in | 


“key” or the sound of that word. 
A prohibited beverage. 


A fine bird. | 


An amusing animal. 4. A_long-eared 
creature. A footman. 6. Clownish. 7. 
Stony. A New Englander. 9g. Obscure. 


to. Lean.—WALTER WoopBurRY. 


Oblique Puzzle 


In solving, follow the accompanying dia- 
gram, though the puzzle has more crosswords. 


READING ACROSS: In laughter. 2. What 
every scout needs. 3. Employed. 4. Dogma. | 
5. To put off. 6. Trend. 7. Sometimes 
used by an equestrian. 8. Kingly. Toil. | 
10. Sound reasoning. 11. Harshness. 12. | 
Hue. Anomad. 14. An insurgent. 15. 


A kind of ribbed cloth. 
ApDoLpH L. WIESENBURG. 


6. In laughter. 
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THE UPTON 
MESS KIT AND GRID 


This is the official kit that has 
taken scouts and scoutmasters by 
storm—over 800 requests from 
scoutmasters for samples in the 
last thirty days. 


Order from Supply Department 
Boy Scouts of America, Official 
Outfitters and Dealers, or send 
price direct to manufacturers. 

Illustrated circulars will be sent on request. 


Small size $1.75 


UPTON MACHINE CO. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


Large size $2.75 














Answers to June Puzzles 

BrpticaL Acrostic. Primals, Revelation; 
from 1 to 7, Matthew 8 to 11, Mark; 12 to 15, 
Luke; 16 to 19, John; 20 to 24, Kings; 25 to 30, 
Psalms; 31 5 36, E nodus; 37 to 44, Proverbs. 

ACROSS: Repress. 2. Ezekiel. 3. Va- 
pors. 4. Exploit. &, heaton 6. Angevin. 

Timothy. 8. Irksome. 9. Obadiah. 10, 
Numbers. 

Worp-sQuarREs. 1. Smite, moron, irate, 
token, enemy. II. Spite, prowl; Ionia, twist, 


elate. III. Yeast, enter, atone, senna, tread. | 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC. Calvin Coolidge. 
Across: 1. Packs. 2. Feast. 3. Gelid. 4. 
River. 5. Paint. 6. Dandy. 7. Mecca. 8. 


Grove. 9. Moose. 10. Pilot. 11. Point. 12. 
Cadet. 13. Sages. 14. Break. 

Some Famous Counties. West Virginia. 
1. Calhoun. 2. Jefferson. 3. Morgan. 4. 
Grant. 5. Webster. 6. Pocahontas. . 
Clay. 8. Lincoln. 9. Boone. to. Raleigh. 

t. Harrison. Hancock. 13. Wayne. 14. 
Putnam. 15. Mercer. 16. Marshall. 

NUMERICAL Enicma. “If I cannot do great 
things, I can do small things in a great way.” 

CHARADE, Cur-knell, kernel, colonel. 


CONCEALED ANIMALS. 1. Cat. Lion. 
3. Frog. 4. Dog. 5. Rat. 6. Otter. 7. 
Wolf. 8. Elk. Tiger. to. Mule. 11. 
Cow. 12. Ape. 


Cross-word Puzzle 
Another of these popular puzzles will be found 
on page 58. The correct solution to the one 
which appeared in the June issue is shown below. 








Ernest Pechin 
CornetVirtuoso 
Uses a Conn 


How to Win 


Success in Music 


Begin with the right instrument. This is the advice 
of the world’s foremostartists. Conn instruments, 
used and endorsed by the most successful players, 
are easier to play, most beautiful in tone, perfect in 
scale; reliable in action—possess many exclusive 
features, yet cost no more than others 
Free Book by Sousa and nine other famous artists 
on “Success in Music,"’ helps you 
choose the instrument for your tal- 
ent. Send now for your copy and 
details of Free Trial, Easy Pay- 
ments ry any Conn — 

NN, L 

Elkhart, Ind. hi 


Cc. G. CON 
907 Conn — 














BAND 
Seen’ INSTRUMENTS 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 






























Whatever Your Question 


Be it the pronunciation of vitamin or marqui- 
sette or soviet, the spelling of a puzzling we 
the meaning of overhead, novocaine, etc., this 
‘*Supreme Authority ’”’ 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
contains an accurate, final answer. 407,000 Words 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. Regular and India 
oes Editions. Write for specimen pages, prices, 
etc., FREE Pocket Maps if you name Boys’ Life. 












G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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a failure. Lewis is is oldest, largest end best: ae 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








Get a Plumb 
Official Scout Axe 


FOR fourteen years the Plumb 

Axe has been official equip- 
ment for the Boy Scouts of 
America. Look for the label 
shown above—get the genuine. 

Aturn of the Plumb Patent 
Take-up Wedge keeps the black 
head tight on the red handle. 
You can’t get this wedge in any 
other axe. 

At hardware stores. With 
leather sheath, $1.80; with 
infantry canvas sheath, $1.65 
(except in Far West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


PL OUBL pin LIFE 
Hammers Hatch Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 


Oh Boy! 
What do you want? 


A radio set 

Camping Outfits 

Baseball material 

Your own spending money 
You can get these and lots of other ‘‘knock- 
out” prizes—and build a regular paying busi- 
ness of your own. 














Write at once to 


JIM THAYER, The Crowell Pub. Co. 
Dept. 25 Springfield, Ohio 




















BOYS'AIRPLANE-RADIO ELAN 


Send 5c for Big Model C peales 

—= Free Pians—Great Glider 4 

irplane. Flies 300 Feet, Loops. a 

Just like Real a Special postpaid, FRO 


35 cents. Send 
W. H. PHIPPS co. ” S188 Knickerbocker Ave., 


1925 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


-| weighed a ton. 
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The Man atthe Bat. 


(Concluded from page 7) 











indisposed, and we should slow up a lot. After 
the game we all have a real meal; a regular old 
feast, plenty of red meat, potatoes and good 
honest grub. 

Believe me, the moment my stomach is out 
of condition I know it. Some days I step out 


=| and my old bat feels like a willow wand. I 


know Iam good. I know I can knock the cover 
off of the ball. I’m right on my toes. But if 
I happen to try an extra piece of pie, or candy 
or a couple of sodas, the old bat feels as if it 
I am sluggish and lazy and 
tired. My eye is just a fraction of a second 
slower than usual, and my pep is missing. This 
does not happen very often, but when it does 
I take notice at once, and get back into shape 
right away. 





World Brother- 
hood of Boys 


[ (Concluded from page 46) 











A student of law in India desires to corre- 
spond with a law student in this country. 


WE HAVE learned from the Danish 

Y. M.C. A. Scouts that at their camp, to 
be held from July 11 to 21, they are planning 
to devote one day to the idea of the World 
Wide Brotherhood of the Boy Scouts. They 
desire to correspond as troops or patrols with 











troops or patrols of American scouts. We 
shall be glad to know what troops are in- 
terested to receive such letters and will agree 
to carry on correspondence with their Danish 
Brother Scouts. 

ROM Denmark we have received the 

following letter: 

“Our patrol should like to correspond with 
an American patrol. It is indifferent to us 
from which town in the U. S, A. the patrol is. 
Odense is a city of 60,000 inhabitants. In 
summer, 1924, a part of our patrol shared in 
the Second International Jamboree at Copen- 
hagen and looked with admiration at the 
American team. Of course we do not desire 
to correspond with so smart fellows, but only 
with a fine American camp-and- woodcraft 
patrol. Our patrol is only about two years 
old. Our troop is five years old. The district 
seven years old.” 


[IX THIS department will be found a picture 
sent us by the National Special Field Com- 
missioner of Manila, showing a troop that is 
composed entirely of deaf and dumb boys who 
carry on a complete program of scout activities. 
The Commissioner says: “‘ Not long ago it was 
my privilege to examine these boys in the first 
and second class tests. Forty-five tests were 
successfully passed. The troop is a unique one. 
. The interest here is good and is being 


sustained.” 

A FORMER member of the World Brother- 
hood, who deals commercially in moths 

and butterflies, would like to get in touch with 

boys in the Canal Zone, Mexico or Northern 

South America, who would like to collect for 

him. 





The Swastika 











One of our Nebraska readers, A. S. Cobbey, 
has been so much interested in the serial ‘‘ The 
Swastikars” that he looked up the history of the 
emblem, the swastika, and has sent the following 
account of it, which may be of interest to others 
who have followed this story. 


HE swastika is a fylfot, or “‘four-foot,”’ cross, 

a monogrammatic sign having four branches, 
of which the ends are generally bent at right 
angles. It is a sign of benediction or of good 
luck, and in one form or another has been used 
as a symbol of welfare from very early times. 
It was particularly adopted by Buddhism, and 
its presence in China, Japan and Tibet can 
easily be explained as due to that religion. 
Some scholars see in the swastika a solar sym- 
bol which represents, in its so-called female and 
male forms, respectively, the annual circuits of 
the sun to the North and South. The swastika 
has also been interpreted in other ways as a 











Ghe Sigh of 
Opportunity 


Every Western Union Messenger wears this symbol on his cap. 


He wears it proudly, for it proclaims that he has ability, that he has 
enterprise, that he is learning the first steps in business. 


Western Union Messenger Service is the BOY’S BUSINESS with a 
future. In it an alert boy can grow. The faster he grows, the quicker 
some patron will ask us for him. Then we are glad to recommend him 
for the new job. 


A good job with a good future can be yours if you will stop in at the 
nearest Western Union office and talk it over with the manager. 


Vacations with pay, bicycle at cost, free telegraph 
lessons, good pay,—these are only a few of the 
good things that go with a Western Union job. 


a ne UNION 
OMessenger Service 


KEKPARR 
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|°A National Institution From Coast to.Coast” 


Browning King & (fo. 


Established 103 Years 


Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 











BROOKLYN OMAHA 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
571-5 Main St. 1524-6 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
12-14 W. Washington St. 439-41 Wood St. 
MILWAUKEE PROVIDENCE 


Westminster & Eddy Sts. 


ST. LOUIS 
7th and St. Charles 


2-12 Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK 
1265 Broadway 
ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 








Other Browning King Stores 


BOSTON EVANSTON, ILL. 
407 Washington St. 7 524-26 Davis St. 
INCINNAT! DETROIT 
- po & hail Sts. Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 
— eer Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
419 Euclid Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 


Euclid Ave. at 107th St. Nicollet at Fifth St. 
DENVER SEATTLE 
1624-30 Stout St. 2nd Ave. & University St. 

















What’s your 


cle 
ileage 


OW many miles do you get before your 

bicycle goes to the repair shop? If your 
bike is equipped with WILLIAMS Wood- 
Lined-Steel Rims, you'll get more miles—and 
more pleasure with less trouble—than the 
other fellows. These Rims outlast any others; 
they do not crack, split or warp; hot sun, rain, 
rough roads or hard riding do not injure them. 
The inner lining of seasoned hard wood gives 
your wheels the necessary spring and flexibility; 
the outer casing of tough steel gives greater 
strength and durability. 

These Rims are light in weight, easy on tires 

and the most satisfactory and trouble-proof Rims 
for all climates at every season of the year. 


On Your 
New Bicycle! 


Tell the man you 
MUST have WIL- 
LIAMS Wood- 
Lined - Steel Rims. 
They will not add 
to the cost, but will 
increase the pleasure of 
bicycle riding and keep 
down repair expense. 
Or, if you have a bicycle 


Bic 





FREE 
to Boys! 


Send the name of 


your local bicycle now, your repairman 

man and get this can equip it with 

2-inch rim section these Rims. They will 

Free. It shows how serve you better than 

these wonderful any others he could 
use. 


rims are made. 


WILLIAMS STEEL WHEEL & RIM COMPANY 


Utica, New York 





Telegram from 
J. Allan Dunn 


“FIRST INSTALLMENT 
JIM MORSE IN AUS- 
TRALIA LEAVES TO- 
MORROW.” 


Don’t Miss It! 


This great new Jim Morse serial 
starts in the next issue but one 


of BOYS’ LIFE. 


Savages, ant armies, serpent 
swamp, opal meadows and the 
Bunyip Monster—all make ‘Jim 
Morse in Australia” the big fea- 
ture of the coming months in 


BOYS’ LIFE. 


Subscribe! Renew! 

















| wind symbol, an earth symbol, an emblem of 
productivity, a phallic emblem. Temples use 
it for decorations. It is found in Japan, Korea, 
China, Tibet, Armenia, Asia Minor, Greece 


Italy, France, Germany, 

Scandinavia, Great Britain, North America, | 
Mexico and South America. The swastika and 
its migration is the earliest known symbol. 


and its islands, 








The Mayfield Water-Dogs 


(Continued from page 6) 





With that, Mr. Winchell descended the 
steps to the footpath down the slope from 
which he could get a better view of the lake 
through the trees. He put two fingers 
between his teeth and emitted a shrill whistle. 
.The boys watched him curiously. Some 
figures in swimming looked toward the hotel, 
and Mr. Winchell, seeing that he had attracted 
their attention, motioned for them to leave the 
water. Then he turned 
back to the Mayfieldites, 
chuckling heartily. 


“Well, well . . . so 
you don’t understand 
why I’m in luck? 


Am I right in supposing 
that I’m gazing at just 
about the whole May- 
field basketball team?” 
Jones, who had been 
e- got up at this 
and edged over. The 
| boys darted quick looks 
at Lance. It was he 
whom they recognized as 
leader and spokesman in 
all cases of emergency or 
unusual circumstances. 
Lance stood regarding 
the genial-faced Mr. Win- 
chell debatingly. He was 
unable to determine what 
the resort owner had up 
his sleeve, but something 
told him that it could 
be nothing harmful. 
There was too much of 
the good sportsman in , 
Mr. Winchell’s counte- 
nance and it was plain to see that he was 
particularly exultant now. 
“Why, yes ‘Lance admitted, feeling 
his cheeks flush, “‘you’re looking at the May- 
field team.” 
*That’s 








fine!” declared Mr. Winchell 
punching a fist into the palm of his other hand. 
|“ That’s fine!’ He turned about to see how 
| near the figures he had called were to arriving. 
| ‘I’ve heard a lot about you fellows . . . a 
| whole lot. And I’m sure we’re going to have a 
great time a great time!” 

© Jones, following Mr. Winchell’s eyes, 
s uddenly started—wheeled about—and caught 
| Lance by the arm. 

“For Pete’s sake! Look who’s here!” 

At Jones’ exclamation, every Mayfield youth 

turned to look at the figures approaching and 
| joined in with a chorus of surprise. Coming up 
| the narrow, winding footpath from the lake 
was Dazzy Veach, Elton High’s great basket- 
| ball star—bitter rival to Lance Sparks in that 
| memorable last season game—and behind him 
' trooped the other members of the Elton team, 
all clad in bathing-suits! 

The astonishment on both sides was mutual. 
Mr. Winchell stood by, vastly amused and 
pleased, as Elton greeted Mayfield and May- 
| field greeted Elton. 

Dazzy Veach strode up to Lance, extending 

| a hand dripping wet with lake water. 

“‘Cesar’s ghost! Where’d you birds come 
from? How’s the Mayfield dark horses?” 
| “Fine!” laughed Lance, gripping Dazzy’s 

hand with a feeling of real friendship. ‘‘ How’s 
| old Elton High?” 

| “Never better!” 
spirit. 

Back guard sought out forward and forward 
| 

| 








responded Dazzy, with 


sought out back guard of all who had played in 
the terrific over-time contest at Elton, the 
for the county championship which 
ayfield won by a last second basket 
score of 28 to 27. Incidents of the 
game were recalled now with sparkling en 
| thusiasm, and the boys who had been sub- 
| stitutes mingled together to get better ac- 
|quainted. It was a most friendly occasion 
for representatives of two schools to engage 
|in—fellows who had pitted the last ounce of 
| their energies against one another during the 
| heat of conflict. 
When the excitement of the meeting had 
| worn away somewhat, Mr. Winchell edged 
himself into the gathering. 
| “Just a minute, boys. 
couple of questions.” 
Mayfield and Elton looked 
resort owner inquisitively. 


finals 














I'd like to ask you a 


toward the 






“T take it that you’re both out here for a 

good time?” 

“Sure!” 

“Tt’s our vacation.” 

‘That’s what we'd intended.” 

Mr. Winchell smiled. ‘‘That’s good. Now 
I’ve got an idea that, if you'll co-operate with 
me, I see a chance for a lot of fun and a mighty 


big time.” 


The resort owner paused 





before shooting his big 
bolt. Then he came 
straight out with it in 
short, snappy fashion. 

“How'd you like to 
take each other on in | 


basketball again?” 

The affect of the ques 
tion was quieting. May- 
field looked at Elton and 
Elton looked at Mayfield 
—dumbly. 

“Get me right, fellows. 
Mr. W inchell hi salened to 
explain. ‘“‘I don’t mean 
in the regular way. i 


” 


mean—in the water!”’ 

A few of the boy s whist- 
led at this and looked | 
toward the lake specula- 
tively; others dubiously. | 

‘I’m making up my pro- 
gram for the annual Water 
Carnival here,” continued 
Mr. Winchell, ‘‘and 
it just occurred to me 
that I might be able 
to put you fellows on 
as the feature event. 
You know this Carnival always attracts a 
whale of a crowd from all over the state, and 
Water Basketball would be something new. 
It would give you a chance to have some real 
red-blooded sport and give the folks who see 
you play the thrill of a lifetime. What do you 
say?” : 

Lazzy Veach, eyes 
inquire of his followers. 
him in ready agreement. 

“We're for it!’ announced 
sounds great!” 

““How_about you?” Mr. Winchell asked of 
Lance. | 
Lance was not so eager. He stood for a 
moment in thought, eyes upon the ground, 
kicking a toe into the soft earth. 

“How about such a game making us . ._ | 
we don’t want to lose our amateur standing,” 
he finished, somewhat lamely. 

“Ho! No danger of that,” assured Mr. 
Winchell, lightly. ‘“There’s no admission 
charge for the Water Carnival, and I don’t 
intend to pay you fellows anything for compet- 


Lance Sparks led 
the “keep cool” 
expedition 








snapping, turned to} 
They nodded back at | 


Dazzy. “It 


ing. It’s all for the sport.” 
“Well, I guess it’s all right then,” decided 
Lance slowly. 
“‘What’s the matter?” taunted _Dazzy, 
seeing Lance’s apparent reluctance. “Aren't 


so sure of beating us in the water, are you?’ 

Lance met Dazzy’s challenging eyes squ: irely. | , 

‘“*No, I’m not,”’ he answered honestly, ‘but 
that’s far from admitting that I think you can 
trim us.” 

Dazzy laughed in his old cocksure way. 

““Where’re you campingr”’ he asked, 

“On the point,” informed Lance, ‘“‘as soon 
as we can get tents and supplies.” 

‘The point? That’s a good place. We} 
didn’t discover it until too late or we’d have | 
moved over there. We're a half mile on the | 
other side of the resort from you. 

“Fine!” said Lance. “Then we ought not 
step on each other’s toes. 

Dazzy gave Lance a queer look; 
face relaxed in an understanding grin. 
“You’re right. We're far enough apart 
so’s we ought to remain ‘friendly enemies’. | 
Well, I’ve got to be getting back in the water. | 

You fellows ought to come in. It’s great!’ 

Dazzy started to back away with the rest of | 
the Elton crowd retreating ahead of him. 

“One more word, boys,” broke in Mr. 
Winchell. “It’s all set now for you to supply | 
the feature event of the Water Carnival. I’m 
going into Elton tonight and put a rush order 
through the sporting goods store for the | 
regulation equipment—backboards, nets and | 
everything. It should be here in three to four | 
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For HAIR 


that just won't 
stay in place— 


TRY THIS: Brush a little Sta- 
comb into that unruly hair every 
morning and watch it calm down. 
Stacomb keeps the most stubborn 
hair always smooth, in place: It 
helps prevent dandruff too. 

Use Stacomb and see your hair im- 
prove daily. In jars or tubes or in 
liquid form at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. Made by Standard Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 113 West 18th Street, 
New York. Canadian address: Stand- 
ard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King St., 
West, Toronto, Ont. 
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cet HIK-STIK 


Get the most out of outdoor jaunts 
with HIK-STIK, the staff of a thou- 
sand uses. For hiking, hill climb 
ing, pike pole, drill staff, tent 
pole, rescuing from water or 
live wires. Head, with pointed 
end and hook, fastened firmly 
on staff of straight-grained, live 
ash. Will withstand pull of 
1,000 Ibs. 






Complete with rust-proofed 
malleable head—$1.00. With 
solid brass head—$1.25. Send 
cash with order. Money back 
if not satisfied. (Send five 2- 
cent stamps to cover shipping.) 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
Dept. H, Kokomo, Ind. 
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Get Your Naird 
Play Ball! 
Extra large size ball, red 
white and blue heavy water 
preet cloth cover, 41 inches 
n circumference much 
larger than a regular size 
Basket Ball. Complete 
with a strong guaranteed 
Outdoors or indoors it’s a wonder 
Water will not hurtit. Will 
Postpaid $1 





rubber bladder. 
lake it to the beach. 
stand a great deal of rough handling. 


LEVIN BROS. 


54 W. 117th Street, New York, N. Y- 











Make MOVIES 


With 


BABY STANDARD 


Movie Camera $37 


including 2 Magazines 


Takes standard size pictures—25-foot 
reel. For camp, vacation and fun around 


pa) 


Vy 







of parades, events, accidents, etc. Pic- 
tures can he pro “_- on wail or sheet. 
shown as 


Movie film can t and 
**stills’’ with the 


VICAM $1 5 
PROJECTOR 
o or projector om be attached to camera for 
howing mov 
Write for Pree Fo — telling about this 
movie camera and pro. ir 


VICAM PHOTO APPLIANCE CORP. 
1228-A Belmont Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


near Rochester, N. Y. EFFICIENT FACULTY. Prepares 
for all colleges and Technical schools. Strong Business 
Courses. #ymnasium, all athletics and school activities. 
Modern Rates. 94th year begins Sept.15. Write 

Dr. Frank MacDaniel, Box 200, Lima, N. Y. 








OH, BOY, WHAT A FINISH! 
READ “THE SWASTIKARS” 
NEXT MONTH IN BOYS’ LIFE 


July 
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Helen is Home’ 


How about your Helen? Is 
that the kind of a welcome Jou 
get or has yours beena little on 
the cold side? 

Personal appearance deter- 
mines What kind of a welcome 
you get—for personal neatness 
counts and counts BIG. 

Put ‘2-in-1" Shoe Polish 
and Kit on the job—for a few 
seconds each day—and then 
so far as your shoes are con- 


cerned, you wont have to 
worry about the kind of e wel- The hoy 





come YOUR Helen’s mother With a 

gives you. shine 
Send 10 ° 

markable y Peo wins 


“Foot pr ints o 
History”’—also_advis- 
ingon the care of shoes. 


Write— 
PF. P. DALLEY’, Co. 


279 Military, am 
Buffalo, N / 








Shoe 
Polish. 
ban se saamanaas ea 
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HE new improved 

model with many 
new features of grace and 
beauty. It has the de- ° 
pendability that everyone 
expects in an Ingersoll. 


$]-75 














scene “Sent 


“Wrest! is ex: lly fine exercise for a normal 


ceptionally 
normal h Day shes 
Rg Sera: ta should any ea Know that his 


running saees, 
need exercise and you Ww: 
rs, good wre: atlers, g iy ep sports. cl 
‘amily phys! 
our kidneys; at least 
. 2ye-oe, Ee 8 a that tax your Ba 
y a perfectly best aad I'bey to to ots 
oa wrestling.’’ Get the inside secrets on 
wor; 


FarmerBurnsandFrankGotch 


and w. 
for weyanten 
Wrestling from 


you our iltustrated and wrestling ; 
FREE—no ob 
bet Sstigeapiarateeescec ta [4 


Farmer Burns, 6114 Ry. Exch. Bldg..Omaha,Neb. 
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|days. I’ve got several water polo balls I can 
let you have to practice with, and I'll rope off a 
| court by the end of the pier the first thing to- 
| morrow morning. The Water Carnival takes 
|place ten days from today so you’ve got 
plenty of time to get in shape. Meanwhile 
| you’re welcome to anything you want around 
the resort, and if I can do any thing for any of 
| you, don’t fail to let me know.’ 
The Mayfield and Elton fellows all thanked | 
the resort owner for his generosity and interest | 
|inthem. As soon as the Elton crowd had gone | 
| back to their sport in the water, Lance took up | 
| camping matters with Mr. W inchell and within 
the next hour the Mayfield party was on the 
|march again, this time through woods and | 
| | underbrush, struggling with heavy luggage on 
the quarter-mile carry to the point. The| 
| diteiee was not far, but the means of access 
| was difficult. And when the boys reached the 
| point, Lance decided to build camp on the very 
| end of it which jutted out into the lake. This 
| added another quarter-mile to the journey with 
| their crossing over to the other side of the | 
point and following the shore-line out. 

That night, after tents had been pitched, a 
meal cooked and eaten, and a cheerful bon- 
fire built, Lance called a council of war. In 
the light of the fire he discussed the run-in with 
Elton and the prospects of the coming contest. 

“T wasn’t particularly anxious to take up 
with the proposition at first,” Lance told the 
faithful seventeen. “I suppose you noticed 
that Dazzy jumped at it right off. The 
| reason was that he’s a crack swimmer and most 
|of the Elton bunch are. They ought to be. 
| The Elton Y. M. C. A.’s got a fine swimming- 
| pool and the fellows are swimming the year 

around under a crackerjack instructor. The 
only chance we get to swim is in the summer 
months, and not so much of a chance at that. 
| Dazzy figures that playing basketball against 
| us in the water is the softest kind of picking. 

And he’s pretty close to right. We're up 
| against a bigger handicap right now than we 
were last season playing without a basketball 
floor of our own and practicing out-of-doors!” 

The Mayfieldites sat for five full minutes, 
sober-faced, listening to the crackling of the 
fire, none of them speaking after Lance’s 
sizing up of the situation. Then Jones burst 
out in his characteristic fashion. 















give two cents to play on a team that was | 
always looking for a chance to grab an ad-| 
vantage. Elton thought they had a cinch 

when they took us on at the county tourna- 
ment, and we fooled ’em. They evidently 
think they’ve got a cinch again. Well, I’m 
here to tell the world that I’m not such a bad 
swimmer myself and if any one of those Elton 
birds makes more than one basket off me dur- 
ing the entire game they’ll have to swim the 
length of the court under water to do it!” 

The outburst by Jones aroused spirit. 
There were other declarations equally as 
vociferous. Lance was commended on all 
sides for accepting the challenge which was 
literally flung at them through Dazzy Veach 
on behalf of the Elton team. 

‘‘Water basketball means that some of you 
fellows who’ve filled in as subs or who haven’t 
had a chance at all will no doubt get to play on 
the first team,” said Lance. ‘‘And some of us 
who didn’t do so badly on a wooden floor will 
take to the side-lines when it comes to water. 
There’s Pierce and Modlin, for instance. You 
two fellows are among our best swimmers. 
As like as not you would star in a game of 
water basketball.” 

Pierce and Modlin winked at each other 
happily, tickled at the thought that there 
might come a time when their services would 
count for something. 

“Tn fact, I’m not so sure but what I ought to 
drop out myself,” continued Lance. 

“Get off! You’re a good swimmer. What’s 
biting you?” chirped Lawton. “I’m the duck 
with the lead feet and the cast-iron stomach. 
I’d be as out of place in a game of water 
basketball as an angle-worm trying to catch a 
fly on the wing!” 

‘Well,’ considered Lance, “in comparison 
to Dazzy I’m a dub. I must admit he’s a 
wonder in the water. I don’t suppose there’s 
a better swimmer in this part of the state than 

+ ” 

“That being the case none of us are going to 
make any too good a showing against him,” 
deduced Hines. “‘ And while you may not be a 
flashy swimmer, you’re steady. We’ve got to 
have you in.’ 

There was a hearty endorsement to what 
Hines had to say. 

“We'll see,’ smiled Lance. ‘‘We’ll see how 
we all look in the water tomorrow. Right 
now I’d like to see how it felt to be tucked 
under a blanket and hear the breeze rustling 
the flaps of my tent.” 

(To be continued in the August Boys’ Lire) 
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HERE is just the sort of vacation every boy loves. 

Safe fun—with plenty of thrills and excitement. 
Whether off for a fishing trip, a long cruise, a scouting 
trip, finding the choice swimming holes, or meeting the 
other fellow’s challenge in a motor boat race, it’s all 
fun—all exciting. 


Elto—Ole Evinrude’s latest, greatest wonder Motor, 
quickly turns any rowboat into a speedy motor launch. 
Light weight, easily carried, you can take it with you 
wherever you go. Attach it instantly to any rowboat 
and ‘‘ Get out on the water and Go.’ 


Enjoy the thrilling fun of motor’ 
boating at small cost. 


No other Motor for rowboats has so much speed and 
power as Elto. No other has safe rudder steering from 
any part of the boat. No coaxing and priming to start. 
It “‘starts with a touch” every time. Out on the water, 
no other Outboard Motor can keep the pace it sets. 


_Ask Dad to get you an Elto this summer. He, too, 
will enjoy it. So will Mother and Sister. 


Write for Free Catalog today. 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 

Dept. 58 


Manufacturers’ Home Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 






Elto’s greater power and speed afford 
constant satisfaction. 








LaF OLE EVINRUDE’S 
ee pm, New Fast Light Twin 


First off the mark 
—the Elto “Starts Motor for Rowboats 


with a touch.” 
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“Who cares about the handicap? I wouldn’t | gy 





Official approval is your 
guarantee of superior quz ale 
ity—then why pay more? 
Cheap commercial types 
which are decidedly in- 
ferior, costas much. Rex- 
craft Official Scout bugles 
are backed with a money 
back guarantee. 


BOY SCOUT BUGLE 


class other buglers. A Merit pedee comes 


This magnificent, highly 
polished brass $7.50 Rex- 
craft bugle, now available 
to all Scouts for 


ONLY $4.25 


Plus postage 





The Rexcraft official ‘bugle, perfect in tune 





and tone, is the easiest blowing, best balanced easier witha Rexcraft. Built to U. S. Govern- 
and best constructed busie made anywhere. ment specifications, key of G, slide to F. If local 
If you own a “REXCRAFT” official bugle, “REX. 


dealer is not yet supplied with the 
you will be surprised how easily you will out- CRAFT”, write us. 7 


REX INTERNATIONAL PRODUCT. S CO., Inc. 


BUGLE DEPT. 7 Jay Street, prooklyn, N. Y. 


5 
(America’s Largest Bugle Manufacturer) 
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IN BOYS’ LIFE NEXT MONTH | 


The second part of ““The Mayfield —ALSO— 
Water Dogs “PIRATE ISLAND” 


The conclusion of ‘‘The Swastikars.” 
Another story of “‘Andy McPhail.” By Dave Milliken 


-HURRY BOYS! 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 
Get this real U. S. Army 
MARCHING COMPASS 

Only Order Today 


95c. 
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PREPAID 
While They Last 
ANNIHILATES DISTANCE 


New genuine French Champiere 
Binoculars only 4 3-8 inches high 
closed, 6 1-3 inches extended. 
Lenses over 1 6-8 inches in diam- 
eter, Champiere always guaran 





o so ceed eae 
—a 
top bar--mile scale on ‘middle t ber. 
Each instrument is supplied with 
handsome case, neck loop and 
strap 
EXAMINE THIS BINOCULAR, Money back if not satisfied. 








These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne 
Marching Compasses which were made for 
the army by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
N. Y., at a cost of $24.50 each. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
Manufacturer mporter 


1620 Arapahoe St. ae ee Denver, Colo. 


Paul Weiss, Optician, 1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


Sale Price 95c., Packing and Postage 20c Extra. 
You may send me the Champiere Long Range Binocular as 
described. I enclose Remittance of $7.65 (Jor send C.O.D. 


All goods sold subject to your examination. 
Ciiaen Camp Outfitters (You are to return money promptly if I return the glass for 


Michigan Tent & Awning Company LL pee 











1741 Lysander Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 


| RA 





Radio Engineer 


Extraordinary! 


Old folks can take a 
tip from the family radio 
expert, for he and his 
gang constitute the last 
word in the choice of 
receiving set parts. 


And when boys get 
together and talk Radio 
“A,” “B” and “C” bat- 
teries there’s only one 
brand that they’re strong 
for — Burgess — because 
Burgess Batteries are 
quiet, serve longer, and 
they do everything a bat- 
tery should do—better. 


“‘Ask YOUR Boy’”’ 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufacturers 
Flashlight - Radio - Ignition - Telephone 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisc. 


In Canada: Niagara F Falls and Winnipeg 
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A High Frequency Wave Meter 


(Concluded from page 34) 








| As we have suggested, the wave meter can 
jalso be calibrated in conjunction with a short 
wave receiver. With the receiver oscillating 
jand using the standard % coil on the wave- 
meter, the condenser (wave meter) is turned 
until a click is heard in the telephones. This 
click will be heard on the wave to which the set 
is tuned. In this manner it is easy to locate 
jthe | sixty-meter wave, at which tune the 
|receiv er is left oscillating, while change is made 
jto the 4 coil. The coil is now adjusted until 
ithe click comes at the desired point—namely, 
480 meters on the scale. In making these tests, 
ithe wave 
meter is situ- 
ated so that 
the pick-up 
coil is close to 
the panel of 
the receiver. 
Having ad- 
justed the 
}wave meter 
by either of 
jthese meth- 
ods, so that on 
sixty meters it 
reads exactly 






























| of the scale, this proportion will hold for all 
jother waves. For example, 40 meters will be 
|indicated by 320 meters on the scale. 

| It is now “possible, using the ¥% coil, to 
calibrate still smaller coils in the same manner. 
For instance a 1/20 coil can be wound with 
about two turns of wire on the same Lorenz 
form. This will tune to 30 meters at 600 on 
the meter scale, which is 240 on the % coil. 
On the 1/20 coil, 20 meters will of course be 
400 on the scale. 

New Regulations for Amateur Stations 
(Copied from “QST” 
magazine for March, 
with the considerate 
permission of the 
editors.) 

Amateurs having 
transmitting stations 
should take close 
note of the following 
regulations of the 
Department of Com- 
merce, which went 
into effect January 
5, 1925, as a result of 
studies made at and 
HP subsequent to the 
Third National 
Radio Conference. 


Wave Lengths 

150 to 200 meters, 
75 to 85.7 meters, 
37-5 to 42.8 meters, 
18.7 to 21.4 meters, 
and 4.69 to 5.35 
meters, are allocated 
to amateur stations. 


Spark Transmitters 

Amateur spark transmitters produce con- 
siderable interference and consequently are 
responsible for many complaints. Amateur 
owners of such transmitters should abandon 
their use as early as possible and adopt a 
system producing less interference. Until such 
change is made they will be permitted in the 








wave length band between 170 and 180 meters 
and should have a decrement not exceeding .1. 
(Note 1: the previous ruling was 0.2.) 


Phone and ICW Transmitters 


Phone and ICW (Interrupted Continuous 
Wave) transmitters will be permitted in the 
band from 170 to 180 meters. ICW will be 
defined as the type of wave produced by | 
mechanically interrupting one or more of the | 
radio frequency circuits or the type of wave 
produced by any transmitting set which | 
produces an equivalent effect. 








CW Transmitters 
CW (Continuous Wave) transmitters will be 
permitted in all of the bands allocated for 
amateur use. 


Coupled Circuits 

Amateur stations must use circuits /oosely 
coupled to the radiating system, or devices that 
will produce equivalent effects to minimize key 
impacts, harmonics and plate supply modula- 
tions, except in cases where loops are used as 
radiators. Conductive coupling, even though 
loose, will not be permitted. (Note 2: Note 
that this applies to 150-200 meters also, and 
whether or not quiet hours are observed—a 
new ruling.) 


Power Supply 

No restrictions will be imposed relative to the 
character of power supply, provided the | 
emitted wave is sharply defined. (Note 3: 
There are no restrictions outside of quiet hours. 
If one wants to avoid quiet hours, the types of 
power supply specified in the paragraph “‘ Quiet 
Hours” must be used between 8 and 10:30 | 
p.m. and during Sunday church services. 


Quiet Hours 

Amateur stations when using wave lengths 
between 150 and 200 meters are required to 
observe a silent period from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
daily, standard time, and on Sundays while 
church services are being broadcast. Such 
stations, when using wave lengths below 85 
meters and having a pure continuous wave or 
where a full wave rectification is employed, are 
not required to observe a silent period, pro- 
vided no interference is caused other service. | 


Station Licenses 
Licenses issued for amateur stations will 


_ authorize the use of any or all of the wave | 


lengths allocated for amateur use, provided | 
the transmitter meets the requirements of the | 
above regulations. No alteration in the 
apparatus will be permitted which results in 
changing the character of the emitted wave 
except under authority granted by the Super- | 
visor of Radio. | 


Intercommunication 
Amateur stations are not permitted to com- 








government | 


with commerial or 
stations unless authorized by the Secretary of | 


municate 


Commerce, except in an emergency or for 
testing purposes. This restriction does not | 
apply to commugication with small pleasure | 
craft such as yachts and motor boats, which | 
may have difficulty in establishing commu- 
nication with commercial or government sta- 
tions. 


| Personal 
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Broadcasting 
Happiness 


One very important factor in the revival 
of harmonica music is the radio. From the 
leading radio stations of the oop nany | ama- 
teur and professional players are broad- 
casting happiness to millions with the aid 
of that popular musical instrument—the 
Hohner Harmonica. 
“Tune in” with the harmonica programs 
for entertainment, education and inspira- 
tion. Enjoy the cheerful melodies broad- 
cast by boys and girls of school age—the 
operatic, classical and jazz selections of the 
harmonica orchestras and professional so- 
loists; then get a Hohner Harmonica—50c 
up—and a Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, 
Inc., Dept. 150, New York City. 

If you want a real musical treat ask to hear 

Vocalion Record No. 14865, by Moore & Freed 





R “Seneca Moccasin 


Bers will be especially interested in the 

SP ienses Moccasin moulded on the same 
natural-shape last as the Indians made 
theirs. Flexible soles of Maple-Pac leather 
just like the moccasins we make for guides 
and professional sportsmen. Made of choc- 
olate elkskin, spring heels, oxford or ankle 
heights. Go to the best sporting goods store 
in town and’ ask for Russell’s real Mocca- 
sins, Seneca Model. If they cannot 
supply, write us for free 
catalog illustrating 
Russell’s Outing Foot- 
wear. 

HE W. C. RUSSELL 

THMOCCASIN co. 


917 Wisconsin Street. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 








This Amazing New 
Motor—the 
-is easier to handle than a bicycle. 
a gallon. Operates at less 
than 4 cent per mile. Half the weight of ordinary 
motorcycles. Safe—clean. Perfectly balanced. 
You'll like it right from the start. Costs less than 
any other high-grade machine. Write to-day for 
illustrated booklet telling all about the Indian 
Prince, the Personal Motor—and how easily you 
can buy it. 


Gndian Motocyele Co 


Dept. Y7, Springfield, Mass. 





Indian Prince 
Goes 100 miles on 


July 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Special Amateur Station Licenses 

There being no further need for special ama 
teur station licenses, owners of stations holding 
such licenses will be permitted to continue the 
use of their “Z” calls under regular amateur 
station licenses No new “Z”’ calls will be 
issued The privilege of using the wave lengths 
from 105 to 110 meters is withdrawn 
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Box 


(All questions addressed te THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all our readers, and they are invited 
t¢ submit to it all their radio difficulties ) 








Artificial Static 
QUESTION: Every evening, shortly after 
sunset. I am bothered by static. Reception is 
much clearer during the day than at night. Is 
there anything I can do about these disturb- 
ances? Would a better receiving set help 
matters?P—A P. J., Cohalis, N. Y 


ANSWER: If the disturbance is static, 
little or nothing can be done to eliminate it 
Namur He ts Ub MMENMMNAC ALS ach MARTON tT LAU MAM —_, 





Chat with the Department Editor 


This month we dedicate THE RADIO TOWER to - 
; the transmitting amateur, Only a few years ago, we 
were practically all amateursin the good old sense of 
theword But today only a very small percentage of 
persons interested in radio give more than a casual 
hang about code transmission It iz only a desultory 
brother here and there who appreciates that the real 
fun in radio lies iu code work and inter-communica- 
tion. And so, in accordance with the cruel law to 
which all editors bow, we have catered to the BCL. = 
It is only the many letters from you chaps who feel 
the lure of the key, that brings forth the subject 
matter and dedication of this month's RADIO © 
TOWER. : 
1 have some interesting ana constructive data on 
short-wave receivers covering the 20 40 and 80 
meter bands—receivers built by your edstor and 
operating in his own station. Would you like this to 
appear in The Radio Department? 
nter-communication of course, includes radio 
telephony, so let us put emphasis on the code work, = 
In the first place code is the more fascinating Itisa = 
fraternal bond—the high-sign of a secret society = 
Also—wireless telephony is confined to the wave- 
band between 170 and 200 meters. which has not the 
carrying power of the higher frequencies Much 
gréatet distance can be covered with the same power ~ 
on shorter waves--20 and 40 meters in the daytime. 
and 75 to 80 meters at night. i 
Radio and wireless are two names for the same ~ 
thing—regardless of what most persons think Many = 
of our new arrivals in radiodom will insist that = 
“radio” refers to telephonic communication and = 
* wireless” to code. The fact 1s, L prefer the term 
“wireless.” It is more descriptive and definite 
Radio phenomena embrace infinite frequency bands 
—below and far above the frequencies employed in 
wireless communication. Wireless 1s just one com- 
paratively simple branch of science. Radio is 
perhaps the fundamental ot all sciences 
Your attention is directed to the new regulations 
governing amateur transmitters which ig published 
elsewhere in this issue of THE RADIO TOWER 
The new stipulation of coupled circuits makes illegal 
the transmitter described in our December, 1924, 
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department. Rather than attempt te couple this = 
oscillator inductively to the antenna system. J should = 
use a coupled Hartley. : 
73— : 
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Static eliminators are very elaborate con- 
trivances and of doubtful efficiency Static is 
electrically very much like a radio signal, and 
anything that eliminates static is just as likely 
to do away with the signal at the same time. 
A seller of radio goldbricks once advertised a 
device that could be attached to any aerial and 
which he claimed would positively eliminate 
static. It did, and consisted of three feet of 
tubber tubing connected in series with the 
lead-in. 

Static is equally unpleasant on modest and 
expensive apparatus No set is immune from 
it Static is worse in the summer time, and 
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description of his trouble we doubt if it is 
natural static of which he complains The | 
chances are that artificial strays are bothering | 
him—such as arc-light interference. This 
would become noticeable of course only when 
the lights are on—in other words after dusk 
Were the difficulty more or less continuous, day 
and night. the interference might be similarly 
traced to a trolley or high-tension line. 

Artificial strays from such lines are most 
noticeable when the receiving antenna is run 
parallel to the lines. and when this is the case. 
the disturbances can beannoying over distances 
of several miles The obvious solution of the 
difficulty is to swing the antenna so that it runs 
at right angles to the suspected lines 


My First Set 

QUESTION: What is the best kind of a set 
for a beginner to build? What should a good 
home-made receiver cost? Is a fifty-foot an 
tenna long enough?—B T., Syracuse N Y 

ANSWER: I suggest a crystal receiving set 
for the beginner. Such’sets are easy to make 
and can be constructed tor less than two 
dollars. All material, including antenna and 
telephone receivers. should not run the bill 
above six dollars 

Several crystal receivers have been described 
at different times in IHE RADIO TOWER 
They are easy to construct,impose no large 
drain on the pocket-book and the operation is 
very simple. The range, however, for con- 
sistent satisfactory reception is limited to about 
fitteen miles under average conditions. 

A fifty-foot aerial is rather short, though it 
is quite sufficient for a good bulb receiver A 
longer aerial will give better signal strength, 
but interference will be increased. However, 
at least a hundred-foot span is recommended 
for the best operation of a crystal receiver 


comparatively weak and noisy reception car | ’ 
be expected between May and October. | 
But judging from our correspondent’s 


Telephone Shunt Condenser 

QUESTION: What is the correct capacity 
for the small fixed condenser shunting the tele- 
phone'receivers in a crystal set? Is the gas pipe 
a safe ground? I run my antenna and ground 
leads very close together for some forty feet. Is 
this a bad idea?—A. R. C , Butte, Montana. 

ANSWER: The bypass condenser can be 
any capacity between oo1 mfd. and .oo25 mfd 
The value is not at all critical. 

The gas pipe is not always a safe ground. 
Our correspondent doubtless refers to using it 
in the ground circuit of his lightning arrester. 
Most insurance clauses specify a driven ground 
or water pipe. The reason the gas pipe is not 
altogether satisfactory is because the piping 
within the house is often insulated by a gasket 
from the mains buried in the earth. This same 
consideration makes the gas pipe ‘‘ground”’ 
undesirable for reception or transmission. 

The antenna and ground wires should not be 
run close together for any great distance This | 
adds to the capacity across the antenna pri- | 
mary, and in some cases may impair the ability 
of the receiver to tune to low wave lengths 
Keep the leads about one inch apart. 





Farads, Microfarads, and Micro- 
Microfarads 

QUESTION: What is the difference between 
microfarad and micro-microfarad? I see both 
terms used very often but cannot understand 
the latter expression.—A.L D , Chicago, Ill 

ANSWER: The “farad,” as most of us 
know, is the unit of electrical capacity, and is 
named after Michael) Farady, the English 
electrical physicist. This unit, however, is 
much too Jarge to deal with the capacities 
generally encountered in electrical work, which, 
as a rule, are computed in millionths of a farad, 
or microfarads The abbreviation of micro- 
farad is mfd. In radio work, even the micro- 
farad is too large a capacity to be applied con- 
veniently. Generally we must refer to thou- 
sandths of a microfarad. such as .oor mfd. So 
once more for convenience we divide by a 
million and the result is the micro-microfarad, 
which is abbreviated mmfd. One-thousandth 


of a micro-farad (.oor1 mfd. is one-thousand 
micro-microfarads, .00025 mfd. is two hundred 
and fifty micro-microfarads—and so on) 
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Scout Supplies. 


in making King 


More rapid p 








wins Official Indorsement 


ge a series of extensive tests and comparisons the King 
Bugle was selected from a number of competitive makes as 
the official quality Bugle for Boy Scouts by the Department of 


tone and general suitability were the standards by which all 
bugles were judged. The King easily wor approval, due tothe 
quality of workmanship and care used in its construction. 
King Bugles are true musical instruments, due to the scien- 
tific proportions embodied in them. The same research and 
acoustical investigations employed in building King Trumpets, 
Saxophones, Trombones and other wind instruments are used 


They are easier to play, more perfect in tune. have a better 
quality of tone than any other bugle made. They are built to 
the U. S. Government specifications —in the Key of G and 
slide to Key of F 


because it is properly designed. 

Get a King Bugle today before the camping season opens 
the music dealer in your city who sells King Band Instruments 
will have them, or the 
Boy Scout Headquarters in New York. 

If you are interested in any other instrument. such as the 
trumpet, saxophone, trombone, etc., use the coupon below to 
state which one and we’ll send you the latest King catalog. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5220-65 Superior Avenue 


Manufacturers of 
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play a WINS! 
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KING Quality 







Ease of playing, perfection of tune. quality of 











Bugles. 













rogress in bugling can be made on a King 







Department of Scout Supplies at the 








Cleveland, Ohio 
Band Instruments 














SI rien 
Address 
| 


Catalog 


THE H. N. WHITE CO., 5220-65 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Send me without obligation the following: 
S end C] Prices and Description of King Official Boy Scout Bugle. 


} Catalogs and literature regarding_—__ 


\_J (State which instrument whether saxophone, trombone ete.) 
Coupon for 


























Line up the boys. 
Give the fellows at 












Turn’ the 4 
WOW t!: Wontthey iump. Doesn t hurt. 
—cant harm: but how it does shoot the old 
electric iuice through ‘em. How they holler 
and dance. and laugh and prance. BOY. you 
sureiy want one. Four inches tall. Perma- 
nent chrome steel magnet—wears indefinitely, 
furnishes elec “icity at no cost. A wonder. 
complete, in attractive box SEND NO 
MONEY Pay Postman $2.00 and few pen- 
nies fees, we pay postage. 
KNAPP ELECTRIC CORP. 
Dept. E, Port Chester, N. Y. 


SA RISA RE ee 
ah VY Are & 


FREE Send for the big Knapp 


Catalogue, describing 
and illustrating in color 
half a hundred wonder- 
ful electric toys and ma- 


chine models. Just out. FREE 











Look! Hair Cream Bargain 


COMB-O, the Magic Hair Cream, kee 
your hair combed all day in any style. 
Makes it smooth and glossy: gives you a 
well-groomed appearance. Trains stubborn 
hair, fine after swimming. Not sold in 
stores. SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Order 
one large jar of COMB-O at 75c and we'll 
include another 75c jar free. $1. 
value for 75c. SEND NO MONEY. Pay 
postman 75c plus few pennies 








This Tent 


Only $9.85 


YOU SHOULD HAVE THIS HIGH 
GRADE BARCO QUALITY TENT 


Guaranteed waterproot and complete with 
Inst stakes and slides, size 7 x 7 ft. 
INSIST ON BARCO TENTS. 29 years 
of practical Tent building your guarantee. 
Guaranteed waterproof Umbrella tents. 
Tourist and Wall tents of all kinds. Ex- 
rienced campers and Tourists appreciate 
the dependable material and fine workman- 
ship in these tents. 
Write for illustrated catalog on tourist in- 
formation and guide before buying elsewhere 


Barnett Canvas Goods Co., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers and Camp 
Outfitters in the East 
117 Arch Street Philad: Iphia, Pa. 














“Jim Morse in 
Australia” 


A J. Allan Dunn Story—Begins 








tage. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Order this big 
bargain now. AVON MFG CO., Dept. 15, Cinci ti, O 


in September BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Scout Ashley Will Tell You How 
$13.50 in Three Days 


How much money do you need? 


Scout Ashley is one of hundreds of BOYS’ LIFE readers who have found 
the way toget cash all the year round.- And BOYS’ LIFE is happy to offer 
you the exact, winning sales talks that put $13.50 in Ashley’s pockets in three 
All you have to do is ask for it if you want money and mean business. 

Every day now is worth three or four at some other time. Every boy should 
have BOYS’ LIFE for summer reading and fun and help in camp. Any boy 
can earn money now to invest in BOYS’ LIFE. Let him read a copy. 


days! 


Just write at once to 





STAMPS] 


GOSSIP POR. 


























The Ashley Plan Man, ©, BOYS’ LIFE, Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York City 
DIFFERENT 


| 1 0 STAMPS FREE 


to copnennes. Rs Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 
RISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Don’t Lose Your 


BOYS’ LIFE! 
50 WAYS TO Stamps Free }! all diflerent, free to all send- 


ingjfor our approval sheets. 
EARN THE COST OF IT | 15¢e. List of 1500 stamps at le each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
| B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
Here are 50 ways in which boy subscr ribers hz > | e 


secured the money that paid for their BOYS’ L IF +5 } 


Sycamore Bidae 





Used Foreign Stamps 











Zambesia, Zanzibar, 


emmengeean Stamps, Menagerie collection, and Album, only 10 cents 

Piling wood. 4 diff. Albanio, r2c. 3 diff. Armenia, 12c. 1 Brunel, 3c. 

Raising a call. 1 Cook Is., 3c. 2 ‘Horto, 8c. 3 Kiauchau,7c. 2 Nauru, 
8 oe. 1 Tahiti, 8c. 1 ST Sc. 





Mowing law 
Selling BOYS’ LIFE 
Painting fence. 
Delivering milk. 

weeping church. &( 
Keeping chickens. 
Selling BOYS’ LIFE. 
Cleaning up yards. 
Carrying out ashes. 
Distributing samples. 
Working in the hay. 
Delivering telegrams. 
Caddying for golfers. 
Driving an auto truck. 
Working in an office. 
Collecting scrap iron. 
Working in drug store. 
Sweeping schoolhouse. 
Farm work in summer. 
Raising a potato pate). 
Working in greenhouse. 
Working for a gardener. 
Working in lumber yard. 
Selling garden produce. 
Putting in a ton of coal. 
Working around the home. 
Working in doctor’s office. 
Cleaning neighbor's cellar. 
Tending cows and milking. 
Deliverinz telephone books. 
Working on baker’s wagon. 
Bringing up coal and wood. 
Working in a grocery store. 
Picking turkeys and squabs. 
Fixing grates of steam roller. 
Doing janitor work in school. 
Burying a dog for a neighbor. 
Sawing wood with the bucksaw. 
Delivering notices for Preacher. 

rands on Saturday afternoon. 
Writing and translating letters 
Making a birdhouse for — 
Candling eggs at a produce hous 
Working after school at planing mill. 
Making and selling a model aeroplane. 
Carrying water, picking strawberries, etc. 
Operating slicing machine for meat dealer. 
Mother gave it to me for eating less butter 


10 Ny iBE 12c. 
LIBERTY STAMP COMPAN 
St. -* Mo. 







THIS LL 3974 Arsenal St., 





BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 


A nice collection of 200 all different, J 
foreign stamps from such countries as Danzig, 
Roumania, Russia, Sweden, and many others, 


Catalog value over $4.00—all for EIGHT 
ey S to approval applicants only. 
. W. Myers & Co., Vept. A, 2931 acton Street, Berkeley, Calif. 





Bargain price list and 50% approval sheets sent 
with each order. [Illustrated album for 4000 
English hinges I2c per 1 q 

EST STAMP COMPANY 

| Depe. B, meal Donaeg Kansas City, Mo. 


9 50 DIFFERENT STAMPS for 10c 


MID Ww’ 





300 DIFFERENT STAMPS (0c 
(Cataloging $6.00) 
and price-list to those only asking to see our classy 
50% discount approval sheets. Hinges 10c per 1000 
| postpaid. Scott's 1925 Catalog $2.00, post- -paid. 
| Dept. 2 Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
es 10c. Fine album for 3500 aes Tse we 10c 
| List Pit, T ~ collections. 


| C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


K. C. Stamp Co., 





y 50 VARIETIES Africa, noes Brasil, Cuba, 
RS Mexico, etc., and album................ 
AS 1000 mixed ee. | $0 dif. U. 





Five Different Airmail Stamps Given 
to everyone sending for yo Big Bargain 
encloses '4c postage. 20 UNUSED STAMPS FREE. 
1000 different 98c, 500 different 38e, both $1.25. 
hinges with each $1.25 order. 

Buckey Stamp Co., 712 E. Bowen St., Dayten, Ohio 


100 


All Different 
Stamps FREE 


FREE PACKET 


Containing stamps from Turkey, Newfoundland, Canada, 
etc., to new applicants for our 50 and 60% sheets 
Enclose postage 2c. 1000 best hinges 10c. 


GEORGE FLAGG, Box 2991, Boston, Mass. 





1000 Peerless Hinges lic. 


Postage 2c. 
Free Album offer 


Write for our 
Lists Free. 


B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 





KEEP YOUR COPIES COMING 
Don’t miss “ The Swastikars,” ‘‘The Mayfield 
Water Dogs,”” Dan Beard, and dozens of other head- 
liners here and coming in BOYS’ LIFE. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 


Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allenstein | 





Lists who 
Free | 


> O. yp wy 


UITE a lot of new United States stamps,” 
Harry remarked. “I like the Norse- | 
American set best.” 

Well-centered copies of the most recent 
commemoratives lay on the table. The two 
cent, with a picture of the Norwegian ship 
Restaurationen, which brought the first settlers 
from Norway to this country, a second vessel 
showing in the distance. The picture was 
printed in black; the frame surrounding it 
which bore the inscription at the top, “‘ Norse- 
American” was done in red. Scrolls of ribbon | 
in the — corners carried the dates respec- | 
tively, 1825 and 1925. On the five cent value 
was a Viking ship, the blue frame about the 
black center having in its design the Norwegian 
shield at the upper left with 1825 under it 
and the United States shield with 1925 below 
in the upper right-hand corner. As most of 
the Norwegians settled in Minnesota and 
Iowa the stamps were first placed on sale in 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Benson and Northfield 
in the former State and at Decorah in the 


latter. They were also sold in Washington, 
D. C. As the issue was not a large one these 





stamps are likely to become scarce in time. 

Below these two stamps on the table were 
copies of the new fifteen cent special delivery 
orange, and the twenty-five cent special han- 
dling, deep green, and finally the Lexington- 
Concord issue. 

Bob said, “Collectors who like canceled 
stamps on the original envelopes are eagerly 
bidding for these commemoratives if posted the 
first day of their appearance, April 2nd. 
Mr. Birwood has several such envelopes with 
all three of the set on each and they are post- | 
marked Concord with the date. There are | 
advertisements in the stamp journals offering | 
such covers for prices at least four times the 
cost of the stamps.” 

“My father subscribes to the Boston 
Globe and I cut this out of it.” Harry pro- 
duced a clipping from his vest pocket and read: 
‘The special stamps are being put on sale only 
in the vicinity of the famous battles—that is, | 
in Boston and sub-stations—and in Concord 
and Lexington. As a result stamp enthusiasts 
from all over the country have sent orders for 
thousands of the new stamps to Boston dealers. 
Those who bought the stamps went right to 
work to get them postmarked. The most 
common method was to send a fake letter 
special delivery with one of the new five cent 
stamps two 2’s and a 1, in addition to the 
regular postage. Some of the enthusiasts went 
as far as Concord so that the stamps would bear 
the postmarks of the original battle zones.’ 

“T forgot to put my one and a half cent 
Harding stamps on the table,” Bob said as he 
rose and crossed over to a closet in which he 
kept everything connected with his stamp 
hobby and brought back an envelope from 
which he shook four of the new stamps, one 
perforated all around, another imperforate, 
the third perforated only horizontally and the 
final one having only vertical perforation. 
“These will all be in the catalogue next year,” 
he explained. 

“There ought to be plenty of the new 
Harding stamps,’”’ said Harry. ‘One billion 
four hundred million were printed. 

“A recent French stamp seems to be on its 
way to a higher value—the fifty centimes 
issued in honor of the poet, Ronsard. In the 
French market it is already in much demand, 
bringing as high as two francs—that would 
be two hundred centimes. I’m glad we have 
copies of it. 

‘“‘The Philatelic International Exhibition in 
Paris which opened in May attracted a good 
many American stamp collectors. Mr. Alfred 
Lichtenstein of this country was one of the 
judges. 

“Mr. Birwood says modern experts think 
collecting stamps should have some intention 
beyond just hoarding endless varieties; that 
some effort should be made toward throwing 
light on the issues in which the collector 
is interested. They like to think of it as a sort 
of science. If collecting began with boys 
they ought to have opinions too. For my part 
I like the historical side best and when these 
special sets—commemorative—appear I am 
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ANCHER’S 


Oh, Boys! 


| Hope, Bosnia, Crete, Congo, etc. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 





GUARANTEED PACKETS 


From Countries You Want in Your Album 





These are selected from the largest packet list ever 
offered the American collector. Hundreds more 


equally good, equally low priced in Free Price List 
No. 60, 150 all diff. .10; No. 279, 25 diff. Egypt 
.30; 85, 20 diff. Madagascar .50; No. 297, Re- 


No 

union, 20 diff. .50; No. 152, Europe 100 diff. .10: 
No. 301, Ireland 10 diff. .10; No. 299, Saar 25 diff’ 
.50; No. 278, Dutch Indies 10 diff. .10; No. 15, 300 
all diff. 25; No. 8, 1000 all diff. 1.25; N 75 
stamps from 75 diff. countries .25; No. 3, 3000 all 
diff. 5.00; No. 223, 100 — only = diff. .50; No 
161, 100 Mexico all diff. 2.00; No. 211, Honduras ali 
diff. .50; No. 72, 100 ty? glonies all diff. .50; 
No. 309, Ceecee 25 all diff. .20; No. 312, A ruguay 
50 all diff. 0. 308, Bulgaria aM diff. 1.06 

Every one of ribene 1 packets bears the SCOTT SE ALD 
guarantee, which means that every stamp in every 
Scott packet is not only genuine, but listed in 
Scott’s Stamp Catalogue. Scott Seald packets con- 
tain no post cards, reprints, cut squares, foreign 
revenues or telegraphs such as are commonly found 
in packets of uncertain origin. not exactly as 
represented we, or any of our dealers, will make 








good. 
Write for the Free 80-page price list of bargains in 
Scott Seald packets, albums, sets and accessories, 
priate packets are sold at your stamp dealers 
or write 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., 
33 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y: 














$$$ Outfit—only 12¢c! Fine 
triangle stamp; set German 
stamps with (pre-war) value 
forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, mme. 
scale; small album; 2 approval sheets: airmail set: scarce 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, ete. Entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 





TWh LIGHT approvis 





100 Coloniais portion and French) FREE inc. Egypt 
(sphinx), Irish (Rep.), Tchad (tiger) etc., to collectors buyine 
or selling 3 of our famous Twinlight Approvals—picture and ani- 
mal stamps—no trouble in selling. Give reference 


EBEN H. TARR Gloucester, Mass. 








MYSTIC’S “‘MYSTE- 
RIOUS”’ PACKET! 


( ‘ON * Some 7 from the lands of cannibals, heathens 
sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included are 
Kenya and Uganda, Persia, Africa, Dutch Indies, Gold 
Coast, Federated Malay States, Abyssinia, Nyassa, Travan- 
core, Siam, Congo, etc. This wonderful packet containing 
105 ‘all different (mostly unused) for only 8 cents to ap- 
Rave” Stic STAN Big Price List Free with each order. 
STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 
BOYS! Have you ever owned a nice metal water- 
mi detector? Hinsdale offers—all for 
10c: Pocket stock book for duplicates; small ruled aitarme: 
perforation gauge and millimetre scale: packet from 








| Newfoundland, Africa, Siam, Travancore, India, Egypt, 


White Russia, Fiume, triangle; and lastly, a brand new 

watermark detector! is wonderful outfit for 

only 10 cents to tte al applicants! Order today. 
LE STAMP CO. 

Hinsdale, Ill. 





H 
| 165 North Lincoin Terese 
GENUINE STAMPS from 40 different Coun- 
tries, Australia, North, Central and South 
America, Russia, Africa, ( ‘hina, Japan, Brit- 
ish, French, Colonies, War issues, ete., also 
500 stamp hinges, pocket stock beok, per- 
foration gauge and 3 United States stamps 


issued before 1872. Biggest bargain ever 


95e. — Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
ck 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. BL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT | 


All for 12c; triangle stamp; small album; 250 hinges; 5 
large French Colonials; 2 special deliveri Airmail set; 
Red Cross set; Fantastic Fenway Packet ‘conts aining 55 
different including Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good 
This wonderful outfit 
| and 16 page price list only 12¢ to new approval applicants. 


| FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


100 Unused for Only 6c 


All different and genuine from Georgia, Venezuela, 
Poland. Turkey, San Marino, ete.—worth $1.00—with 
250 hinges and big bargain lists, all for 6¢ to new appli- 
cants, for our approvals. 


VICTORIA STAMP CO., London, Canada 


NYASSA _ GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 


FIUME TRIANGLE, 
large $1.00 U.S. ete., . 
tointroduce approvals All Only 9c 
FENNEL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Mo. 














NYASSA—=3 diff., 100 diff. Foreign, 10 diff. 
French and Port. Cols., 250 Hinges, Album, 
Pert. Gauge,—all for 10c; 50 diff. Fr. Cols. 15c. 
Above specials to approval applicants only! 
1000 peelable hinges, 10c; 1000 mixed, over 20 
countries, only 33c: Free Bargain Lists. We 
Buy Collections. Send us yours. 


BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 
send selec- 

7 0 of DISCOUNT 5,500 Ge 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 





— 





Two scarce countries 


Abyssinia and Nyassa. wei! yor iar 


in your collection. 
I offer for 15c to ap; nove applicants only a ont ‘ts differ erent. 19th 
eentury — — aot ‘0 beautiful Nyassa (Camel and Gi 
issue) catal sk : otk. 
RICHARD L MPRECHT, 81 N St., Val a 
Fine packet, 50 differe rent. absolutely ree wi 
Extra ! order received this hs 
July 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


[No advertisements for this classification are accepted 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service.] 





PERarA— Ammon land of Arabs, massacres and mys- 
teries! We offer Packet 25 different Persia, Including 
Searce, beautiful colored stamps, many high values; also 
set unused aeroplane stamps; also fine packet 50 all 
different including Nyassa, Kenya, Uganda, Gold Coast. 
This entire Big Lot for 16 cents but only to approval 
applicants furnishing references. Scout number K. 
Extra! Scarce Hayti stamp Catalogued $1.00 FREE with 
every order sent immediately. Act quick! Send 6 cents 
for $20 Mexican Revolution bill and price list of stamps 
and coins. Russian coin 7 cents; Three different Euro- 
pean coins 16c; Two different South American coins 17¢c; 
Two kinds European coins llc 

REIMERS, Flatiron Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 
ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

As a premium we will send for 12c (regular price twenty- 
five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 perforation 
gauge, 250 hinges, 1 triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
from Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
etc., and large price list. 


P IKES P EAK STAMP Cco., Coteraae” Boanes, Colo. 


BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 
* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
etc., etc.; also a fine set of 6 dif’. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—all for eight cents! 
Supply limited, order at once. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 








WATERTOWN, MASS. 





B s! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new 
Oy: * pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
Famous “Confiscated"’ set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge: 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc., 
Saar “ey last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 
e entire big outfit only 15c to approval applicants! 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F, Box 106, Toledo, Ohio. 


Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
eo fine stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. 
scale, ruler; good stamp from Kenya & 
Uganda (cannibal land!), Gold Coast, 


TOP Persia, all Lal 6 cents to applicants for 
Tip-Top Approvals, 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO. Palmer Lake, Colorado 








FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Showing gin Jungles, Native Chief, Tigers free for 
2c:—60 U.S. 15ce: 50 Brit. Col. 15c: 45 Asia 14¢: 30 Africa 
14e: 200 Foreign 18c: 100 Russia 39¢e: 50 Scandinavian 
. 500 Space Album 15c: 1090 Hinges 14¢c: 30 Canada 
4c: 25 Australia 10c: 30 Belgium 10c: 6 Bosnia 6c: 
26 ~ 18c: 40 Czecho 17c: 20 Egypt 12¢c: 2 Borneo 
o 8c: Cigarette Card Album_l5c. 
eaPiRe” STAMP co. oronto, Canada 
All different, a wonderful collec- 


100 NEW tion of these popular stamps, 

EUROPE cataloguing several dollars free 
to applicants for our Net Ap- 

provals, send 2 cents postage. 

BADGER STAMP CO., Box 64, Milwaukee, Wis. 











70 Different Foreign Stamps from \ including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
andour pamphlet, which tells you “How to make your collection 


of stamps properly.” For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Company 
Room 35 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 





BARGAIN OFFER 


We offer our packet “R” consisting of 50 different fine 
UNUSED STAMPS (assembled to sell for 40c) to ap- 
proval applicants for only 15c. 100 Europe 10c. 
EDGEWOOD STAMP CoO. Milford, Conn. 


ROYAL SURPRISE PACKET . 
10French Col., 10 British Col., 10 Port. Col., Small 
Album, 250 Hinges, Perforation Gauge and Millimetre 
scale and a packet of 100 Diff. Stamps, all for 10c. to 
new approval peereeenee. 

YAL STAMP COMPANY 
6020 Broadway, Dept. L, San Antonio, Texas. 


Ten Large Showy Stamps Free 


In order to introduce our fine List of Sets, 
and fifty per cent Approvals. Postage 2c. 
PAYN STAMP CO., 945 Vista Drive, Los Angles, Calif. 


VARIETIES 

ALL DIFF. STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


20c. 50% approval sheets sent 
with eacn order. B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 














Fine collection of 75 all different 
Cigar Bands: * American Bands for 25c; Packet 
10 GERMAN, 40 American, all different, 25c. 

Nae LARGE BANDS, 4 diferent, 25c. 
B. L. LLOYD, P. O. Box 538, Houston, Texas 
E xtra! Orde ers for any 2 above get set fine FOR- 


EIGN stamps FREE. 

FREE—FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET Containing 
stamps with pictures of Tigers, Oxen, Ant Eater, Leopard, 
Emu, Kangaroo, Swan, Serpent, Alligator, Dove, Eagle, 
Lyre Bird, Lion, Camel, etc. Send 4c to cover cost of 
bostage, and ask to see our bargain approval sheets. 50% 
discount and net. Additional free stamps presented to 
purchasers. Please remit postage in unused stamps; 
coins refused. 

LIGHTBOWN’S Osborne Road, Southsea, England 
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tn Use gy Fotses 
SAFE‘ FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Stre png. sturdy, durable and dependable under all con- 
itions. Can be carried on running board of your auto- 
mobile. Can be fitted with outboard motor. Thousands 


of satisfied users. Catalog free. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
424 South Second Street, Miamisburg, Ohio 


|particularly glad to have copies of them for, 
after all, the country issuing them usually 
honors one of its great men or women or calls 
attention in this way to an important event 
in its past. Men of wealth who collect have a 
very different viewpoint from the boys. Mr. 
Diamint, a well-known St. Louis philatelist, 
specialized in Mexico. He lived in that coun- 
try for over ten years and so had every oppor- 
tunity to obtain such material as he desired, 
although on a visit to Germany he bought 
out the entire stock of Mexicans held by a 
dealer there. From 1856 to 1872 Mexican 
stamps were overprinted with the name of the 
district and the year. As there were a good 
many districts the number of varieties was 
thus increased to such a volume it was almost 
as big as the United States precancels. His col- 
lection, which amounted to over twenty-five 
thousand varieties, was not half complete.” 

Harry shrugged his shoulders. ‘No chance 
for a boy at that sort of collecting. Why, just 
glance in the catalogue. In the first Mexican 
issue the values for the four reals and eight 
reals are three dollars and a half and twenty 
dollars. And then think of dozens, perhaps 
hundreds, of varieties of each. As a rule the 
big collector looks down on commemoratives 
but I’m inclined to think boys like them best. 
Doesn’t the new Lexington-Concord set make 
us think about the jbrave men who fought 
against oppression to make the United States 
what it is to-day? And how about Nathan 
Hale? Perhaps that isn’t a commemorative, 
but anyway it is such stamps that make us 
proud of our hobby. When we show our 
collections to friends we can tell them the story 
of Nathan Hale, who was an ideal for any 
fellow to follow. How much of our history is 
recorded in special sets! The Columbian 
issue, picturing the main events in the life of 
Columbus; the Trans-Mississippi, reminding 
us of Marquette and the hardships of emi- 
grants and prospectors in the opening of the 
Middle West; the Pan-American, commemorat- 
ing our invention and industry; the Louisiana 
Purchase, honoring the men who engineered 
the deal with France whereby we gained an 
immensely valuable much needed tract of 
land; the stamp to Abraham Lincoln; the 
Alaska-Yukon, celebrating our acquisition of 
Alaska from Russia; the Hudson-Fulton; 
the Panama-Pacific, with Balboa, the Panama 
Canal and San Francisco Bay; the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary, telling of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, and the Huguenot-Walloon issue, not 
to mention those in circulation.” 





‘The Coming ng of | the 
Wharf Rat | 


(Concluded from page 25) 














terrible, complete. In the half-mile race, 
which was the longest of them all, the Rat 
took a cramp. He was setting the pace at 
the time, and it was a terrific one. Behind 
him came a Rockledge man, and _ behind 
the Rockledge man, holding himself a bit 
in reserve, was the Duke. It might have 
been the gruelling pace that brought on 
the trouble. Anyway, the Rat, stricken, 
began to flounder. Valiantly he strove to 
keep up, but was too hard hit. Before anyone 
really knew what was the matter the Rock- 
ledge fellow, amid the Rockledge cheers, had 
swept by him. As Duke came along, how- 
ever, he could see that his teammate was in 
distress, behaving rather wildly, and paused. 
The Rat, seeing him, tried to prevent it. 

“Go on!” he gasped. ‘Go on!” 

Swinging from the course, he sought to gain 
the side of the tank, but began to go down. It 
waslas he was beating the water, half paralyzed, 
in a desperate endeavor to stay up, that Duke 
reached him, dragging him ashore. It was the 
thing that saved him, but the race was lost. 
The whole field of swimmers surged by, and 
Rockledge won every place, putting her two 
points to the good. It was the luck of combat, 
and perhaps no one could blame the Rockledge 


triumphant cheer. 

“Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! Rockledge! Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! 
Rockledge! Hall! Hall! Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! Rock- 
ledge Hall!” 

There were three events left on the card. 
Beeman, crippled by the loss of the Rat, lost 
three more places in the first of them, and 
gainea one in the second. The last was the 
relay. Rockledge had a remarkable relay 
team. The year before it had broken the 
state record, and this year set the notch still 
lower by breaking its own record. It was 
generally conceded that the event belonged to 
it, that whatever else it won or lost it would 
win this. Yet it had come to a crisis, where it 
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was Beeman’s only remaining chance to get the 
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A “Knockout” 


— Can you beat it 


and win a Big Cash Prize? 





Get your gang together and form a Railroad Co... .or make it private 
ownership and do it yourself.......... Go out in the old back yard 
and lay out a Railroad with a town. . . switchyard or whatever you can. 


You can‘ use any train and equipment — Send the photograph and 
negatives to us—and just look over these prizes 





1 st Prize $2522 
2nd Prize 15 


3rd Prize 15 


5 Prizes of $522 


Contest 
Closes 


Prizes of $1 2° Sept.15 





Every Kid who enters this Contest receives an American Flyer 
pp Cap and 5 pieces of ““O” Gauge Non-Rustable Track. 


Have you seen the big “American 
Flyer” wide gauge electric train? 


It 


is already known as a WONDER 


TRAIN ..... It sure is a BEAR! 


American Flyer Mie. Co. 


2239 South Halsted Street 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


Chicago, Illinois 
: out eainell Building 
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Every Scout 
Needs Them 


OS 


With Leather Case, Belt 
Loop Shoulder Strap 


Here is your chance to carry imported French Binocu- 
lars. You will wonder how you ever got along without 
them. They are a real value. Achromatic lenses. 314 
power. 19 ligne or 124in. objectives give wide clear vision, 
the kind you need. Black morocco body and japanned 
mounting. 

Make your own test. Try them for ten days. If 
they are not the best buy you know at $8.50, return them 
and back goes your money. Show Dad this advertise- 
ment; he can use these guaranteed Binoculars himself. 
Ask for “Engraved Woodcraft Binoculars.” Try them. 
Enclose check, money order or order C.O. D. Limited 
quantity on hand. Act Now 
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Drawing Easily Learned 


Haven't you often wished that you could 
draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch 
some pretty face, etc.? You can do all of 
these things. One of America’s most fa- 
mous Cartoonists and illustrators has 




















ci . This system has revolu- 
tionized the entire theory of draw- 
ing. It means that drawing can be 
as easy for you as writing—much 
simpler than learning shorthand, 
bookkeeping or typewriting. We are 
now placing this original system for 
learning Drawing, Art and Cartooning, 
consisting of 34 lessons with over 500 
illustrations, within reach of every one. 
If you will devote a few hours each 
week to the Course WE ABSOLUTELY 
pe fy that you will learn to 
draw and draw well before you have 
halt’ finished the Course. If we fail to 
make this claim good, we will refund 
every cent paid us. By eliminating a 
large office force for answering corre- 
spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we 
are enabled to make a price of $2.98, 
the cheapest price ever known for a 
high-grade, home _ study. course. 
Many have sent us letters Similar to that of Rob’t P. Davis 
of Detroit, who wrote: ‘I can’t see how you ask so little, 
when others with inferior Courses get from $20 to $60 
for theirs. It is more than I expected.’’ Learn to draw. 
It is a big asset, no matter what field you are in. 


FREE: ae oe andes Send No Money 





once, we will include a Just order the Course, and on arrival 
drawing outfit, consisting pay postman only e 

of artist’s pencils, ens, plus a few cents postage, $2. 98 
paper, erasers, thumb payment in cm. the 

tacks, etc., enabling you} entire C Drawing 


Tee 
wichis eotage ed elt FUND 
MONEY. Address: 
LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 724-R, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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to go to work without any 
additional cost. 


















The only belt with the 

Patented Comfort Fea-‘ 
ture,which combines ab- 
solute comfort, perfect 
trousers support, and 
prevents curling and 
binding at the sides. 









Handsome Jewelry Buckles. 
Many beautiful leathers and 
finishes. At all the best 


Write for Catalog 2 ome gnt destiene, 
Order from Chicago's Leading Optical House Since 1883 Th P kin c bell c . 
Dept. 8G, 17 W. Randolph e Perkins-Camp o. 
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NO WONDER EE GRINS! 


This is Harper Barnes. 


He did a brave and 


big thing when, while only a young tenderfoot, 


he talked 


such good salesmanship that he got 


21 subscriptions for BOYS’ LIFE one noon! 
What a good turn that was for the 21 fellows 


who'll get the year’s copies! 


BOYS’ LIFE PAYS BIG MONEY, TOO 


For results like Barnes’ or even for a few orders, 


BOYS’ LIFE well! 


pays 


Hundreds of fellows 


earn summer money for camp or whatever they 


want. 


Write at once for full directions. 


John B. Gardner, BOYS’ LIFE, 


200 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City 














How much cash do you need to go to camp 
well and comfortably equipped and able to stay as 
long as you like? 


WANT $10.00—$15.00—$20.00? 


BOYS’ LIFE has already paid Hundreds of 
Dollars to boys who act as local SALES REP- 
RESENTATIVES. Read how Bob Parker made 
$10.00 in one morning—sce page 42. You have 
the same chance and it’s time to begin now to 


collect your Camp Funds. 


Write: 


Camp Money Desk—BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


meet. Five points were at stake. The first 
| team to put its man in at the finish would take 
jthem. ‘There was a good deal of suspense as 
| the men walked out to take their places. It 
| was not known whether the Rat would compete 
|or not, but the rubbers had done their work, 
and, looking a bit pale, he was there. Beeman 
met him with a cheer. 

| “Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah! rah! rah! Yo- 
lyah! Yo-yah! Beeman! Beeman! Beeman! 
Phil Howard! Phil Howard! Phil Howard!” 
| And Rockledge, giving recognition to his 
| gameness, replied— 

“Hall! Hall! Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! Rockledge Hall! 
Howard! Howard! Howard!”’ 

The first Beeman man to answer the crack 
of the gun was Jones, a tall farmer ‘boy. a 
| middle distance man. He swam a good race, 
but Rockledge trimmed him. The distance 
| for each swimmer was the length of the tank 
and back. As the second Beeman ‘man 
snatched the handkerchief, his opponent had 
| already splashed off and was under way. With 
a long, clean drive, he took after him, but 
once more, in spite of desperate exertions, 
the lead was lengthened. The air was 
full of the Rockledge yell. Victory seemed 
assured. 

“Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! 
Rockledge! Hall! 
| ledge Hall!” 

It was the Rat next. The Rockledge man 
was quarter way across the pool as he started. 
| But at the opposite side the distance had 
appreciably lessened. Both whirled, and, with 
the Rat still behind, but not so far, came back. 
The Rat was no longer swimming. He 
seemed fairly to hurl himself over the water. 
At the finish he was on the other’s heels. 
There was yelling now from Beeman, and 
plenty of it, but it was indiscriminate, dis- 
organized yelling. All that could be dis- 
tinguished about it was something about Rat. 
And then something about Duke. For Duke 
had taken up the race. Always the fastest 
;man in the field he proved it again. At the 
turn he was shoulder to shoulder with his 
| rival. 
| “Duke!” screamed four hundred voices, 
|scenting victory. ‘“‘Duke! Come on, Duke!” 

And Duke, by half a reach of arm, won. 
The pandemonium let loose became historic. 
| Beeman, fighting a tremendous fight, had won 
the meet. Pudgy Monroe, smiting Dick 

Harris on the back, could contain himself no 
more than any of the others. 

“We won!” he chanted. ‘‘We won!” 

There was a banquet that night with the 
whole school in attendance. In the place of 
honor sat the members of the swimming team. 

And just before the speech-making they began 
| to ballot. It was as the slips of paper were 





Rockledge! Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! 
Hall! Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! 


Rock- 
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being passed around that Phil Howard, 
product of the city’s alleys, got to his feet. 
From all directions eyes were upon the voters. 
A great hush fell over the room as they saw 
the one who might be elected captain rise 
up. It was a hush that, as he waited, com- 
manding attention, deepened. Then he began 
to speak. 

“Fellows, I am only a new member of what 
some are now beginning to call one of the 
hardest fighting swimming teams that Beeman 
ever put out. I should not even presume to 
speak, but I must. You know who made the 
team what it is. He is the biggest fellow I 
have ever known.” 

Once more he paused. Once more the 
silence grew. Once more he went on. 

“T had a bad habit once. It was smoking. 
For years I had tried to get rid of it. On 
coming to Beeman I resolved again that I 
would. I knew that I must. And for a time 
I kept my resolve. But in the end, as always 
before, I failed, not once, but repeatedly. And 
Duke DuBois knew it. He came to me like a 
man and told me he knewit. And I persisted. 
Then for my good he threatened me. He 
knew what it meant to me to make the team. 
I wanted it more than anything I had ever 
wanted before. He said that if I did not stop 
he would have me penalized. [ liked him, 
but did not believe him, and took another 
chance. He kept his word. It was what I 
needed. I have not smoked since. The 
biggest fellow to me in Beeman is Duke Du- 
Bois. There were times when I was sore, but 
he played the game from start to finish, and 
I’ve learned my lesson. If we want a cap- 
tain in every way fitted to be a captain, 
he’s our man! I wish we might make it unani- 
mous!” 

The others, as he sat down, were evidently of 
the same mind. The count found it indeed 
And the whole school took it up. 


unanimous. 

*“‘Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah! rah! rah! Yo- 
yah! Yo-yah! Beeman! Beeman! Beeman! 
Captain DuBois! Captain DuBois! Captain 
DuBois!” 


And mingled with it came another, no less 
full-throated. 

**Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah! rah! rah! Yo- 
yah! Yo-yah! Beeman! Beeman! Beeman! 
Phil Howard! Phil Howard! Phil Howard!” 

It came again and again, for each and for 
both together, for both together and for each. 
And all the rest, lauded in speech and cheer as 
winners of the Beeman team that had wrested 
victory from defeat, were made one with 
them. The rafters that had rung to many a 
conquest of old rang again. And when it was 
all over, the affair breaking up, Dick Harris 
dropped a hand on Phil Howard’s shoulder. 

“‘Next year, old mang’ he proclaimed. 








| Two Simple Overnight Desserts 
By Richard S. Bond 








\To MANY troops dessert for the big meal 

on an overnight is a more difficult problem 
than any other dish. . It is easy to decide on 
hunter’s stew, steak or meat cakes; equally 
easy to decide on what vegetable you will have 
in addition to potatoes; but the dessert is a 
little different. 

Prunes are undoubtedly good but to some 
of the troop they seem too much like home. 
They would prefer to get their fruit by eating 
an orange or two for breakfast. Rice pudding 
has perhaps been overdone. Apple sauce loses 
its attraction if featured too often. In fact, 
the real hiking troop often finds itself wonder- 
ing what dessert to try next. 

Two of the most economical and easily- 
prepared desserts that I know of, are maple- 
flavor and chocolate tapioca. With a package 
of quick-cooking tapioca, some brown sugar, 
white sugar, salt, vanilla and chocolate (or 
cocoa) in the supply tent, either or both of 
these desserts may be made by the tenderest 
tenderfoot by following very simple direc- 
tions. 

The chocolate tapioca comes in very handy 
indeed after many a breakfast when the cook 
has been too liberal with his cocoa so that there 
are several cups left. Ordinarily a troop dis- 
poses of this ina way that does not play fair with 

|the ninth scout law. 

Eight cups of this 
cocoa, with a cup of 
quick-cooking tapioca, 
a cup of white sugar, 
a couple of pinches of 
salt and a little vanilla, 

| will make twelve gen- 
|erous portions of this 














| pudding. 





Right after breakfast, heat the cocoa again, 
add the tapioca, sugar and salt, and cook ina 
double boiler for fifteen minutes, stirring fre- 
quently. Then remove from fire and stir in 
the vanilla. If you do not have a double 
boiler along, a big dish for the boiling water 
and a smaller dish to hold the pudding will do 
almost as well. 

When done, carry the pudding to your 
refrigerator—usually the stream running from 
your spring—and let it cool until the big moon 
meal. Cream and sugar of course make this 
pudding perfection itself, but you'll be lucky 
if you have milk and sugar to eat with it. 
However, who cares, as long as the pudding is 
there? 

Enough maple flavor for a dozen scouts may 
be made from six cups of hot water, a cup of 
tapioca from the same package previously 
used for the chocolate flavor, two and a half 
cups dark brown sugar, a teaspoon of salt and 
a little vanilla. It is made in the same way 
as the other pudding but as it has an entirely 
different flavor, it is an ideal dessert for the 
second big meal in the open. 

These directions are surely simple enough 
so that any scout can surprise his patrol or his 
troop with a couple of new desserts. Be sure 
that you do not try this with pearl tapioca, 
however. This re- 
quires overnight soak- 
ing, and if you follow 
my directions wit 
pearl, you'll have 4 
pretty tough pudding 
to chew. With the 
quick-cooking kind, 
however, you'll have 4 
real scout dessert. 
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TuleKo Go 


(Concluded from page 13) | 
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es Scalping | 











lanterns he saw first the gleam of rifle muzzles, 
then the Runner’s bent head and lastly a flicker 
of ruddy curls. 

“Tuleko’s got Roy! Tuleko’s got Roy!” 
he shouted and rushed to meet his friend. 

“Take guns,” Tuleko grunted, letting them 
drop as Andy quickly laid hands on them. “TI 
fetch Roy.” He lifted Roy from his back to 
his shoulder and holding him there securely 
with his left hand, drew himself erect, grasped 
his knife in his other hand and strode toward 
Sevier like the proud and war-like conqueror 
he was. 

“Well done, Runner!” Sevier cried. He 
caught Roy away from the Indian and held 
him a moment in his own arms before he set 
him on Old One-Eye’s other knee opposite 
Rob. The two halves of the Scalpin’ Scot eyed 
each other solemnly for a moment, then, in 
true Scotch fashion, Rob said, 

“T’m verra pleased to see ye again, Roy.” 

“Oh ay,” said Roy, as coolly. ‘‘ Ye’re lookin’ 
well, Rob.” Then, as unemotionally, they 
shook hands. 

“Tuleko, we’re off to war again,’”’ Andy said, 


excitedly, breaking in on the crowd’s questions 
about what had happened to the traitor, Jimmy 
Breed, and old Tom’s gold. 

“Yes, Runner,” Sevier added jovially, “if 
you’re as quick at dawn as you were in the 
dusk to-night, who knows? Maybe you'll take 
the first scalp.” 

That was just oné of Nolichucky Jack’s rough 
jokes, of course. All the white men under him 
knew his repugnance to scalping. Only Tuleko 
didn’t; simply because Tuleko, not having a 
civilized man’s viewpoint, could not see any- 
thing the least objectionable in that ancient 
and honorable Indian custom. 

At Sevier’s words his breast heaved, his eyes 
flashed, he lifted his head even more proudly. 


With a swift gesture he seized a torch from a | 


bystander’s hand and swung it low so that its 

blaze played over his magnificent copper- 

colored body and legs. 
“Already Tuleko 


take two first scalp. 


Tuleko take Breed scalp to-morrow maybe, | 


make present for Jack.” 
The light revealed two Chickamauga scalps 
dangling from the Runner’s belt! 
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TAKE four pieces of wood each of which 

has been cut to measure nine inches long 
by five inches broad. The wood might be 
about a quarter of an inch thick. Cut the 
top of each piece of wood as you can see in 
figure one. Three of the pieces of wood are 
treated in this way. The fourth, in addition, 
has two other parts sawn out in the shape 
shown in figure two. The round opening 
should be just a little smaller than the face 


of your watch. 
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A Stand for Your Watch 


tower with a clock in it. 














When your pieces of wood are ready join 
them together with glue at the corners so 
that a square tower is formed. When the 
joints are dry smear glue all over the outside 
of the wood-work and then sprinkle dry sand 
on it. 

Inside, just over the round opening put a 
little hook from which the watch can be sus- 
pended. Your watch stand will then be com- 
plete and it will look just like a model of a 
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The SwastiKkars 
(Continued from page 23) 








warning the station agent to be silent about 
the arrests of the night before. 

“The prosecutor promised he would keep 
the agent quiet,” said Tim. ‘He must have 
forgotten. Thanks, boys, for that. But about 
Juanita De Halva,—is she still here?” 

“No, she’s gone back to the city,” Pinky 
answered. 

Tim sat silent with his head in his hands. 
The Swastikars looked at him wonderingly. 
Finally he spoke, and as he spoke they began 
to understand. 

“There was more to the story than I told 
you last night. I was in love with Juanita 
De Halva in those days when my poverty and 
obscurity and her wealth and standing made 
an impassable breach between us. I believe 
that she had a great fondness for me, too, 
although it was a matter of which we never 
dared to speak. But after her grandfather 
called me in to help him, I used to meet her 
frequently in the gardens, where I went to see 
Arthur Ralson. 

“You can imagine, perhaps, what a bitter 
task it was for me to fulfill the trust, and 
help send her away to Spain, knowing that in 
all probability I would never see her again. 
I believe that she sensed the depth of my feel- 
ing for her—I could not well conceal it alto- 
gether. I believe that to a certain extent she 
returned that feeling. I have always hoped 
since—but it’s no use talking about hopes, 
they play such strange tricks on one. Now 
that she’s back here again—do you suppose 
she would remember me, if we should chance 
to meet?” 

“Of course she will,” said Avoir, with such 
an earnest effort at cheeriness that Constable 


1925 


Tim looked at him in sudden surprise and 
then smiled sadly. 

“What a strange thing for me to be doing, 
to pour out this story to the three of you. What 
do you care for the far-away love affairs of old 
Constable Tim? But, then, I have got so full 
of it that I must talk, and you are my friends, 
so you must hear it.” 

“T think you were quite right to be in love 
with her,” said Dodo, in a low voice. ‘She isa 
very lovely lady—with the voice and manner 
of a princess.” 

“Yes, the voice and manner of a princess,” 
mused Tim. “‘That’s just the way she used to 
be, and I suppose she hasn’t changed. Don’t 
you see why I hope the jewels aren’t found. If 
they are—off she’ll go to Spain again, to stay 
forever this time.” 

A light of understanding gradually flooded 
the minds of the Swastikars. They saw Tim 
playing with fortune for high stakes; with the 
arrests, the possible rewards, the financing of 
his invention, and the lovely Juanita De Halva 
herself all as parts of the game. They under- 
stood, but with a gentle tact, they were silent. 

“Well, well,” said Tim, finally, with a brisk- 
ness that told he had mastered his feeling. 
“Tt’s hard to wait these two days, until I can 
get a chance at those other men, but after all, 
I should be able to wait a bit longer, since I 
have waited so long already. Keep your eyes 
and ears open all the time, boys. If Juanita 
comes again, get her address, but don’t tell 
her about me just yet.” 

He leaped up and strode away without 
another word. 

“‘Tt’s no wonder that Tim has been looking 
so thoughtful,” remarked Avoir. 
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QUICK CASH FOR SUMMER FUN 


How much money do you need for camp, for vacation travel or sport? 
Would you like an extra week or two away? The BOYS’ LIFE 
WAY is a quick and pleasant way of getting the Cash you need. 


$5.00—$10.00—$15.00 


Just write—Summer Money Desk 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 























HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of all Camps—Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 








INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit | DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
badges awarded by local Court of Honor. | 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail ; oe ee _— 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washing: | (p, ent’s Signature) of 
ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like 
Robinson Crusoe, to canoe like the voy- 
ageurs, to swim like South Sea Islanders, 
to live like Princes. 
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“I’m more glad than ever that we got Walrus 
out of the way,” said Pinky. 





Puzzlecraft Cross-word Puzzle (Prize Puzzle) 
This puz zle, by Horace LaRue Hill, is part of the regular Puzzlecraft Department. 




























































































BOYS’ LIFE 


“We wish we could help you,” said Dodo, 
earnestly. ‘We will help you, too, if there’s 
any way we can do it.”’ 














The Swastikars walked home in unusual 
silence. Pinky finally broke the silence to } z | “*You are all so kind,” said the woman, and 
ask a question. i her voice told that she had been touched by the 

“T wonder why he’s so particular that we - 6 boys’ sincerity. ‘‘ You have already given me 
shan’t mention him to her?” the help I came to seek. I wanted to know 

“‘T suppose it goes back to the old days when what Smalk had been doing, and I can tell 
she belonged to the wealthiest family in the 7 8 9 10 WW 12 from what you say that it has not been the 
village and he was an unknown young man right thing. But [ should have realized that 
with nothing except his ideas and plans,’ before.” 
ventured Avoir. ‘And then Tim is proud too [735 /4 IS “It seems to me you should dismiss him at 
—very proud. What was it he said to us about once,” said Pinky. 

° >) “oT ° * ” 
pride the other day, Dodo? ; That is what I have decided to do,” she 

“*T remember his words exactly,” said Dodo. 16 answered. ‘“‘T have been unable to find him to- 
“You had asked him if he wouldn’t be proud day, however. He is not at his address in the 
when his invention was finally on the market. city, and he has left no word behind.” 

He laughed and said, ‘ Yes, of course, but after |/7 18 19 ad Avoir looked at Pinky questioningly to know 
all there’s no pride like the pride of an ambi- if they should tell of the wild goose chase on 
~— = = hasn’t yet pag qr It 2i 2% 123 24 les — 8 a a 7 a _ the 
drives him on‘to success, or else kills him. alse letter clue. Pinky allowed his mouth to 

“Oh, I hope Tim hauls in those other crooks open very slightly, and then compressed his 
and - a a big poor said ga 26 27 lips suddenly. Avoir knew that Pinky meant 
fervently. ‘Then he can satisfy his pride an to keep silent on the subject 
ambition.” A moment of awkward silence followed. 

“Anyhow, I’m going to see what happens,” 28 29 Then Juanita De Halva spoke in a curiously 
said Pinky, changing we — : a is — voice, as the color crimsoned her 
going to go with Constable lim anc erman cheeks. 
when they round up those men, and I’ll make [30 3 2 33 3+ “There used to be a man in this village 
him take me along.” ‘ by the name of Tim Mitchell,” she said. ‘‘Do 

“You'll make him take you along?” mocked 5 5 you know of him? Does he still live here?” 
Avoir. “I'll bet you that he won't do it.” 35 6 7 “He is the night constable, ”’ said Avoir, with 

“‘T think he will,” said Pinky, confidently. cautious brevity. 

““You’d be a great help if you didn’t go 38 9 Fi “Yes, I remember he was night constable 
to sleep,” said Dodo, scornfully when I lived here,” she replied softly. “My 

‘That’s all right, you'll see,” Pinky re- grandfather put great trust in him and he was 
turned, calmly. — oe 42 43 44 very good to me in my troubles when my 

Che boys continued to scoff at Pinky’s hope grandfather died. 
of being taken along on a real man hunt, but he ‘Everyone still puts great trust and con- 
cheerfully refused to listen to them. Instead, Jas 46 47 fidence in him,” said Pinky, warmly. “He is 
he went home and dreamed extravagant dreams one of the finest men in the ville ge. ‘s 
of capturing gangs of notorious criminals “Ts he well—and happy?” asked Juanita, 
single-handed. The next afternoon the 48 49 So turning her head aside as she asked the ques- 
Swastikars gathered again in their club-room. tion. 

As they gossiped, they were startled to hear a GF Sz “He is quite well,” said Dodo. “But not 
soft knock at the door. Then they were thrilled ! altogether happy. He is having to wait too 
by,the bell-like voice of Juanita De Halva. long for the things he wants—for what he calls 

“May I come in?”’ she asked. 53 his heart’s desire.’ 

“Certainly,” answered the three, almost ‘ Pinky flashed a warning glance at Dodo, 
in chorus. and he subsided into silence. 

At the doorway she stopped “Poor Tim,” said Juanita, 
and gave the boys a faint and Across 28. 1 pronoun. ‘ 53. pastes or glue 19. = — who gives in a voice full of pity. “That 

. . emile s o she 29. A common prefix. 54. ish the salutatory oration. ow Des . } 
troubled smile, as though she 1. A European country. 31. Opportunity. 22. The present purpose. 1s surely a hard burden to 
ep ely — how to explain 3. jpined. 35. Point of the compass. Down 23. Useless (slang). bear. 
ler presence here 5. Fialt of cure. 36. Forms in a line. 25. A long time. Tha ~— . one 

= Won't you have this chair?”’ 7. Half of cure. 38. Best kind of a boy. t. A heat-producer. 28. Possesses. The boys sat quiet, thinking 

; *) Se es 8. Folly. 41. Half of dolt. 2. Parcels of goods to be 30. What scouts like to of all that Tim had told them, 

‘ —_— rard > ; 
— ha oir, Crageing, orwart 13. Hall of pent. 42 y pronoun. ; delivered. a in summer. but knowing that no more must 
the best rocker in the room. 14. Belonging to us. 43. An article. 4. End of electric wire. 2. Healthy. ant Thair cueat ah: . 
She dropped into it with a 15. Hundred and eleven. 44. A preposition. 5. Catchword. 33. Mixed type. be said. ‘Their guest abandoned 
: rateful " h 16. on et 45. C ee self. 6. What a scout likes to 34. To amaze. the ee — a to go 
grate sigh. : 17. Half of care. 46. To study wear. 37. Indented. Avoir spoke resolutely. 

“T’m Juanita De Halva,” she 18. 47. fon of cure. 9. A negative. 39. — talk. Mice De Halva, we might 
aoa “ on Seg Naren 20. Half of care. 48. Utility. tro. Certain. 40. Upon miata ee ff? 
. xplained. Tu ed to liv e he re 21. A streamer. 49. Initials of a famous 11. Half of earn. 42. Asmall animal. happen to hear news that would 
in ae" village — I w - a 24. Deed by bisd-nen. - President. 12. Nova Scotia. 46. Civil Engineer. be valuable to you in the 
girl. You are the boys who 26. King o ashan 50. Half of hunt. 16. For. 48. To employ. ae. “ ae Paull 
awe arranged this club. aren’t 27. Sung by one. 52. Boy's nickname. 17. Suitable. 51. Half of dolt. psn sa — ii — 

2 atte ; _— y eave y¢ address w s, 
you?” 3 , ‘ne inf F any 
; and keep us informed of any 

“Ves,” said Pinky. changes in it, so that we may 

Then Pinky introduced him- aw nena Seager ce ee ene ne ee ~ | be able to reach you at any 
self and his companions and in 2 time?” ¥ ; 
answer to her queries they ex- “Certainly I will,” she an- 
plained how the Swastikars \ : swered. 

Club had come into being. | . . . From her purse she extracted 

“§ sunsets yee hove tem The Magazine for All Boys, Published by the Boy Scouts of America M9 card, on which she wrote her 
visited several times by Mr. t t i address in the nearby city 
Smalk, the detective,” she con- ] able of ( ontents — July 1925 H where she was staying. 
tinued. ‘‘He is trying to dis- 3 “You boys have been so kind 
cover my je wels, which were NE ios canes becdicencacaeastin Leslie Crump A Fourth-of-July Balloon Dan Beard 26 tome that Tam much cheered, 
lost years ago. The Mayfield Water-Dogs. Serial. Harold M.Sherman 5 Illustrated by the Author she said, as she gave Avoir the 
; “Ves, w e know about your Illustrated by Bob Fink The Cat Came Back. Story. .Francis J. Rigney 27 card. “I’m in desperate trou- 
jewels,” said Dodo. “Con— The Man at the Bat.............. Jacques Fournier 7 Illustrated by the Author ble now and it’s so hard to keep 
that is—one of the men in the A Messenger of Bennington. Story. Ernest E.Stanford 8 The Lone Scout 30 a brave face to the world.” 
village told us all about it.”’ ; Illustrated by Douglas Duer The Readers’ Page... eee be . 30 ““You must keep thinking 

““T suppose the loss made a j Scouting = Enemies. ... . .-Chief Standing Bear 10 His Own Breed. Story........ .Harrison Conrard 32 that something better is just 

n ustrated by Remington Schuyler Ks ro 
great stir. I want to thank you Tulsho Gees Scaiplag. Story. Ulustrated by John R. Neill — the corner,”’ said Dodo. 
for the freedom you have given Constance Lindsay Skinner 11 Why-I-Subscribed Contest. ...... 33 You help me to feel that it 
Mr. Smalk. But I’m afraid Illustrated by Sidney renee: Dan Beard’s Scouting Section . 34 is so, you really do,” she said 
the search has been useless.” Photographic Contest.......... -.. . s-+-ssssees 11 A High Frequency Wave Meter .-Zeh Bouck 34 with a smile. ‘“‘ Thank you so 

“T’m afraid your detective is Burgundy Cannon. Story Karl w Detzer 14 Fresh-water Fish W.L.Schaldach 35 much. Good-by.” 

.. 4 ” 8 Illustrated by Norman Borchardt a ; gales 
no good, Miss De Halva,” said Tenting To-night RoydenE Tull 17 Editorial Page James E. West 36 As the Swastikars watched 
Pinky, abruptly. y Illustrated by Leslie Crump In the Scout Cave By The Cave Scout 37 her cross the lawn, they saw 

She looked startled at this Young Baldy. Part I........... .Clifton Lisle 18 The Spirit of '73. Story.... .Paul Ellsworth Triem 38 her look intently at the land- 
outbreak, and then spoke ear- | Illustrated by Richard Holberg Illustrated by Douglas Duer scape round about her, touch 
nestly. | The Ocean es beers oad: Fey a omy Schuyler 20 The Scout World 9 kaise ack ahaa James E. West 40 her handkerchief to her eyes, 

* . | ustrated by the Author Think and Grin Edited by Francis J. Rigney 42 . Id her head re 

‘“‘T have been fearing thesame The Swastikars. Serial......... Jefferson Denfield 21 World Brotherhood of B Edited by E. O’C. 46 and then hold her head up mo 
thing. That is why I am here.” Illustrated by Hy S. Watson We a gga ith linia: nama bravely than before. 

“We know that he is unfair, | The Coming of the Wharf Rat. Story..Leon W. Dean 24 Puzzlecraft...... --...-0+ -.e+es } sess 48 “Tt’s horrible, the way Wal- 
and ungentlemanly,” said litustrated by Bert N. Salg Stamps Orrin W. Simons 54 oe has rt rw A ven 
Avoir. ‘ We were hiding in the | ourst out. “I wonder what wl 
storeroom yesterday when you RENEWALS | become of her.’ ht: 

. , . “u 
came here with the Wal—with i RENEWALS.—If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means your subscription has expired. | Avoir was looking thoug 
Mr. Smalk’”’—here he looked at i} Tear off the address on the renewal wrapper and send it with $2.00, the price of a renewal subscription, to Boys’ Life, i! fully at the floor and flipping 
the other boys a moment, and | 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, so you will not have to miss a copy. Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United States and i the ‘card Juanita De Halva had 

: ae ’ i possessions, and also Mexico and Cuba. Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c. a year. When writing about } left. 
continued rapidly when he saw i] your subscription, please always mention the order number which appears on the wrapper, and the date your subscription | Ps 
This will help us to serve you promptly. ‘Put up that card before you 


that they approved—“and we 
heard him trying to get you to 
pawn your last piece of jewelry. 
We think it’s a rotten shame.” 

“Smi uk is a cheat,” said 
Pinky. “It’s too bad you have 
fallen into his clutches.” 





expires. 


How to Buy BOYS’ LIFE Most Conveniently 


This magazine is now on sale regularly by all Important Book Sellers and Newsdealers throughout the United States. 

The publication date is the 22nd of the month. The price is 20c. acopy. Dealers also accept yearly subscriptions at $2.00 

each. Friends of the Boy Scouts of America will confer a favor by reporting to the Business Manager any reliable dealer 
E. 
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lose it, you idiot,” said Pinky, 

grufily, to disguise the emotion 

he felt. ‘“‘ That card is very 

important.” 

(To be concluded in the Augus 
Boys’ Lire) 
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ita, 


“hat On the 12th of the month, called Quintilius, Caius Julius Cesar was born, 
> over nineteen hundred years ago. During the year of his death the name of 
ring | this month was changed to JULY in his honor. 

one He was a Scout, a Campaigner. His wars with the savage Gallic tribes, 
med to prevent them from invading Rome and destroying the best that civiliza- 


” tion had yet produced, is known to every schoolboy. 


‘ight 


nal His feat of throwing a bridge across the River Rhine in ten short days was 
_the - a performance that every Scout should study keenly. 
ont 


h us, 
any ; ‘ ; 
may Times have changed. The modern Scout is waging war—but of a different 


~ kind—a war against the weakness that too much civilization is apt to breed. 


Caius Julius Cesar! He was a Scout of ancient days! 





» an- 


The Boy Scouts of America, from the very beginning, have fought the 


cted good fight to teach the youth of our country the Courage and Strength and 
.~ those Spartan qualities, that roughing it in the Open taught the brave soldiers 
, of Cesar. 

kin . ° 
red,” Instead of swords and shields, catapults and other deadly engines of war, 

down hey l h I d of military | hey filled with th 

th they employ the camera. Instead of military lore, they are filled with the 
keep science of nature as provided in their Merit Badge Pamphlets. 
iking Instead of a uniform to protect them from the missiles of savage enemies, 

hem they wear the most durable and comfortable garments that the largest 

odo. - e e y . 

rat it producers of Uniforms in the World are able to provide. 

said . ° . ° 
ou $0 Especially are we proud of our Outdoor Service Outfit, including the 
mm comfortable and picturesque Shorts, that every real Scout will wear this 

- saw summer in thousands of camps throughout the country. 

land- 4 ar i — 
ouch Our reputation is in the warp and woof of every Official Uniform that we 
res make for the Boy Scouts of America. che hoy Bevute of Ampericn 


without this seal. 


mn | Serving as National Outfitters for over fifteen years, we are proud in 
Dodo thinking that at least we are playing a part in helping the largest uniformed 
it wil body in the United States—over 700,000 Boy Scouts of America—in its 
wught- campaign for Health of Soul, Mind and Body. 
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“- Largest Producers of Uniforms in the World 
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Golden Brown with 
Ivory White Trim. A 
modeltosuitevery taste 
and any pocket book— 
Roadsters, Racers, 
Motorbikes, Camel- 
backs, Double Bars, 
Scouts, Juveniles— 
Girls’ and Ladies’ 
models, too. The free 
Ranger Catalog offers 


AAStyles(olorrSizes 


Prices from $21.50 


SA 


My Ranger Bike 


What is a boy without a bike 
How does the Zomnetes feel 

Who misses the fun he OUGHT*to get 
A-riding his RANGER Wheel? 


What is a boy who doesn’t know 

He must balance himself or FALL? 
It’s hard to make a man of such, 

For he isn’t a boy at all. 


The wit and balance of boys to-day, 
Spread out in a wholesome span, 

Will make the balance and common sense 
Of a straight and wholesome man. 


So here’s to my bike—my RANGER bike; 
And here’s to the spinning wheels— 

For it makes a man of a normal boy, 
From his head"to his happy heels. 


JOHN MARTIN, 
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It is very probable that you 


* 
know the “Ranger” and have 
always wanted one, but we 
‘ ask you to prove it best by 
personal use, in a thirty day 


free riding test. So just 
select from our big Ranger catalog, the one you like best of all. Enjoy its marvelous 
beauty, marvel at its many features of equipment and convenience, thrill at its speed, and 
try its comfort and ease of running. If, at the end of 30 days, you find any cause for dis- 
satisfaction, ship it back at our expense and the trial will not cost you a cent. We mean 
this and back it by a $5,000.00 cash deposit guaranty at the First 
National Bank of Chicago. 


$5=2 Month 


If you do not find it convenient 
to pay cash for your Ranger bi- 
cycle, we are prepared to ship it 
to you at once and permit you 
to pay for it in Five 
monthly payments. i 
many economies (possible 4 - " 
because you are doing business 4 
direct with the maker) the extra i 
charge for extended payment is 
only slightly ~~ than our face 


RiderAgenitsWanted | 


Thousands of boys and young men in 
the smaller cities and towns anti in the 
country are making big money acting a3 
Rider Agents, exhibiting and taking or- 
ders for “‘Rangers”’; from their friends 
neighbors. If you want to be a Rider Agent 

so state when sending for your catalog and we 
will enclose full details of this famous money: 
making plan. 





Direct from the factory, 


a 

carefully assembled, ™ 

ivere 0 ol e= and inspected— Al 
——— in a waterproof 
d ed in 


bag and pack 
special crate, we will ship the Ranger bicycle ef: on selection by fast 
prepaid express and guarantee quick delivery in perfect condition, 
In this way we can serve you as we have millions of other bicycle riders 
during the past generation. In the busy season we ship as many as 
three thousand bicycles in a week direct from the Factory to the indi- 
vidual rider in this way, so you can be sure of prompt, careful treat- 
ment for your order. The big free Ranger catalog tells you just how 
to choose. Your Ranger will be delivered to your home in the larger 
towns anywhere in the United States. You call for the bicycle at e “ 
the express office in the smaller places. In either case the delivery pane pg cn Rey ete Millions of riders have eaved 
charges from Chicago will be fully prepaid by the Mead Cycle Companys if eS: un rles- ar 5 money on condeien at our Factory Prices. These hundreds of 
N accessories that add to the comfort and convenience of — 

. $|0%t $ 00 ° maaan bicycle—lamps, luggage carriers,” horns, tires, bells, sirens, pedals, chains, handle bars, locks, rims, 
"h ve 0 built-up wheels, hubs and spokes—are carefully selected by our buyers in Chicago and ‘Birmingham, 
ez ptr r a England, from the leading parts makers of the world. Looking through this catalog is just like taking & 
selling expenses added to the cost | trip through the largest and greatest bicycle store, seeing bargains, new ideas and couveniences that you 

of your Mead bicycle. Factory-to-| never saw or heard of before. There is no equal for Mead quality, style and price. 


Rider saves you big money on your 
bicycle. Prices from oa. 50 —. 


Equipped 
The Ranger “Mo- 
torbike’’ modelisthe 
most completely 
equipped bicycle in the 
world. (See illustration.) 
Many other models are also 
ay with new and exclus- 
ive features found on no other 
bicycles, 













at money-saving Factory Prices, are also illustrated and des- 


| : 
7 MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-16, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Send me the new Ranger Catalog, Factory-to-Rider wholesale 
prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer and Easy Payment terms. 







Fill out the coupon or on a postal card ask for full par- 


OS ee ene $5°Premiumfree tion te to 
oar eine tt Sie Fequ- Sen d N 0 M on CY care of our Factory Prices, wonderful offers — 
RF. nt OE eS Oe eT eee eS: lar tool kit given wit —~ i- easy payment terms. Protect yourself on the grea’ 
cycles, there is an extra set of ac- ycle Values in the world today, and be the proud 


° State cessories included free with several 
fare heer en ee seieaieniiaassesunainaeasnatnaaioen of the Ranger models, fully ex-| owner of a new 1924 “Ranger”—the supreme bicycle—Young America’s peerless choice. 


Factory Distributors In 407 Cities ge entre 0 


If you 
n ° 
The nearest city (witha population of 25,000 or more) FreeRanger(atalog Face pee 


which I can conveniently visit to select a Mead Ranger is the year on a “Ranger,” send for c| e ( om a n\ 
catalog today. Our bargains and ‘ 
ave a Sp terms will open your eyes, but the 
Dept. L-16 Chicago 



































‘Oc Notion to > him; 80 Ie can inspect the Rangers snappy pictures of the new “‘Rang- 
and take de’ ae from there at Factory Prices or on ers” will make them bulge wit 
Easy Payment Plan if I prefer wonder. Many of the new features 
ae mart are found on no other bicycle. 
















